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CHAPTER I. ^ 

Passftge to Rosetta.— Mbuth of the Nile.— RoBettA.-»yoyige to Cairo on 
the Nile. 

I CONTINUED the journej" of my pilgrimage on 
Thursday the 30th of October 1806, after having 
passed five months and a half at Alexandria* I em- 
barked in a djerme^ accompanied by some of the 
principal Scheiks of the town, who wished to remain 
with me in the vessel at least two hours longer. We . 
then took leave of each other; and they returned in a ,; 
boat. . 

A djerme is a vessel with triangular sails^ and has 
no deck. That in which I was embarked was a very 
large one; it had three masts, and a large sail upon 
each. Th^ yards are fixed quite at the top of the masts; 
so that when they wish to take in any reefs of the sail, 
they must mount the whole length of the yard, which 
occasions a thousand accidents in these stnall vessels, 
particularly when the wind or waves are very rough. 
There does not a year pass without some of them 
being wrecked on account of this bad construction, 
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and the dangerous and difficult passage of the bar of 
the Nile. 

As we had but little wind, the djerme did not make 
much wajr; and as we saw we could not arrive in 
time to pass the bar of the Nile before night, we 
anchored in the Bay of Aboukir, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

At the western extremity of the bay stands the 
castle,, which is ^n old fortress, with a high tower and 
some new breast- works. At its side is a village in 
ruins, and at a short distance are some houses sur- 
rounded by gardens and trees. There are a few pieces 
of cannon n^ounted upon the fortress: the gsu-rison, I 
was informed, consisted of but eight or ten men. 
Opp6site ace som^ small islands, ^here the anchm^age 
is good. " 

At three o'clock in the morning of Friday 31st, we 
set sail; but the wind being slack, we did not arrive at 
the bar until seven. 

The bar of the Nile is nearly four miles in the sea. 
The billows are generally very strong; for It is a bank 
of sand, against which the waters d[ the sea* and the 
Nik beat with prodigious force. Ships find very little 
water; and the straits which are pass^le shift continu- 
aUy; so that there is a boat stationed upon the bar to 
i^dicaite the passage. Notwitli^tanding this precaution, 
as the bar is so bixiad that it requires sometimes ten 
minules to cross it, tbe boats hardly ev^r p^ss ova: it 
without txHiching the sand three or four times, when 
tlie ^ter of the Nile is low^ which causes much 
fatigue tb t&e sailors^ and exposes them to be lost. 
Aift the Nile was high, and the sea and wind tranquU, 
when I crossed it, I only dfotinguished it by Ibe ted, 
line that tbe waters of die Nife, which are charged 



with mud, occasioned; so that we passed it almost 
without perceiving it. '^ 

The wind'£uUng altogether; we cast anchor in die 
Nile, near the land, lit a short distance from the bar. 
How fine a sight it is to see this sea of smooth water! 
The mouth of the Ni}e was at a league's distance at 
least; we were in reality in the Mediterranean Sea; 
«Bd we drank some of the water, which was perftibdy 
sweet, and which repels the water of Ae sea £u* beyqnd 
the bar. 

At half past nine ^ favourable wind spmng up, and 
we set sail. At ten we entered the mouth of the Nile* 
What a fine picture! This majestic river, whose waters 
flow slowly between two banks covered with pahn* 
trees, and those of every other species; with large 
plantations of rice, which were then in cultivation; 
with an infinity of wild and aromatic plants, whose 
perfumes embalmed the air; with villages, and sn;iall 
houses, scattef eS here and there; with cows, sheep, and 
other animus, peaceably reposing upon the verdure; 
with a thousand species of birds, which made the air 
resound with their notes; with millions of geese, 
ducks, and water fowl, diving into the water; with 
large flocks of swans, which appeared as sovereigns 
atoxmg these aqueous animals; all combined to make 
me exclaim, Ah! why did not the goddess of Love fix 
her abode upon the banks of the mouth of the Nile! 
\¥e saw Fort Julian upon the left bank of the river; 
it appeared to be in a good state, and weU furnished 
wi& artillery. Upon the right was a large island newly 
formed, named Djezira Hhadera, or Green Idand, 
which owes its origin to the shipwreck of a djerme, 
iipon which the-sand and mud have accumulated: it is 
at present of a great extent, and covered with houses 



antf gardens. We coatinued our delightful course, 
accompanied by thirteen or fourteen other djermes, 
which,, with bur own, appeared to form a little fleet. 

In a bend of the river, having the wind before us, 
all the sailors of our vessels leapt on shore^ on the left 
bank, and towed them with ropes,»until they came to 
another b^d; when, gaining the wind in our rear, we 
sailed along, and arrived at Rosetta at noon. I landed 
immediately, and went to lodge in a house that had 
been prepared for me by. an Arab, one of my friends. 

The town of Rosetta, which is called by its inhabi- 
tants I^aschid, is situated upon the left bank of the 
Nile: it is very long, but not very broad. Its houses, 
fike others of tlie same country, are of bricks, four or 
five stories high; which, united with the great number 
of windows and fine towers, give it a fine appearance. 
If we ^dd to this picture* the neighbourhood of a great 
river, and beyond it the view of the D(9l|a, the fineness 
of the climate, and the excellent productions of nature 
and art, it will appear that Rosetta would be a delight- 
ful abode, if man did not counteract the beneficent 
dispositions of Providence. "• 

Rosetta has for its governor an Aga, who is an 
Amaut, named Ali Bey. He has generally three 
hundred soldiers of his nation under him. There 
happened to be here a Turk, also named Ali Bey, the 
son of an ancient Pacha; so that we were three of the 
same name at Rosetta. 

This town is the residence of a Greek bishop. The 
archbishop of Mount Sinai, who was going from Cairo 
to Constantinople, was here; as was also the Kiahia, 
or lieutenant general of the Captain Pacha, who was 
following the same route; so that the town presented 
the appearan9e of a $maU court. 



On Saturday several persons of the town made^ne 
visits. I did not go out myself^ oxcept to Mr. Rosett%% 
who gave me a little entertain|^nt. On Sunday it 
rained the whole of the day, and tnundered very fliuch. 

At two o'clock on Monday, the Sd of October, I 
einharked in a caocha, and proceeded up the river« 
This sort of vessel is used only upon the Nile. Its 
eonstruction does not differ much* from tliat of the 
djermes. It is of the same size, andfhas the same 
rigging; but it has two rooms> which Ibrm a drawing 
room and cabinet, surrounded with small windows, . 
and a small balcony behind the whole, being indepen- 
dent of the rest^of the vessel. I occupied these apart- 
ments; and my servants, horses, and baggage, were* 
stowed in the body of the ship. 

At half^^past two we passed before Abu Mandour, 
a mosque defeated to a saint, on the left bank of the 
river; and* at five arrived at Berenbal, a village upon 
the right, after having left Lemir upon the left. 

The windings of the Nile require the prow of the 
vessels to be turned towards the wind. In these cases 
they tow them by means of cords, as has been already 
said; and the canchas have on this account a greater 
number of sailors than the size of them otl^erwise 
would require. There were fourteen men on board 

At eight in the evening we stopped between the 
villages of Emtaubes upon the right, and Edfina upon 
the left bank of the river. 

Tuesday J October 4th. 
We sailed at eight in the morning with a slight 
breei^e. Eight of the sailors le^t ashore to tow the 
vessel; but they soon came on board; for the bank was 



a swampy marsh, which prevented their progress. 
We succeeded, however, in advancing by the help of 
poles. The pilot, Md|p had a great knowledge of the 
banks, ordered the men into the water: they swam 
eight or ten toikes distance, when they found two feet 
of water only: they then commenced towing again. . 

At this spot I observed a fisherman, seated upon a 
raft composed of eight or ten planks, which another 
- man, who walked in the water, pushed on gently by 
degrees. When they observed any fish, they cast their 
net into the water; and when they were successful 
they killed the fish, by biting them with thejr teeth; 
after which they again commenced their operations. 

The vessels which descend the Nile proceed without 
sails or oars; and when the current is strong the pilots 
allow them to run with it,* guiding them at. the prow 
by means of a long oar, which three or four men keep 
continually in motion. ' 

We were attacked by a multitude of flies, which 
annoyed us expessively. There were but a few 
^ats; and they made their ^pearance during the night* 

Towards ten o*clock we stopped a short time upon 
the left bank, to allow the crew to rest and to break- 
fast. The water was so deep, that we were enabled to 
touch the bank, without tlie keel striking the bottom. 
I was even able to pluck some reeds that grew at»tfie 
Water's edge. 

They began again to tow about eleven; and soon 
after we passed between the villages of Schemschera 
and Fizarra, situated upon the right and left bapks of 
the river. 

* I now observed the true cause why the negroes upon the 
Niger go without sails or oars#«»Kote of Ali Bey. 



Whilst pas^g we observed a funeral processimi at 
Schemscberat It was headed by a respectable and 
weU-dressed person, perhaps the Incana, who was fol- 
lowed by twelve or fifteen persons. The corpse was 
carried by, four men upon their shoulders, and was 
covered with different pieces of coloured cotton, the 
last of which was red. The whole was closed by a 
number of women, who shed teafs, and uttered loud 
cries. These women, as well as all the others Ire«. 
marked upon the banks of the Nile, were dressed or 
covered with blue cloth, except one, who was more 
elegant than tl^ rest, being covered with a large 
broad cloth with blue and white stripes. The proces- 
sion being arrived at the sepulchre, the women with<» ^ 
drew; and die men remained alone to bury the body. 

At every instant we perceived barn floors for beating 
out the rice. The banks were covered with cows and 
buffaloes. Several of these animals were immersed to 
their necks in the water: they sometimes plunged th^ir 
heads under also, and remained in that state for a 
minute. 

At one in the afternoon we passed between the vil- 
lages Derout and Sindioun; BXid at half- past three we 
arrived at Foua, which is upon the right bank. It is 
tolerably extensive, for I counted fourteen minarets 
belonging to mosques. The houses are large. There ' 
were a great number of troops, and Arnaut soldiers. 
In front of the town is the village Zurumbe. The 
river may be about half a league wide at this spot; 
and«there is a larg;e island in the middle of it. It was 
half-past five when we passed the village of Salmia, 
situated upon the right; and 9t half- past eight, having 
passed between the town of Rahmanicb, which is on 
; the ri^t, and the vUlage of Dessouk, we anchored in 
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sight of both* The appearance of Rahimmich is not 
more agreeable than that^of the other towns of Lower 
Egypt. The hbuses are built upon small heights, :and 
are composed of bricks made of the black earth upon 
which they stand.. As they are not whiter- washed, they 
give the town a very melancholy look; which, however, 
possesses one singularity, namely, th^e is one quarter 
composed entirely t)f dove houses, each of which has 
a round roof, that gives it the appearance of a large 
sugar loaf, or parabolic cupola; and the tout ensemble 
of these cupolas present an aspect truly original. 

. On one side of the town there was a camp of two 
thousand Arnauts, situated upon the edge of the river. 
The soldiers had a number of boats placed the whole 
length of their line. 

Wednesday^ October Sth. 

The calm continued. At ten, however, the wind 
rose, and we set sail. In half an hour we were between 
the village of Morques which is on the left, and that 
of Maidmoun on the right; and after leaving Mehalet 
Abouaali upon the right, we passed Caifer-macher on 
the same side. There were several groups of houses 
and cottages on the opposite shore. 

Dove houses, similar to those at Rahmanich, are 
very common in all the villages and hamlets. Pigeons 
supply the place of meat, which is scarce, on acc6unt 
of the want of pasturage. There are no trees near the 
river on either side, in this part of the country. 

At noon we passed SsafEa upon the right;, and three 
quarters of an hour afterwards we were between Mah- 
haladiaya upon the right, "and Hheberhhil upon the left. 

It was one o'clock before we arrived between 
Dameguiniddena and Scheberriss. At three I saw. the 



town el SaMB^Uiajiy, irfit^b ib large, arid situated 
about bstf a m^ mkild upon tbe right. We passed 
Nikleh upon the toft an boor afterwards, <^posilie 
which-there were eig^ vessefe, fiUed widi Amaut 
soldiers. 

About six o'clock we passed Addah-harie, a viH^ge 
upon the left bank, which is reported to be inhabited 
by Mamelukes: it was on that accoilnt that we a^idod^ 
approaching it We kept along the right side, upon 
which are situated several hamlets: opposite to them 
is the village of Schabour. At length, at eight, we 
arrived at Noffa, upon the right; but, continuing our 
voyage, we ran a-ground about ten, near the right bank; , 
nor could all the means we used set us afloat again; 
so that we were obliged to pass the night there. 

Thursday^ October 6th. 

In the morning I perceived we were within view of 
Nitme upon the left bank, and Caffer-el-baga upon the 
right. ' 

All our efforts to get tbe vessel off were useless;, 
but after some time we obtained the assistance of 
some Arabs, when we overcame the difficulty. We 
were, however, prevented from proceeding by a strong 
easterly wind, and therefore anchored St Caflfer-el-baga. 

I v^ent ashore at noon; and, having pbserved the 
sun, I found the latitude of this village to be-SO^ 4T 
53'^ N. • , 

The wind having abated a little towards one o'clock^ 
we proceeded to tow along the right bank; but the 
wind and current being contrary, did not permit us to 
make inuch progress. At four we passed M ischla 
upon the ri^t; and at five we were obliged to cast 
anchor. 
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' We found two other vessds at tbe s|K>t where we 
topped, the crews of which asaured us^ tibat the Arabs 
upon the left bank, a short distance higher up,- had 
taken possession of a diird, by means. of two armed 
sloops. 

At six the wind freshened, and we aU sailedw We 
left Zaira upon the right about an hpur afterwards; 
and at nine we arrived at Tounoub upon tli^ same side, 
where we anchored. 

Friday^ October 1th. 

A hurricane, which blew from the south-west, pre- 
vented us from sailing the whole of the morning. The 
weather becoming a little more favourable about two, 
we recommenced our voyage; and, keeping along the 
same side, we passed Amorus about three; the name 
of which struck me, on account of several circum- 
stances. A quarter of an ' hour afterwards we saw 
Komschirif upon the left, and at half-past three the 
village of Eschtain on the opposite bank. 

We passed Zaouch about four. The a^ct of this 
village is extremely singular, which may beeonceived 
by forming an idea of 150 parabolic cupolas, about 
twenty feet high; the diameter of the base i^ot exceed- 
ing eleven fe(^, Constructed of black bricks, and a Ipfty 
fiiinaret rising in the middle of them. These cupolas 
are dove houses; and as they are much larger than the 
bases, which serve the inhabitants of the town insbead 
of houses, they form rather a town for pigeons than for 
mem 

We put ourselves under arms at the commence- 
ment of the "night, to be ready, at all events, to defend 
ourselves.agamst the attacks of .the in^bitants of the 
left bank, t 
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At Judf-past six we left Nadir upon the right; and in 
lidf an hoiii^ afterwards we entered the canal of Menouf 
to tlw sputh*easty .leaving «the principal branch of .the 
Niky on account of the insults and attacks of the Arabs, 
and the inhabitants of the country, who make the navi- 
gation very dangerous* 

We had very little wind, so that at ten o'clock we 
ancfa<»ed in the canal. 

Saturdatfy October 8fh. 

We sailed at sevei\ in the mofning, and arrived at 
Menouf at noon. Some of die Arnaut soldiers tried to 
force the captain to receive them on board the vessel^ 
to convey them to Cairo.: I opposed their design, and 
sent immediately some of my servants to the governor, 
who offered to give me every assistance; but before 
the answer had arrived they disappeared. 

After having anchored an hour at Menouf, we began 
to tow .along the bank, in consequence of a perfect 
calm, which lasted till night, when a little wind arose. 
We continued our course till ten, and then anchored 
in the canal. 

Sunday^ October 9th. 
At seven in the morning we commenced towing, 
not having any wind. At nine we passed Gueleti upon 
the left bank of the canal, when I discovert the 
mountains of Cairo with my glass. Shortly- afterwards 
we saw some hamlets with dove houses, which ap- 
peared to me to be formed of baked earth, and shaped 
like segments of ^circles, the diameter of each of which 
was a foot at tjie base. These flat-looking cones, the 
insides of whkl^ served as nests for the pigeons, were 
placed one upon another, and formed large cones like 
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tlKM at RlihBiatiicli, the whc^ btiftg awientetl ilrith 
w^. A window^ placed on the oatsidey aervtd as sm 
ttfltrafioe to the birds. The maatarof the bi}Udiag:eB* 
leted by a door placed in ihe side of the^a^e^ Miiich 
«oryed kmi for a habitation. There were a tiuQQifoer of 
sticks fastened horizontally on the out^de^ wbk^ 
served asperches for the doves. 

Having passed the mouth of the eanal, wfe fsntet ed 
the right branch of the Nile, which runs to Damietta, 
or Doumial, about ten o'clock. 

The cahal of Meaouf coaveys the "i^ater from the 
n^ to litt left branch of the Nile: it ts extremely 
fireek^d; and its whiding turns render its navigatkia 
very fatigping, either when sailing, on account of the 
laaBceurring requisHe, or when towing, in conseqi^nee 
of the difficulty of doubling the capes. Its general 
direction i^ south-east; ks average breadth appears to 
me to be about ISO or 160 feet; its current is strong; 
its batiks are covered with mradows; but there are in 
general few tree^, except here and there, which form a 
deUght&l picture. 

At eleven we anchored in the right branch of the 
Nile, from whence I discovered very plainly the two 
great pyramids. They were, however, at twelve leagues 
^istanoe. 

About noon there was some wbd. W^ accordingly 
s^ sali^ ai]d kept abmg the right bank. At half<>past 
Qfie we saw Bouschara upon the right; airi after an 
bdur^s saiiing we passed ScAobra, from when% I be^m 
t(^ discover the thii?d pyiiamid; 

Having MtChifeiia. upon, the rigf^t, we passed i»^ 
fo^e DamouHk, skuated attbtf soaiher!il point of the 
©islta, ^ the ^pot whecellie two^branf^hcss of the >61e 
divide. 



At fire i>HibA we had Schalakan tipon our rightj 
and at elevm at night we anchored aafidy at Boulak, 
which is the port of Caira upon the same side. 

This nav^^ion of Ac Nile from Rosetta to Cairo 
is as delightful as the list of so many unknown towns 
and villages must have htbn uninteresting to the 
reader; but I couM not pass them over in silenoei 
without failing in die exaetirtude of my journal. 



CHAPTER 11. 

LaodiDgk^--Vi8Ua.— -Mcfhemed AIL— -Pcilitical utoatioii of Bgypt—Cinra— -Tk* 
Pynimids.-«Djizzeh. — ^The Mikkias. — Ancient Cairo. — Commerce. 

.. Qn Monday the lOih of November 1806, I «ent 
notice of my arrival to the Scheik-el-Methlute, my 
friend, who is the second person in ppwer in the city, 
Ibecause he is the Scheik-el-Mogarba, that is to say, 
the chief of die Mogrebins, or Western tribes. 

Immediately upon the receipt of my letter he sent it 
to Seid^Omar-el-Makram, the first Scheik of Cairo, 
who joins to his dignity the title of Nekib-el« Aschuaf^ 
or chief of the Sherifs, and plays the part almost of an 
independent prince. 

In consequence., Seid Omar sent me a sufficient 
number of camels to convey my baggage* Scheik-d- 
Medluti came M^th several persons lo meet me upon 
my disembarkation, and conducted me to his house, 
wbere he had prepaid an aputment for me* 

I received the visto of Seid Omar, of ScheUc-eU' 
£mir» of Scheik Sdiman Tayoumi, of Scheik Sadat, 
and of several other diiefs of Cairo, who in their con« 
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versation unfolded the most ardent phikntkropy. But ' 
how was I moved when I saw Mulei Selc^ma^ the 
brother of Mulei Soliman the Emperor of Morocco, 
enter! His figure, hisfeatures, and his manners, recall- 
ed to my imagination those of my beloved and re- 
spectable prince Mulei Abdsulem. My heart ^ped« 
I cried " Mulei Selema." I rose. We embraced; and 
for a considerable time our tears wetted each other's 
countenance. 

We seated ourselves; but our hearts, too full, did 
not permit us to break silence for some time. At length 
we commenced conversation. 

Mulei Selema is older than Mulei Soliman. The 
succession to the throne of Morocco not being fixed 
by any law, when a Sultan dies all his sons take arms, 
and fight until one only remains conqueror, as I have 
already pbserved. Mulei Selema, during a reign of 
some months, was twice beaten by Mulei Soliman: he 
therefore retired to Cairo, where he is established with 
his family, entirely abandoned by his brother, and lives 
at the expense of the Scheiks of the city. 

I knew his history thoroughly; he alsd knciv mine 
perfectly; in consequence we discoursed freely. He 
thundered against Mulei Soliman, and I succeeded in 
softening him. I reproached him in a friendly manner 
for some trifling faults; and, after a long delate, which 
he finished by kissing my beard and shawl, he ex- 
claimed that my words were sweeter than sugar. 

J returned the visits oEthe grand- Scheiks, and paid 
one to Mehemed Ali, accompanied by Seid Omar, to 
die former of whom I presented the letter of the Cap* 
*tain Pacha; and he received me with every sort of 
politeness. This prince, who is very brave, is still 
<^oung; he is thin, and is marked with the small pox; 
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be hajs^ qoipk lively eyes, and a certain air of defiance. 
Al^QUgh be is possessed of gbod sense and wit, he 
wants education, and is frequently embarrassed. It is 
then that $eid Omar, who has a remarkable influence 
over him, renders great services to the Pacha and the 
pcc^le. 

The Amaut troops under the command of Mehe- 
med Ali amount to 5,000 men. They are riotous and 
dissatisfied; but the people put up with them patiently, 
because they would gain nothing by the Mamelukes 
or the Tu»ks; and as they are not in a state to give to 
themselves a national government, they bear the yoke 
in silence. On the other hand, Mehemed Ali, who owes 
his elevation to the courage of his troops, tolerates 
their excesses, because he does not know how to or- 
ganize them, to rendef himself independent of theiiu 
As the grand Scheiks of Cairo enjoy more influence 
and power under this species of government than any 
other, they support the existing system with all their 
Hieans. The soldier tyrannizes; the people suffer; the 
great do not fed any evils; and the machijne goes on 
as it can. The government of Constantinople lias not 
sufficient energy to keep this country in complete 
submission. It has here only a soH of sovereignty, 
contributing very trifling subsidies, which it tries tp 
augment every year by new stratagems. The few re* 
SE^ining. Mamelukes are banished to Upper Egypt, 
where Mehemed Ali cannot extend his dominion. It 
is a singular circumstance in nature, that this people 
do mi propagate by generation in Egypt; and as 
others are not permitted to arrive from Asia, they wiH 
ere long be completely annihilated in the country. 
£lfi Bey, with his body of Mamelukes, Arabs^ Turks, 
andj t^n^ad^es, ravtiges the desert of Damanhour. 
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The ^vernmenit of Constantinopie cannol mekon 
upon Aiexandriiiy which, by ks geographic) po^^on, 
is neidier Egypdan nor Turkish. This is a faitillul 
picture of the present political situation of £gTpt« 

Csuro is known by the natives under the name of 
Masser. The Turks call it Misr Kahira, or Messer 
the Great. The name of Egypt b unknown by the 
inhabitants, who call the country Berr-M^ser, or 
Beled Masser, tibe land of Masser, or the country of 
Masser. Upper Egypt is called £1 Saaid. 

Several Christian trairdlers have represented the 
streets of Cairo as being extremely dirty, and of a dull 
appeitt^ce. I can certify that I have seen few cities 
in Europe whose streets wew cleaner. The ground is 
exti^mely soft, without stones, and^ appears lik« a 
wiatered walk. If there 2ffQ some streets narrow, there 
is a much greater number broad, although all of them 
appear narrower than tl^y really are, on account of the 
projection of die first floors over the streets, as at Alex- 
andria, which advance so far, that in some nairow 
streets they are only a few inches distant from the 
houses In front of them. Notwithstanding, this form 
of the streets, in a country so hot, is very agreeable. 

Far from the streets of Caira exhibiting a dull ap- 
pearance, they present as gay and agreeable a view as 
those of the large cities of Europe, on accqunt of the 
number of shops and warehouses, and the immense 
multitude of pec^le who parade them at every mo- 
ment* The quarter of the Franks, or Europeans, situ- 
ated in a hoUow, is tolitary, and sepsurated from the 
greot cctfnmerese, wiiich may have given rise to this 
dbscriptioQ. I do not deny that the^abode of the Eu- 
ropeans at Cairo is disag^eabte^ to them, shut up as 
they are in their quarter, and obstinate^ perseyering 
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in preserving the costume and the manners of their 
country. When they go out die natives stare at them; 
and they walk as if they were scared. Can the Arabs 
be reproached for this conduct, when at London the 
civilized English may be seen doing the same thing, 
and insulting the poor stranger who may present him* 
self in a coat two fingers longer or shorter than their 
own? 

It is said that* the summer is very hot at Cairo; but 
the heat ought to be very temperate, on account of 
the form of the streets and houses. The roofs of the 
rooms have very large apertures, to produce a current 
of air. I found the autumn cool, and experienced even 
so sensible a cold, that I shivered as much as when I 
was at London at the same season. I had been already 
forewarned of the coolness of the nights in the desert; 
I therefore prepared myself accordingly. 

The climate of Cairo is not so wet as that of Alex- 
andria, for the hygrometer of Saussure marked 56^. 
The aspect of my house prevented me from obyrving 
the winds. The atmosphere was alternately ser^e 
and covered with clouds, as in Europe. During my 
stay some rain fell; but I never heard it thunder. 

There are some fine mosques in Cairo; but the 
^eater part do not deserve to be visited. The grand 
mosque, El Azahar, is superb as to the ejctent of the 
edifice, but not the magnificence of its structure, or 
the luxury of its ornaments, for which it is distinguish- 
ed by Mr. Brown. Its little columns of common mar- 
ble, which are hardly a foot in diameter, with their 
very large capitals, are any thing but handsome, in a 
building of this nature. The ground, instead of being 
covered with superb Persia carpets, as' the above tra- 
veller asserts, is covered with extremely miserable 

Vol. IL C 
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mats, Yory nmck worn, whkh fbey werf txMsupie^ in 
changing i(^ others of the same kind wfaibt 1 was 
there. Hairing particularly asked the Scheiks, and 
other persons, where the carpets were, which had 
adorned the mosque of die Azahar, they all assured 
n&ethat there had never been any other sort of cover* 
ing to the floor of it than that which I saw; because 
many popr, and beggars, are in the habit of going to 
steep in the mosque, wrapped up in the mats, as I 
have. often seen them myself; and the vennin which 
they leave in them is killed by means of washing tl%m 
in water, which could not be dcme wer^^ there carpets. 
It gives me pain to contradict Brown, who is a^ travel- 
ler I ei^teeni very much, on account of his bold journey 
10 t>atfour. I would gladly think and hope that his 
travels into the interior of Africa do not contain the 
same inaccuracies which he has made use of in speak- 
ing of Egypt. * - 

The niiosque El Azahar, in the environs of which 
the prjpcipal Scheiks of Cairo reside, is much fre- 
qq^nted t>y the M ogrebinsj or people of the west,- who 
commonly go there to pray in prefereace to any other. 
It is in this mosque that the counsellors of Kadi as* 
semble, as also the principal learned men, to deliver 
their lectures, or to expound the law; for which pur- 
pc^ thjsy divide themselves into several circles, each 
one taking its particular station, in this vast building. 
. The fuosque which is most frequented by the devout 
is named El Hazancinn, where they worship the re* 
mains of a grandson of the Prophet. It is of the same 
form as the others; but it has a square chapel, sur- 
moupted with, a very fine cupola. In this chipel is the 
head of St. Sidi^ in a sarcophagus, which I imagine to 
be of wood, like all tiiost of our saints. It is s^i object 
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o£ worship, and is corered with very rich silk stufl^, 
embroidered, in gold and silver, and surrounded witfi 
a very handsome railing of brass and silver, which is 
surmounted with very small cupolas or thimbles. 

Another mosque, which is the second object of 
devotion in the city, is still very fine. It is called Setna 
Zianab, or our Lady Zianab, who was the sister of 
Sidi Hassan, and grand-daughter of the Prophet. 

The mosque of the Sultan Hazan is near the cita- 
del: it is remarkable for the boId(iess of its construc- 
tion, is very high, and has ^ fine nave, which calls to 
the imagination the style of the European churches. 

The mosque of the Sultan Calaoun is very remark- 
able; but a chapel in which is his sepujchre is still 
finer. This chapel is covered by a cupcrfa, supported 
by superb columns. There were a great many tailors at 
work iitit, sewing a large piece of black cldth, destined 
to cover £1 Kaaba, or the house of God at Mecca. 
This cloth,^ which is sent thither every year from 
Clairo, is a sor^ of camlet, the threads of which are 
woven so as to express their profession of faitb^ , 
<* There is no other god but God.^' The letters, which 
are several inches in length, are scattered over the sur- 
face, instead of flowers, or any other design. When I 
entered the place where they were working, the tailors 
presented me a needle and thread to sew* As it is es- 
teemed a pious and meritorious act, I took some 
stitches in this cloth, which was destined to so respect- 
able an object. 

In the dependencies of thk mosque, is a general 
hospital for the sick of both sexes, and for idiots. All 
of these unfortunate beings ai'e in the greatest misery, 
and entirdy destitute, whilst the administrator is 
clothed in the greatest luxury. After he had shown me 
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the whole, I left an alms with him; but I was after- 
wards told that there were sufficient funds for its ample 
support, if the administration of them were well con- 
ducted. At the origin of diis establishment, they car- 
ried the luxury and cxtravagailce so far, as to construct 
a superb cradle in the middle of a large court, sur- 
rounded with galleries for the sick, and to pay a band 
of musicians to play every day under the cradle; but 
all this has disappeared, except the remains of the 
cradle, the sight of which gives rise to the deepest 
sorrow. . . 

We have already spoken of Seid Omar el Makram, 
chief of the Scherifs, and of Scheik el Methluti, chief 
of the Mog^ebins, or western people. I will now 
give the names and offices of the other grand Schei](s, 
,viz. 

Scheik Scharkaoui, chief of the grand mosque £1 
Azahar, and first Scheik of the Ulema, or Learned 
Body. 

Scheik el Emir, administrator and treasurer of tht' 
Azahar, and second chief of the Ulema. 

Scheik Sodat el Ouafa'iya, chief of the order or fra- 
ternity of Ouafa'iyas. It is a rite which has particular 
forms and prayers. 

Scheik el Bekri, chief of the order of Aboubekr. 

The four Scheiks, of Judges and Counsellors of 
Kadi, are, 

Scheik Hhaneffi,^ 

Scheik Schaffi, I whose names answer tp the 
Scheik Maleki, \ four orthodox rites. 
Scheik Hanbeli, '^ 

The following personages arc reckoned among the 
most learned men: 
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Sdieik el Mehedi, 
Scheik SolimaJ) Fayoumi, ' 
Seid Daouahliy ' 

Seid Abderrahman Pjarbaite. 
The last is the inost eminent astronomer in the country* 

Scheik el Aroussi, and the Scheik Saoui, enjoy a 
great reputation, in consequence of the renown of 
their fathers. 

Seid el Meherouki, chief of commerce, has' great 
influence. ' 

Mahmud Hessen, second chief of commerce. 

These personages display the greatest luxury that 
they tan afford; and it may be said, that in this instance 
they are as much in the^bxtreme, in comparison with 
INfoyocco, as they are distant from that place by their 
geographical position. Not one of them stirs abroad * 
without being accompanied by a number of servants. 
They receive their inferiors as if they were sultans. 
They generally go out on horseback, preceded by a 
procession of saiz, or valets on foot, with large sticks 
in their hands, and followed by a group of armed 
servants on horseback. This gives to Egypt the ap- 
pearance of an aristocratical republic, bending under 
the weight of military despotism, but unwilling to 
abandon the idol of liberty, which it thinks it possesses 
under these forms of independence. Mehemed Ali and 
the Arnauts care but little about these forn^s^ provided 
the people pay and obey them. 

In their 'worship they observe the same ceremonies 
as at Alexandria. I passed the time of Ramadan here. 
It is well known that the rich observe it by living in a 
manner completely opposite to their general mode; 
that is, by sleeping all day, and amusing themselves 
during the night. 
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During this time, the mosques, the houses, and the 
streets, are fully illuminated. Hundred^ and thousands 
of lights may be seen in the great saloons of the rich, 
which consist in genehd of plain crystal, or cdloored 
lamps, suspended to iron circles of different diameters, 
and placed one above another Uke lustres. They pro- 
duce a charming effect, and no unpleasant smell; for 
the smoke passes out at the ventilators, which are in 
the cupolas that form the roof of the apMments; 

The inhabitants run like mad people in the streets 
on Easter day. The green leaves of date palmsl are 
sold. The men walk vnth these in their hands, whilst 
the women in groups go on each side, several of them 
crying, and uttering loud shrieks. The traditional law 
commands that they should visit the sepulchres on this 
day; but I strongly suspect that this public custom, 
which is prescribed by the law, is a vestige of the an- 
cient worship of Adonis, or Adona'i; so near is the 
analogy between them. On accountofoUr lunar year, 
Easter does not fall now in the spring, except eight 
times in the period of thirty-three years. 

The citadel, which commands the city, is itself 
commanded by a mountain in the neighbourhoods so 
that it cannot sustain a regular siege. In the citadel is 
the celebrated well of Joseph, so often described by 
travellers. , 

Th^ revolt of some Arabs, who infest the vicinity 
of the pyramids, prevented me from approaching theni; 
but I determined to go as near them as it was possi- 
ble# With this view I repaired to Djiza; and, leaving 
tlie village, I advanced towards the pyramids with my 
people, who were armed, to a certain point, when I 
retired, as it would have been rash to have ventured 
farther; for there were several parties of the enemy on 
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horseback at a short distance before us, who .threaten- 
ed us, and desired nothing better than to revenge them- 
iselves; for the Afnauts of Djiza had had the good 
fortune the night before to carry off from them twQ 
hundred camels. 

The imagination of man cannot conceive a just and 
correct idea erf* these pyramids, and the column of 
Alexandria, as they appear to the sight, their form and 
dimensions being so di&rent from those of any other 
object. I had an achromatic telescope, and my military 
glass, made by Dolland, with me. By dint of com« 
parisons and reasonings, I believe I succeeded in 
forming an idea of them, which, if not quite correct, 
is at least very near; for it is impossible to be per- 
fectly exact when one sense alone is consulted, and 
that also at some distance. I shall not speak of their 
dimensions, for the mission to Egypt has completely 
solved that problem; it is sufficient to say that they are 
enormously colossal, and the work of man. 

They are three in number, two much larger than 
the third; and I perceived less difference in height be- 
tween the two l^rge ones than is generally remarked 
by travellers. 

The {>rofound historian Mr. Duppreis says, that 
the large pyramid was constructed in such a manner, 
that an observer placed at its foot, on the day of the 
equinox, cpuld have seen the sun at noon, seated as it 
were upon its summit. Thus it would appear, that the 
inclined plane of the side of the pyramid forms an 
angle with the plane of the horizon, equal to the 
meridional height of the sun at that period, or equal 
to the height of the equator. Ttie pyramids being plaofd 
almost exactly.in the latitude of 30"" north, it results 
that this angle ought to be 60\ AsjiU the sides appear 
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to be equally inclined, it follows, that the profile of the 
pyramid, cut perpendicularly from the summit to the 
base through the middle of two of' its opposite sides# 
ought to present an equilateral triangle. This happy 
idea, caused by the most simple rectilinear figure em- 
ployed in the construction of an edifice, produces the 
finest phenomenon. This was the stimulus which im- 
pelled me to try to verify it. 

Whori the pyramids are observed at some distance, 
the base appears much longer than the sides, or the 
angle of the summit more open or obtuse than the 
angles of the base. But the origin of this illusiou is, 
that the py^ generally takes in two sides at one view, 
when the diagonal of the square of the base is seen, 
which is of course longer than its side. This- also 
causes the pyramids to have a flattened appearance, 
though in reality the height of one of the sides is equal 
to a side of the base. 

The problem respecting the use to which these 
pyramids were destined is Mso solved. They were in* 
tended to serve as a last abode for the bodies of sove- 
ri^igns, who, carrying beyOnd the grave the enormous 
distinction of their rank over a slavish people, were 
desirous of having their mortal remains raised towards 
the heavens, while those of their subjects |irere buried 
in the abyss of the weUs of mummies, which are in the 
neighbourhood. Such is man! and especially powerful 
man! 



The pjrramids are known by the Arabs under the 

name of El Haram Firaouq, who relate a thousand 

stories concerning them, and believe that their sub- 

4erraneous galleries branch out and extend themselves 

* through all Lower Egypt. 

It is certain that no inscription or hieroglyphic exists 
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• i}pon thenfi, which could serve as a guide to a know- 
ledge, of (he period of their erection. • 

The large pyramid is attributed to Cheops^ whd 
lived about 850 years before the Christian era. I think 
it more probable that it is anterior to the period of 
history. If it was of the period indicated, there would 
remain some other tokens than the siihple recital of 
Herodotus,' upon a monument which must, even in 
his time, have excited the attention and admiration of 
men. 

. There is a douar, or Arab village, at the foot of the 
great pyramid. The comparison of tlie houses and 
tents, with the monument, served me as a scale to form 
an idea of its enormous magnitude. 

I saw the sphynx which is near the pyramids. It is 
^\YeIl known that it is a bust or head, formed of a rock 
of immense' size. The Arabs call it Aboulphoul. X 
distinguished its head-dress, eyes, aftd mouth, per- 
fectly; but, as I was in front, I could not perceive it« 
profile,, which I desired most ardently. 
• The plain and the hills of the Sahhara, or Great 
Desert, covered with moving sand, terminates the 
prospect towards the west. . 

Djiza is upon the left bank of the Nile. I had been 
told it was a delightful spot j on account of its country 
houses and gardens. It is now a misei:able abode; 
filled with Arnaut soldiers, who conduct themselves 
like banditti. At the moment I leapt ashore, one of 
their chiefs came to me, and took hold of a corner of 
my robe, as if to examine the q^uality of the cloth; but 
immediately one of my servants, with a menacing air, 
pulled his hand away. When he saw that several other 
armed serva.Us and horses arrivied in the sloops, and 
that the moment they disemfcArked they ranged them- 

VoL. ir. D 
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selves round me, he retired; and I did not see another 
attempt to approach me, either in going or in coming. 
Djiza is, by a fault of the dialect of the inhabitants, 
called by them Guiza, as also by the Arabian letter 
Djim, Guim. 

Upon my return from Djiza I visited the island of 
Roudii or Rouda, in the Nile, near the right bank. 
This ij^land, which is now abandoned, was formerly a 
little paradise, covered with delightful gardens. 

At th0 southern extremity the famous Mikkias is 
situated. This column was raised to ascertain the 
height of the waters of the Nile, at the period of the 
inundation. 

-This column is placed in a sort of deep court, whTth 
communicates with the waters of the riv^r. It is di- 
vid<^d into unequal cuhits and digits, which show daily 
the height of the waters at the inundation, and mark 
the degree of fertility which may be expected at the 
approaching harvest^ for every body calculates his 
. operations according to this indication. 

This monumenCy which is of such high importance-, 
is now abandoned to a horde of soldiers, or rather bar- 
barians, who conspire to destroy it. Upon my disem- 
barkation in the island, they conducted me among a 
heap of ruins; and what was ray; surprise, when I dis- 
covered that the Mikkias might be reckoned as among 
the number. A mosque, and other edifices joining it, 
are quite dilapidated; and there have already fallen four 
of the eight little columns that supported the upper 
gallery. The roofs are falling by fragments; and, as if 
the hand of time was too slow in its ravages, and in 
completing its destruction, these soldiers tear away the 
• lead which unites the stones and the woodof the roofSs. 
it is by these means th#a monument of the greatest 
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utility^ and which daring so many ages has contributed 
to the glorj^ of Egypt, is proceeding daily to its com- 
plete annihilation. 

; When the French were here they made several re- 
pairs to the Mikkias; but all is destroyed; and the 
pillar of the Mikkias itself would have been overturn- 
ed ere now, if it had not been supported by a.very^ 
large transverse beam, which they placed upon ita 
cs^pitaL I asked if there was np man appointed to 
guard so interesting an edifice; and they begged to 
know, in answer, who would pay him. " Why at least 
is there not a door to prevent the access of ev«^ one 
to it?" " That would cost money." *^ Would the sol- 
di^s carry it away?'* Tears were the only reply to 
this and other questions. 

I was tempted to believe that Mehemed Ali con- 
*nives at the destruction of the Mikkias; for it appeared 
that the Calif Omar desired it. 

The wall of the court in which it stands is lined 
with quartrose stone: the staircase leading down iiSto 
the area is of the same material, as is also the columi| 
itself, which it was impoteible fpr me to approach, on 
account of the water with which it was surrounded. 
A cupola of wood, of an elegant form, which covers 
.the whole, is rapidly decaying. 

A monument of this kind, in a country where the 
harvest depended upon rain and other accidental 
causes, would be insignificant, and misplaced; but in 
Egypt, where the abundance or scarcity of the harvest 
depends absolutely upon the degree of. the periodical 
increase of the Nile for the inundation or watering of 
the countr}% experience having shown the exact result 
which each cubit bf the devation of the water pro- , 
duces in the harvest, 'the instrument destined ta* * 
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tneajsnre die incrcuse and rise of tfaft livi^ QOght to be 
an object of the highest importaoce to an enlightened 
government, since it gives it a certain nv^ans of being 
fca*eHrarned against disasters, which would be inevita- 
ble in otb^r countries, where they oaimot fonesee what 
will be the degree of abundance, until the momient of 
gathering in the crops* I& was on this accoupt that tbf 
French made it an object of particuhr attention. It is 
to them the praise is due, of having formed the superb 
walk, with the rows of trees^ which traverses the island 
of Rouda from south to norths 

♦ Wdlp-etumed to Old Cairo,, or Massar-el-atik, a 
suburb upon the right bank of the river, facing the 
island of Rouda and Djiza* • 

It is said that rilis suburb was fprmerly more agreeable 
than Cairo, on accountof the jgreatnumber of pleasure 
houses which persons of rank and fortune had here; 
but it ^s now indeed Ol3 (Jairo, for the deserted houses 
^eialliqg inK> ruins* I saw the soldiers pulling them 
to piews for the sake of the wood, which they sold. 
' / Notwithstanding this destruction. Old Cairo seenis 
to have many inhabitants. I perceived the public 
markets abundantly supplied. 

There are several convents belonging to different 
Christians in the tbwn. I visitcfd the Greek monastery, 
which is. situated in a fine position, having an elevated 
terrace, which commands a view of the town and 
country. Froinit I perceived the pyramids of Sakkara, 
which seem to rival in height those of Djiza. yherc is 
one of them which has the singularity of being con- 
structed with very large steps. 

In the monast^y is a chapel dedicated to St. George, 

which is held in great venrtation in the country. The 

<ts^nt i$ represented in a little picture that is placed over 
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> soiall aitar raised in one Gorner, and shut in .by a 
railiiig /of brass wire. * ^' . . ^ 

In this middle of the chapel is\ column, with a 
chain of iron, to which they fasten the idiots when . 
tliey bring them there to implore the protection of the 
saints The naonks relate that there are Wonderful 
cures performed upoai. these unfortunate persons, of 
whatever religion they may be, who happen to be prc» 
sented to the saint. - ' 

I went to visit; a convent belongirig to the Copts. I 
was introduced into a subterraneous grotto, situated 
under the principal altar of the church, where they 
pretend the family of Ck-ist found an asylum when 
they fled into Egypt from the {persecutions of Herod. 
The thing appeared to me so absurd in all its circum- 
stances, as not to deserve any further mention. It is 
easily to be imagined that this grotto and cbap^ are 
not barren ground to the mqnks,.. wlsose business it is 
to propagate thebaic. ' . ^ 

The largest suburb of Cairo is Boulak. The city 
being at some distance from the Nile, Boulak is the 
port.' It has some good buildings, and, by its position, 
is not likely to sink into neglect, like Djiza and Old 
Cairo. It is a large place; and the port is enlivened by 
a number of vessels, which carry on a trade with the 
banks of the Nile, that occupies many hands. The 
customs produce considerable sutns. The road from 
Boulak to Cairo is superb, since it has been repaired 
and embellished by the French, - 

In speaking of the commerce of Boulak, it may be 
imagined that it is hardly the shadow of what it ought 
to be, since the insurrection of Saaid, or Upper Egypt, 
to which place the Mamelukes with Ibrahim Bey and ' 
Osnxan BeiBardissi have retired, makes.Cairo lose all 
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the trade of the interior of Africa. The revolutionsrin 
Barbary prevent' the arrival or departure of caravans 
for Morocco, Algiers, and the whole of the western 
countries. 

The wandering Arabs of Ssaddor, or the Desert, 
repair to the environs of Suez, to rob the caravans, 
which convey ef&cts from Arabia and the Indias that 
arrive by the Red Sea. The war with England sus- 
pends the commerce with the Mediterranean. These 
are the causes which have diminished the exterior 
commerce of Egypt. 

The interior commerce is not more flourishing. The 
Mamelukes reign over all Upper Egypt; Elfi in the 
province of Behira; the Arabs of the province of 
Scharkia are in rebellion; partial revolutions oocur 
continually in Garbia, or the Delta; in short, it may 
be said {hat it is almost impossible to perform the 
least journey id Egypt without running the greatest 
risks. ^ • * 

When I see Cairo carrying on so great trade as it 
docs under such fatal circumstances, I say Egypt is 
a great country. But what would it be under more 
favourable circumstances, and a tutelary government! 



' CHAPTER III: 

Voyage to Suez. — Arabian Vessels.— Passage over the Red Sea.«*-T>anger of the 
Vessel. — Arrival at Djedda^-^Aifair "with the Governor. — ^l.)jedda. 

Ramadan having ended the 11th of December, I 
made all the necessary arrangements for my journey to 
Mecca. Some of my friends wrote to their corres- 
pondents at Suez, Djedda, and Mecca, to bespeak 
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houses for my reccptioo, and to affor^ me protection 
in the places wh^re I might stopl 

I left Cairo, aocompanied hy several Schefts, on 
Monday the 15th December 1806. I took my leave 
of these good friends, at a short distance from the town, 
for I. did not choose that they shpuld advance into the 
desert^ and in three hours afterwards we stopped at 
Ahsas, which is ha}f a league north of Mat^rieh.^ 

We waited at Ahsas two days in our tents for^ a 
large caravan to join us* During this period, some of 
my Christian and Musselmen friends came to pay me 
a visit from Cairo. Among others that came was the 
French consul, accompanied by a considerable suite, 
and five Afamelukes, who were French renegadoes, ii^ 
the service of Mehemed Ali. Having questioned the 
latter as to their situation, I learnt that, after having 
belonged to the French army, they had taken the 
turban, and that they were well settled with their 
familids. Uley have a Spanish piastre daily for their 
pay, and are almost always in commission in the vil. 
lages, to collect the contributions, and other objects;^ 
an employment which j^rings them in a great deal of 
money. They have superb horses, and arp richly 
equipped. 

* The journal of the journey from CMro to Djedda having 
been lost, Ali Be^ was oblige4 to renew it from detached note& 
and astronomical observations, which he had preserved. This , 
relation, and that of the short journe7 from Tangiers to Tetuan, 
are the only two papers which were missing of all his travels in 
Africa and in Asia. Luckily, these have been replaced hy the 
traveller himself,^ who, tliqu^ deprived of the. original details, 
was enabled to supply the defect, in consequence of having re- 
turned from Mecca to Cairo altrtost by the same route. The 
account of his return will be found in its proper place. 
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. On Thjut^^ the l&k the signal &fr departure was 
^iven; and immediately af^peared long ttesc^ camels, 
emning ftom all iddes of ii^ h&tham^ teaving their 
re^peetii^ eneaitapm^ftits, to unite themselves with the 
main body. The caravan being ae^mbled, begdn to 
traverse the desert, directingjits coarse toward the east. 
My part, of the cavalcade was composed ^ fourteen 
camels and two horses only; for I had left almost all 
my eSbcts, and a number of my servants, in Egypt. 
The whde caravan consisted of five thousand camels, 
and between two and three, hundred horses. There 
were persons of every Mussulman nation, who were 
going to perform their pilgrimage to Mecca. . 

The canals walked in files, with aii equal and regu- 
lar s(;ep, like clock-work. We encamped during a part 
of the night in the middle of the desert. * 

Fridat/j Detembtr 19M. 

'We continued to hold our course towards the east. 

As the caravan marched very slowly, Ipassedto 
the head of it, accompanied by two servafnts, who 
placed a carpet and a cushion for me by the side of 
its path, and seated myself during three quarters of an 
hour, whilst it defiled before me. Then mounting my 
horse, and arriving at the herd of it as before, I re- 
peated this manoeuvre three of four times, by which 
means my journey ^as not fatiguing. 

The ground is composed Of hills of moving sand, 
without the least appearance of plants or animals. Not 
an insect or a bird to be seen in^the air. We saw at a 
distance upon the right, the branch of the Djebel 
Mokkattam, or the round topped mountain of Cairo, 
which extends to the neigbbouchood of Suez. 
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Saturday J Decehber ^th. 

We commenced our route at an early hour in the 
morning, and perceived at a great distance the little 
tpwn of Suez, situated' upon a small height. All those 
who were on horseback, as also the armed Arate, who 
were mounted upon camels or dromedaries, went to 
the head of the caravan, forming a line of. batde; and 
in thb order we continued to march. 

Shortly after we discovered a group of persons on 
horseback, who were coming from Suez, and prepared 
our arms; but perceiving they were Amaut soldiers, 
and inhabitants of Suez, who were approaching to qieet 
us, every one was rejoiced. The two bodies met, and 
the rqoicings began. 

We marched in the same order, that is to say, in a 
long line. Several Arabs detached themselves succes* 
sively from the rank, on the right and left, challenging 
each other, and amusing the rest by firing off their 
guns. This racing and firing took place parallel to us; 
so that we heard the balls hiss past us; and sometimes 
they came very near,- which amused every body very 
much. 

It was a fine coup d'ceil. to sec: these Arabs leave 
their ranks, and go at full speed mounted upon horsey 
or dromedaries, with their lances in the air, or pointe4 
forwards parallel to the line, and 90 near that the points 
of them passed our horses noses at four fingers dis* 
tance. Let us imagine. what sort of movement they 
ought to give their horses, to prevent them from 
touching the procession, which keeps moving for- 
wards. It must be, that the course of their horses is a 
little oblique, and executied with the rapidity of light- 
ning. What fine horses are to be found in this countryi 

At length, about noon, the caravan made its entry 

Vox. II. E 
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into Suez, amidst shouts of joy, and the firing of guns. 
I took up my residence in a faoute- which had been 
prepared for me. 

Suez is a small town^ falling into ruins. The inhabi- 
tants consist of about fife hundred Mussulmen, and 
about thirty Cbistians. 

The position of Suez, at the extremity of the Red 
Sea, makes it the key of Lower Egj^t, upon that 
^eo^st. The port is extremely bad. The ships, called 
daos, that navigate the Red Sea, cannot enter but at 
high water, and after they have been unloaded. The 
real port is situated at half a league distance towards 
the south, upon the coast c^ Africa. It is deep enough 
for large frigates. 

The Red Sea at Sucie is at most only two miles 
broad at high waten and when the sea is out the dis- 
tance is reduced two thirds. Upon the shore is a quay 
sdmost entirely composed of shells, which is very con- 
venient for embarkation* 

The streets are regular, without pavement; and the 
ground is sandy. The houses are felling into ruins. 
The public market is tolerably well supplied withcer- 
tain articles, which arrive generally by sea, from the 
6h»es of Arabia and Africa. The Wadi-tor, and the 
t>jebett«, or Mount Sinai, furnish Suez with good 
fruit and vegetables. The rc-union of the fleets and 
caravans occasions a considerate quantity of specie to 
circulate here; a continual stimulus to the activity of 
the inhabitants, who are all without exception mer- 
chants, traders, or street porters. 

There is no fresh water in the city, except that which 
is brought from afar. El-bir-Suez, or the wells of Suez, 
the water of which is bracki^, are a league and a 
t^uat^^ distant upon the road to Cairo. El Aayon 
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Moassdi or the £puntain$ of Moset, which yiddadis« 
agreeable ^nd foetid kipd.of water, are jstill further ofl^ ' 
upon the Arabian coast. The only water which is 
really and truly good, is that which is obtained from 
the Arabian mountains. It co^s so much, and they 
bring so little of it, that it is riequisite to dispute and 
fight for it. The arid,ity of the sand which surrounds 
Suez is such, that there is not the kast tree or ve- 
getable* 

The bread is a species of cake badly made« Me*Ais^ 
very scarce, and sometimes is not to be had at all. It 
is the sfimc with fish. 

The Christians, who all profess the Greek religion, 
have a church and a priest. There are several mosques; 
but they are going to decay as well as the houses. 

The town is surrounded with a very bad wall. There 
still exist some ditches, ramparts, and outworks, con* 
structed by the French, and two or three two- pounders. 

A itegro, the slave of a person at Cairo, was then 
governor of Suez, with the title of Aga, and had thirty 
Arnaut soldiers under his orders. His Kiahia, or Lieur 
tenant Governor, was also the civil judge of the town. 
AH the soldiers, and their chiefs, gain immense sums 
by smuggling. ^ ' 

There are no workmen at Suez but calkers. The 
climate is very variable. 

I remained there two days; and on the third, Tues- 
day the 23d December 1806, I embarked in a dao, 
upon the Red Sea, to cross over to Djedda. • 

The daos are the ships belonging to the Arabs^, 
which carry the largest burdens upori the Red Sea. 
Their construction is singular, their height beii^ equal 
to a third of their length, which is increased at the 
upper part, by a long prc)|ectioj| at the head and stern, 
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m the manner of the ancient Trojan gaUeys.* The 
following are the proportions of the dao on which I 
was aboard: 

Feet. 

Length of the keel - - - 43 
Projection of the poop - - - 16 
Projectionof the prow - - - 32 
The greatest breadth of the body of the 

vessel - - - - -21 
Height of the huU ... 16 

Height pf the mast from the bottom of 

the hold - - - . - 60 
Thesail.yard - - - .80 
The middle breadth of the cabin ^ 14 

The length 14 

The height - - - . . 5J 

The ropes of the ship were made of the bark of palm 
trees, and the sail of extremely coarse cotton. ^ 

The daos carry three sails of varJMjus sizes, to use 
on different occasions, and two little smack sails; but 
they never make use of more than one at a time. The 
. Plate V. represents this division of the ship. 

We had no other cargo than silver coin, which the 
captain received in sealed bags, from the merchants of 
Suez and Cairo, to transmit to their correspondents at 
Djedda. 

I engaged the cabin for myself: my servants, and 
about fifty pilgrims, occupied the hold. The captain 
was from Mokha. The crew consisted of fifteen sailors, 
who were as thin aiid black as apes. 

We remained at anchor du'ee days, and sailed on 
Friday the 26th, in the evening. 

• Sec rtate V. 
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Saturday y December 27M. 

After having sailed the whole of the night and the 
following day, we east anchor at four o^clock in the 
evening, in a little port upon the Arabian coast, called 
El Hammam Firaoun. 

I observed the longitude of the point of tlie Cape 
Altnarhka, upon which El Hammam Firaoun (or the 
baths of Pharaoh) is situated, ^o be 30° 43' 25" E. from 
the observatory of Paris. 

Sunday^ December 28M. 
We sailed during the day, and until dusk, when we 
cast anchor at a short distance from the town of Tor, 
upon the Arabian coast. 

Monday y December 29th. 
In the morning we entered the port of Tor, where 
we remained the whole of the day. I found its longi- 
tude to be 3 PW 55" E. 

Tuesday^ December 30th. 
We kept out to sea the whole day, and passed the 
Cape Ras Aboumohhammed, upon the coast of Arabia. 

Wednesday^ December 3\$t. 

We sailed during the whole day to cross the arm of 
the sea that runs up into Arabia, and which is called 
Bahar el Akkaba. After sun- set we anchored in a. port 
well sheltered, and situated in one of tlie idands', called 
Naaman, or Ostrich. 

On Thursday the 1st of Janual»y 180T, after having 
sailed the whole day, we cast anchor at night upon the 
Arabian coast * * 
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perceived the ship abandoned to its wretched fate, and 
that it coRlihued^o beat in the most horrible manner 
agamst the rocks, I determiaed uot to wait till it was 
wrecked. I called out to my servants, " The boat, the 
boat?' They seized upon it immediately; but every 
one wished to throw, .himself into it. They gave me 
their hands, and I leapt into it, over the heads of the 
rest of tlie passengers. I. ordered them to clear away 
from the ship; but one man, whose father remained.on 
board, held the boat fast to the ship by a rop^ which 
he held in his hand, crying out, ** Abouya! Abouya!" 
Oh my father! Oh my father! I respectefd for a moment 
this cry of filial piety; but at the sight of a number of 
men who were ready to precipitate themselves into 
the boat, I cried to this good son to let go the rope. 
Deaf to my cries, he continued, to bold by it, and to 
fcalT for his father; when, fearing the boat would be 
' overwhelmed by numbers, I found myself forced to 
strike him upon his hand, which made him quit his 
hold; and in the same instant wp were carried a hun- 
dred Ibises from the ship. This scene passed in less 
than a minute. Short nM>ments, but very dreadful ones! 
But where to go? Instead of the soft light of tlie 
moon, which might have lighted us on our course, a 
veil of black clouds covered us with the deepest ob- 
scurity; we could discern nothing: we were almost 
naked. The waves » of the sea filled ||he boat with 
water, whilst a deluge of rain fell at intervals. A dis- 
cussion arose; some%ished to go to the right, others 
to the left, as if it had been possible to distinguish ob- 
jects through such thick ani^ dark clouds. The dispute 
becoming serious, I silenced it, iby Sizing the helm, 
and saying to them, in an imperious tone, "I know 
" that which yo^iare ignorant of; I charge myself with 
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^^ the management of the boat; and woe to hini who 
" dares to dispute it with n^s." L 

I had well observed the position of thq land at\.2ie 
commencement of the night; but. L was ignorant to 
which side I ought to turn, not being able to set the 
boat in an easterly direction, by the smallest reflection 
of light frotn the heavens. I tried as much as p;?ssible 
to preserve our position relatively to the ship, which 
I still perceived. To increase: my misfortune, I found 
myself attacked with violent vomitings of bile; .but I 
could not quit the helm. I ordered them to row, but 
my companions did not know how. Nevertheless I 
pointed 6ut to them their places, distributed the oars 
to them, showed them the method, and began to sing 
after the manner of the sailor^ of the Red Sea, to give 
them the time, and to make them move uniformly. 
What a spect^le! almost naked; buffetted by the 
waves, the rain, and the hail; lashed to the helm, with- 
out knowing where to go; surrounded with the most 
dismal darkness; sirftering terrible sickness; and ob- 
liged to sing to regulate the uniformity of their 
.movements. Sometimes the boat, our last and only 
resource, touched a rock, add made our blood freeze . 
in our v^ins. At length, after a whole hour passed in 
this frightful agony, the clouds cleared a little: a ray 
of light from the moon served to point out the east to 
mci and to bring joy to my heart. I cried, " We are 
saved." Then I turned the head of the boat to the 
Arabian coast. The weather was not sufficiently clear, 
however, to discover it; but after three hours of the 
greatest fatigue, the day began to appear; and we found 
ourselves almost close to the land. 

We all landed, fifteen in number, almost naked. The 
first thing we did was to embrace, and to felicitate each 

Vol, U. F - ^ -^ 
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other on our escape. My companions could not for- 
t>ear expressing their surprize to me at so unexpected 
a salvation, asking me how I knew the land was so 
near, notwithstanding the darkness of the night; and, 
by a spontaneous impulse of their gratitude, they 
stripped themselves of a part of their clothes^ and pre- 
sente(^ them to me; so that I soon found myself dressed 
in a most grotesque maiiner. I was, however, skreened 
from the cold wind that t^lew. 

^ut what land was it' upon which we had disem- 
barked? I sent four tostn to explore it, and found, upon 
their return, that we were upon a desprt island, which 
was a mere sandy plain, without water, rocks, or vege- 
tataon^ We perceived the main land at some leagues 
distance; but how to venture uppn a still furious sea 
we knew not. And if the hurricane were to last some 
days, how could we remain vyithout eating or drinking? 
y The weather, which cleared up by degrees, enabled 
us to perceive our ship in the horizon, with another 
vessel at its side. What was our joy upon observing 
it, after tWnking it was lost! But what could the other 
ship be? 

The weather became cloudy a second time. Tor- 
rents of rain fell upton us; and the cold wind nearly 
deprived us of feeling. We kept closely together, to 
keep ourselves warm if possible, and spread a large 
cloak that we hatd by accident with us over our heads, 
to serve us as a shelter, which kept oflf some of the rain 
and wind; and we bcjgan to be a little warmer. 

At noon the weather became more calm; and the 
boat of the other ship, which' was looking for us, ap- 
proached near enough to discover the signals we made 
with a shirt tied to the ^tid of an oar. The sailors as- 
sured us that' our Yes9el was sa^yed, without having 
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sustained much damage; because it was very sound, 
and not heavily laden. As she had lost all her anchors, 
she was fortunately assisted by the other ship, ivhicfa, 
arriving by chance in the moment of distress, lent her 
an anchor and cables. ' 

We embarked on board the two boats, and returned 
to the ship; but what a scene presented itself upon my 
arrival! All of them, glad to see me safe, threw them- 
selves at my feet, shedding tears of joy: they embi^ded 
me, not knowing bow to express their satisfaction; for 
they imagined we had been all buried in the sea; and 
we, in our turn, had thought they must have been 
dashed to pieces against the rock. My heart could not 
withstand so affecting a scene; I was deeply moved, 
and wept with them. 

At the moment that we left the ship, a man trying 
to leap into the,boat fell into the sea. This was the only 
person who fell a victim to the tempest. 

We remained the whole day and the following night 
at anchor, to give time tb put every thing in or4er, so 
that we might sail the following day. 

Tuesday 9 January 6th. 
After having ssuled all the day, and passed near the 
island of Djebel-Hazen, we cast anchor upon the Ara- 
bian coast at night-fall. 

JFednesday^ January 1th* 
We entered, towards the evening, the port of Jenboa, 
the largest and most considerable town upon the Ara- 
bian coast after Djedda. 

TTmrsduy^ January 8th. 
We passed ihe day at Jenboa. The captain bought 
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atichorsy and other articles which he stood in need of, 
and had the ship calked. 

Friday^ January 9th. 

We passed the tropic this day, and cast anchor at 
Algiar. 

I made some curious observations here/ whicH are 
lost. 

The 10th, 11th, and 12th, we' sailed during the 
day, and anchored during the night. The notes I took 
during these daysr were unfortunately mislaid. 

I began to feel a continued pain in the groin; and a 
considerable swelling took place,* which made me think 
I had a rupture. It was no doubt occasioned by the 
effort I made in leaping over the heads of the people 
on the night of the storm. This chagrined me the niore, 
as I feared I should be incapable to support any fa- 
tigue, or to mount dn horseback, at the moment when 
r should require all my strength. 

As it was an accident -I had never foreseen, I had 
fiot ta^en any notes of the way to cure this disease. I 
did not know what to do; but, guided by simple reason- 
ing, I applied bandages and pressure to it, and tried 
every thing to redCice the part, by lying down in the 
most favourable posture for nky situation. 

On the last of these days we arrived at Arabok, 
which is at the northern extremity of Beled el Haram, 
or Holy Land. The ship ran upon the sand purposely, 
to enable the pilgrims4o perform the first duty of their 
pilgrimage, which is called laharmo. It consists in 
throwing themselves into the sea; in bathing, and 
making a general ablution with the water and sand; 
in saying a prayer whilst naked; in covering the body 
irom the wsust to tlie knees with a cloth without a seam, 
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which they call Ihrato; and in taking some steps in 
the direction of Mecca^ whilst uttering the following 
invocation: 

Li Beik; allahumma li B^ik \ 
Li B^'ik; la scharika laka K Beik 
Inna albamda, ona naamata laka 
Ou61 moulkou, la scharika l6ik. . 

They afterwards form some little heaps of sand with 
their hands, embark dressed as above mentioned, and 
repeat the same prayer during the remainder of the 
voyage. ' . , ' . 

As r was ill I did not throw myself into the sea. I 
performed my ablution with the sand, whilst my ser- 
vants formed an open space for me with sheets and 
hha'iques, to skreen me from the wind. I offered up 
my prayer and invocation, and formed the piles of 
sand whilst naked, according to the spirit of the order, 
I returned to the ship leaning upon their arms as I had 
gone. • . • 

Upon whatever coast of the.Beled el Harim, or 
Holy Land, the pilgrim arrives, he is obliged to ob- 
serve the same ceremonies, which are considered as 
the beginning of the pilgrimage. There are some slight 
variations in tlie four Qrthodox rites of the law. 

From this moment they must not shave their heads 
until they have made the seven turns round the house 
of God, kissed the black stone, drank of the water of 
the sacred well called Zemzem, and made the seven 
journeys between the sacred hills of Ssafa and M6roua, 

Tuesday^ January litL 
We cast anchor happily in the harbour of Djedda, 
which terminated this dreadful passage.. 
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I sent my servant immediately on shore with letters 
to the merahant Sidi MoHamed Nas» who if as charged 
with my afiairs. 

I went ashore myself in a boat about noon. I was 
very well received, and lodged in an apartment adorn- 
ed with ever)'^ eastern luxury. They immediately served 
up a grancL repast. 

At sun-set the ship arrived in the inner port; and 
the next morning, my servants and effects being dis- 
embarked, I established myself in a house of my own. 
. I felt myself much indisposed and very weak, so 
that I could scarcely move myself. The four first days 
after I landed I had a fever, notwithstanding which I 
went to the mosque on Friday, where I met with a 
disagreeable circumstance, which I shall relate. 

The day after my arrival; the Governor, who was a 
negro, named Ouisir, and had been a slave to the Sul- 
tan Scheriff of Mecca, sent to tell me that he had been 
informed I had. some saddles, and that he desired to 
see them. It was clear that the drift of this proceeding 
was to obtain one of them as a present; but as I had 
not received any mark of consideration from this per- 
sonage, and as I did not either want his services or 
fear him, I ordered my groom to carry the five saddles 
to -his house, but only to allow him to look at them. 

The Governor having examined them, let some in- 
direct hints escape him; but my servant pretended not 
to understand him, and agreeable to my instructions 
brought them all away. 

It appeared that this circumstance hurt the pride of 
the Governor, who, to revenue himself, tried to offer 
me some public insult, which he carried into execu- 
tion on the following FridJiy. 

I had been in the habit, in all the countries through 
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which I had travelled, of ordering some of mjr ser- 
vants to" precede me with my carpet, to place it in the 
mosque by the side of the Imam, and to keep my 
place, by standing by it until my arrival; and however 
full the mosque was, my carpet had been respected at 
all times. 

I had observe this rule on the Friday in question. 
My servants had placed my carpet in the mosque, and 
I was upon it, repeating my introductory prayer, when 
the Governor, accompanied by tus black officers, ar- 
rived. The latter madcf those who were near me rise, 
and placed the Governor's carpet in such a manner 
that a part of it covered a part of mine; but they did 
not dare to say a word to me. The Governor placed 
himself; and his chief officer, after some hesitation, 
became emboldened, and tapped me softly upon the 
shoulder. I tttmed my head. He then made a sign to 
me to. quit my place, which I did immediately, to avoid 
a disturbance; and he immediately placed himself upon . 
my carpet, and be^an his prayers. 

Eyery body looked with astonishment, and seemed 
desirous to see how the afiair would end, and how I 
should take the offence. I, Scherif, son of Othman Bey 
el Abbassi, could T support the insult of a slave! But 
he and his attendants were armed^ They sought to 
provoke; and if I had allowed myself to be mastered 
by my passion, they would have abused their autliori- 
ty; in consequence of which I formed my resolution 
as to the course I intended to take. 

The moment the prayers were finished, I arose be- 
fore any other person; and said to my servants, in a 
loud and harsh tone, ^' Take up thaC carpet, carry it 
'^ to the Imam, and tell him I present it to him for the 
^^ use of the piosque; for I will never more make use 
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- ' of 'it for my prayers. Carry it away.'* My servants 
look it up very briskly, and carried it to the Imam, ivko 
was very glad of the present. The rest of the people 
applauded th'is action; but the black Governor and his 
officers remained petrified. I presented scune alms to 
the mosque and the poor, and» accompanied by %verai 
persons, returned home, when I went to bed, being 
tormented by a* strong fever. 

Notwithstanding my feeble state of health, I made 
some astronomical observations, which gave me the 
longitude by lunary distances* of 36*^32' 37" E. from 
the observatory of Paris. The latitude, according to the 
sun's course, was 2V3a^ 14" N., and the magnetical 
declination 10<> 4' SS" W. 

Djedda is a pretty town. Its streets are regular. The 
houses are fine, built of stone, and are two and three 
stories high, but are not very solid. They all have a 
great number of windows, and flat foois. 

Thcr6 are five mosques^ which are all poor and ugly. 

The town is surrounded with a good wall, which 
has irregular towers. At ten paces distance from the 
outside of the wall there is a ditch, which is entirely 
useless, as it is not flanked by any work. It is filled 
with dirt at the city gate, to serve as a passage instead 
of a draw-bridge; and although of a late construction, 
will not last very long, its sides being cut perpendicu- 
larly, without any lining. It is aboutten feet broad and 
twelve deep. 

The public markets are well supplied, but the prices 
are high. A fowl costs a Spanish piastre. The vegeta- 
bles are brought from a distance; for there are no gar- 
dens at Djedda, on account of there not being any 
river or spring. 

The inhabitants drink rain water, which is excellent, 
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as it is preserved in good cisterns. I cannctt say as muc r, 
of the bread, which did not appear to me to be of -* 
good quality. * ^ 

The air Js constantly perfumed; for in all the public 
places there are m^i who sell water in glasses to drink, 
and who have a small chafing dish near them, in which 
they bum incense and other aromatics. The same 
custom is observed in the coffee houses^ shops, and 
houses. , 

There are about 5,000 inhabitants in . the town, 
which may be considered as the mart of the interior 
commerce of the Red Sea. The ships from Mokha 
bring to it coffee, and the products of the East, which 
are unloaded here, re-shipped ,in other vessels, iind . 
transported to Suez, Jenboa, Kossier, and all other 
points of Jthe Arabian and African coasts. It is certain, 
that if the Arabs were more skilled in navigation, 
Mokha could send its cargoes direct to Suez, without 
touching at Djedda, which enhances the prices of the 
commodities; but this is almost impossible at present,. 
on account of their want of proficiency in this art, their 
ill- constructed ships without decks, and their ignorant 
captains, to whom a voyage from Mokha to Djedda, 
or from the latter place to Suez, is equal to a voyage 
half round the globe. 

The interest of the Arabs, on the other hand, op- 
poses an amelioration in this respect; for at present the 
articles of commerce leave in their town and country 
the product of interests, coihmissions, transports, du- 
ties, &c. which they would lose if the navigation were 
improved; and Djedda would become an unimportant 
place. The iperchants at Djedda buy at Mokha, or 
rather those of Mokha ship cargoes, which are sold at 
Djedda; and the Cairo merchants seild money to Djed- 
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^ ... 

da, to make purchases through the^ medium of« the 

commissioners at Suez. All the manufacjures of Eu- 
rope are imported at Djedda by way of Suez, parti- 
cularly cloth; but these do not serve to balance the 
productions of the East, and the coffee, which are 
exported, dnd paid for in Spanish piastres, or in large 
German crowns: these last are in mortrequest, because 
they gain considerable by them at Jemen and Mokha. 

The merchant who transacted my affairs appeared 
to carry on an extensive trad^; but I belieye he had 
little m<Miey, for it wasf A^ery difficult to obtain any 
from him. 

There is a great deal of luxury in the costume and 
apartments of the rich; but among the lower orders 
there are many very poor, some almost naked, and in 
the greatest miser}^ . ,V . ., ^ 

The garrison is composed of two hundred Turkish 
and Arab soldiers; but we must not imagine that they 
mount guard, or execute the least military duty. Their 
business is confined to passing the night and the; day 
in the coffee houses, drinking, smoking, and playing 
^t chess. 

V Thei-e are no Europeans at Djedda; but there area 
;few Christians, Copts, confined to a house or barrack 
contiguous to the landing places 

The most important person in the town is the prin- 
cipal merchant, who is called Sidi Alarbi Djilarni. He 
is a man of talent, and very much attached to the En- 
glish, with whom he makes almost all his bargains. 

The inhabitants were at this time very much en- 
raged, because the French the year before had seized 
upon a ship richly It^en belonging tp the Sultan 
Scherif, as also many other Arab vessels; notwith- 
staoding which they did not cry vengeance, or show 
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their hatred to the French nation; on the contrary, they 
Avished to be upon terms with theth; but they did not 
know how to set about it. I believe they had* really 
begun to like the French, since they had seen their 
conduct'in Egypt. 

Seduced as I was by the renown of the Arabian 
horses, I sent mine back from Suez to Cairo; but I 
found that at Djedda there ' were none, except a few 
which belonged to the rich merchants for their own 
use, and which they were unwilling to dispose of. I 
did not see a single, mule. The asses arc excellent, 
large, and well made, but have no advantage in shape 
over those of Egypt.' There are an infinite number of 
camels, which ^re the only beasts of burden in the 
country. ^ 

I saw a prodigious number of dogs in the streets, 
which are without masters, as in all the Mussulman 
towns. They appear to be regularly organized, or di* 
vided into tribes or families; for when one of them has 
the misfortune or the boldness to leave his own quar- 
ter, they make an infernal noise; and the intruder 
never escapes without receiving serious wounds. The 
cats, which resemble tliose of Europe^-are hearly equal 
in number to the dogs. There are few flies, and no 
gnats, or other insects. 

There are no coals at Djedda: the only fuel is wood, 
brought frbm a great distance, or the temains of old 
buildings. 

They obtain their flour from Africa. 

The inhabitants appeared to me to have sprung 
from a mixture x}f the Negro, Abyssinian, Indian, and 
Arab nations. I remarked several who had Indian faces, 
appfoaching even to the Chinese. 

The intercourse between the men and the female 
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slaves of Abyssinia and the negresses is so conimon, 
that upon the first 4]ay of my arrival one of the first 
things which the merchant asked me was, if he should 
purchase an Abyssinian female slave for me. I thanked 
him, but refused his offer; not that it would^ b£ pro- 
hibited by my law, but I considered ihyself as under 
a state df penitence during my pilgrimage. 

There are, it is said, about a hundred coasting ves- 
sels that trade from here to Suez, and the same num- 
ber which go to and froni Mokha; but as there are 
many in general under repair, I believe the number 
may be reduced. A year never passes without several 
being^ lost upon the rocks in the Red Sea; but there 
are always some building at Suez, Djedda, or Mokha^ 

These people were once much richer; but the war 
with the Wehhabites has impoverished them; because 
they have passed their nights and days during many 
years under arms. To this cause may also be added 
the war in Europe, Which has paralyzed the commerce 
of the East; and the revolutions in Egypt, Arabia, 
Barbary, and also their own country, which have pre- 
vented or rendered difficult the pilgrimage of persons 
from the West. All those causes have powerfully influ- 
enced their happiness and riches. 

Without the wall of the town, upon the land side, 
are a number of houses, inhabited by very poor per- 
sons. '' < 

Djedda is situated in a desert plain. The climate is 
inconstant. I observed the hygtometer to pass from 
great drought to extreme moisture in a short space of 
time* The north wind, traversing the deserts of Ara- 
bia, arrives in such a state of dryness, that the skin is ' 
parched: paper cracks as if it was iq the mouth of an 
oven; and the air is always loaded with sand. If the 
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wind changes to the south, every thing is in an oppo- 
site extreme: the air is damp; and every thing that they 
handle feels of a clammy wet; This moisture relaxes 
the animal fibres, and is very disagreeable. Notwith- 
standi^g/the ii^abitsufits assert that it is more salujbri- ^ 
ous than the aridity oftthe north wind* 

The greatest heat I observed during my stay was 
23° of Reaumur. When the south wind blew, I per- 
ceived the atmosphere to be loaded with a sort of fog. 

I observed the moon one night in the zenith, and 
another towards the north. This was the effect of the 
latitude; fpr I was ne.arly two degrees to the south of 
the tropic, or in the torrid zone. • 

From the first moment of my arrival they presented 
me every day some little pitchers of the water of the 
miraculous well called Zemzem, at Mecca, which I 
drank and paid for. ■ ' 

The evening before my departure for Mecca, the 
captain of *the ship, who came to see me, broke my 
hygrometer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pilgrimage to MecoA.— £1 H«ddiu— ArriTal at Me«ca.*-Ceremoiiie8 of th«. Pil- 
grimage to the Hoase of God, to Saifa, and to Merna. — ^Viait to the interior of ^ 
£1 Raaba, or House of God.— Presentation to the Sultan Scherif.— Visit to 
the Chief of the Scherifs. — Purification or washing of El Kliaba. — Honourable 
Title aequired by Ali Bey.— Arrival of the Wehbabis. 

Bbing a little recovered, though very weak, I set 
out for Mecca on Wednesday the 21st of January, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

I travelled in a machine made of sticks, and covered 
with cushions, of tht form of a sopha or cabriolet. 
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roofed with boughs upon archeSi which they placed 
upon the back ^f a camel, and called ^Schevria. It 
was veiy convenient, as I wai5 enabled to sit up or lie 
down in it; but the motion of the camel, whichlfeit 
for the first timcf in my life, completely exhausted me, 
in the feeble state that I was in. My Arabs began to 
dispute befbrje they left the town, and coittmued during 
a whole hour, shouting and stunning every body. I 
thought they had finished; but new disputes and cries 
arose when we were outside the walls, which lasted 
another hour. At last a calm succeeded to the storm; 
and the camels being loaded, we jset out upon our way 
at five, in an easterly direction, across a large desert 
plain, terminated ^t the horizon by groupes of small 
detached mountains, the aspect of which gave a little 
variety to the picture. 

At half-past eight in the evening we arrived at the 
mountains, which are composed of bare iStbne, and do 
not produce any vegetation. •• . 

The serine atmosphere, and the moon, which shone 
bright above our heads, rendered our journey very 
agreeable. My Arabs sang and danced arouhd me. 
For my part, •! was far fi-om being at my ease; the 
motion of the camel was insupportable. At length, 
stunned by their noise, exhausted by fatigue, and my 
weak state, I fell asleep during two hours. When I 
awoke my fever was increased; and I vomited some 
blood. . 

My Arabs having fallen asleep, we lost our way; 
but discovering about midnight that we directed our 
course to Mokha, we changed it to the north-east, 
passing been woody mountains of a certain height; 

* See the Plate. 
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and having found our road again, we continued east- 
ward until six o'clock in the mornings when we halted 
at a small doUar, called £1 Hadda^ where there was a 
well of briny water. 

I could not exactly estimate the distance we had 
gone; but I think we were about eight leagues to the 
east of Djedda. 

The huts in this douar were all alike, ^uite round, 
about seven or eight feet diameter. The tops resem- 
ble cones, the summits of which are about seven feet 
high. They are formed with sticks like a cage, and 
covered with palm leaves and bushes.* 

On the outside of the douar, which was encompass- 
ed. by a hedge, were two circles of empty huts, which 
wer^ destined to lodge the caravans; upon the arrival 
of which, the persons choose those that suit them best, 
without asking permission of any one. 

Betweep thp circles was the well, which was about 
two feet square and six fathoms deep. We judged that 
the so^ was composed of n^oving sand to a great 
depth, by looking down the well, which was lined from 
top to bottom with boards to prevent its falling in. 

There was some vegetation; but no flowers or 
fruit. This douar is situated in a sandy valley, which 
runs east and west, and is enclosed by mountains of 
red porphyry, of a colour more or less dark. 

It appeared interesting to me to see the camels eat. 
The driver placed a mat of a circular form, about six 
feet diap:ieter, upon the ground, upon which he laid a 
pile of brambles and herbs, cut vc^y small: he then 
permitted the camels to approach, wheii they imme- 
diately squatted themselves down upon the ground all 

* Sec the Plate,. . 
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round it, at regular distj^tices, and begaa to eat with a 
sort of politeness and ofder which gave me pleasure. 
They each eat the herbs that were before them by a 
little at a time; and if either of them left his place, his 
companion at his side appeared to scold him in a 
friendly manner, which, made the other feel his fault, 
and return to it again. In a word, the camels' table is 
a faithful copy of their masters'. 

We repeated the ceremony of purification, or ma- 
harmo, here, that we had performed already at Araboh. 
I made use of warm jwater, and repeated the prayer as 
usual whiht naked; after ^which I covered myself with 
two napkins without seams, putting one round my 
loins, and the other round my body, passing it over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm, which re- 
mained naked, as ako my head, legs,^ and feet. In this 
state I walked some steps in the direction of Mecca, 
reciting the invocation, "Li Beik," &g. I retained 
this costume until the evening, according to the law, 
when I resumed my ordinary habit. 

The inhabitants of the douar sell fresh water, which 
they bring from the neighbouring mountains to the 
southward. 

Upon our departure, an Arab of the douar came to 
ask me for a remuneration for the lodging. I gave him 
a trifle. 

At half.past three in the afternoon we took our 
leave, and set out in an easterly direction, by a very 
fine,'br6ad, and straight road. ' 

We began afterwards to see several little woods. 
After sun-set we passed between some volcanic moun- 
tains, covered with black lava, and perceived the shells 
of some houses thatrhad been destroyed by the Weh- 
habites. We climbed ovQr some small hills, and at 
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eleven at night entered into a deep and narraw^defiles 
in which the road was cut m steps through the differ- , 
ent windings. This defile would make a strong fnilitsuy 
position. 

At midnight, between Thursday and Friday the 23d 
of January 1 807, or the 14th of the month Doulkaada^ 
in the year 1221 of the Hegira, I arrived, thi^ough tlic 
favour of divine mercy, at the firist houses of the holy 
city of Mecca, fifteen months after my departure from 
Morocco. ' . , _ 

There were at the entranc6 of the town several 
Mogrebins, or Arabs of the West, who were waiting 
my arrival, with little pitchers of the water from th? 
well of Zemzem, which they presented me to drinki 
begging me not to take it of any other person, and 
oflfering to supply my house. They told me secretly 
never to drink the water which the chief of the welis 
should offer to me« 

Several other persons, who were also waiting, dis- 
puted between themselves which should have me for 
a lodger; for the lodgings are one of the principal spe- 
culations of the inhabitants. But the persons who were 
charged with providing every thing for me during my 
stay at Djedda, soon put an end to these disputes, by 
taking me to a house that had been prepared for me* 
It Was situated near the teniple, and the house in- 
habited by the Sultan Scherif. 

Pilgrims ought to enter on foot into Mecqa; but ia 
consequence of my illness I remained upon my camel 
until I arrived at my lodging. 

The moment I entered I performed a general ablu- 
tion; after which I was conducted in procession to« 
wards the temple, with all my people, by a person 
appointed for that purpose, who, aa he walkjed akn^ 
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recited different prayers in a loud voipe, which we re- 
peated altogether, word for word, in the same tone. I 
was supported by two persons, on account of my ex- 
treme weakness. 

In this manner we arrived at the temple, making a 
tour by the principal street to enter at the Beb-es- 
selem, or Gate of Health, which they lopk upon as a 
happy auspice. After having taken off our sandals we 
entered in at this blessed gate, which is placed near 
the northern angle of the temple. We had already 
traversed the portal or gallery, and were upon the point 
of entering the great space where the house of God, 
or El Kaaba, is situated, when our guide arrested our 
steps, and, pointing Vyith his finger towards it, said 
with emphasis, " Schouf, schouf, el beit Allah el 
Haram." " Look, look, the house of God, the pro- 
hibited.'* The crowd that surrounded me; the portico 
of columns half hid from view; the immense size of 
the temple; the Kaaba, or house of God, covered with 
the black cloth from top to bottom, and surrounded 
with a circle of lamps or lanterns; the hour; the silence 
of the night; and this man speaking in a solemn tone, 
as if he had been inspired; all served to form an im- 
posing picture, which wiH never be efiaced from my 
memory. 

We entered into the court by a path a foot high, 
bordering diagonally upont the northern angle of the 
Kaaba, which is nearly in the centre of the temple. 
Before we arrived at it, we passed under a sort of 
isolated triumphal arch, called Beb-es-selem^ like the 
gat^ by which we had entered. Being arrived at the 
house of God, we repeated a little prayer^ kissed the 
sacred black stone brought by ihh angel Gabriel, named 
liajeni el Assouad, or the heavenly stone; and, having 
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the guide at our head, we performed the first tour round 
the Kaaba, reciting prayers at the same time. 

The Kaaba is a quadrilateral tower, entirely covered 
with an immense black cloth, except the bjase. The 
black stone is discovered through an opening in the 
cloth. It is encrusted on the eastern angle. A similar 
opening to the former at the southern angle discovers 
a part of it, which is of common nfarble. On the north- 
west side rises a parapet about a leaning Height, forin- 
ing nearly a semicircle, separated froih the building, 
called El Hajar Ismail, or the Stones of Ismael. 

The following is a detail of the ulterior ceremonies 
which are observed in this religious act, such as I per- 
formed them myself at thb period. 

The pilgrims go seven times round the Kaaba, 
beginning at the black stone, or the eastern angle, and 
passing the principal front, in which is the door; from 
whence turning to the west and south, outside of the 
stones of Ismael. Being arrived at the southern angle, 
they stretch out the right arm; when, having touched 
the angular marble with the hand, taking great care 
that the lower part of their garment does not touch 
the uncovered base, they pass it over the face and 
beard, saying, " In the name of God, the greatest God, 
praises be to God;" and they continue to walk towards 
the north-east, saying, " Oh great God! be with me! 
Give me the good things^ of this world, and those of 
the next." Beingjreturned to the eastern angle, they 
raise their hands as at the beginning of the canonical 
prayer, an^'cry^*' In 't^^^ of God, the greatest 

God." They afterwards say, with their hands ddwil, 
" Praises be to God;*^and kiss the black stone. Thus 
terminates the first tour. 

The second is like the first, except that the prayers 






^re different from the angle of the blaqk s»tp{ie to that 
of the south; but they are the same from the latter to 
the former, and are repeated with the same forms 
during the s^v^ rounds. The tr^ditianal Js^w orders 
that the last rounds should be made in a quick;step; 
but in consecjuehce of my weal: state we went very 
slowly. 

At the end of the seventh, ^nd after having kissed 
the fatlack stone, they recite in common a short prayer, 
standing near the dopr of the Kaaba, from whence they 
go to a sort of cradle called Makam Ibrahim, or the 
place' of Abraham, situated between the Kaaba and 
the Arch Beb-es-selem, when they recite a common 
prayer. They then go to the well Zemzemi 3ind draw 
buckets of water, of which they drink as ihuch as they 
can swallow. After this they leave the temple by El 
Beb Saffa, or the gate of Saffa, from whence they go up 
a small street facing, which (orms what is called Djebel 
Saffa, or the hill of Saffa. 

At the end of this street, whiph is terminated by a 
portico composed of three arches upon columns, as- 
cerided by steps, is the sacred place called Saffa. When 
{he pilgrims h^ve arrived there, they turn their faces 
towards the gate of the temple, and recite a short 
prayer standing. 

The procession then directs its course through the 
principal street, and passes a part qf Djebel Meroua, 
or the hill of Merou2|, the pilgrims reciting some 
prayers at the end of the street, which is terminated 
by a great wall. They then ascend some steps; and, 
turning their faces towards the temple, the view of 
which is interrupted by the intervening houses, recite 
a short prayer standing, and continue to go from the 
ime hill to. the pther seven tim^^, repeating prayers in 
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a louii voicfc 9js ttey prpi^ejed^ and $hqrt ones at the 
t\vd sacred place3s which contstitute the seyen jpiiroeys 
Ijetween the two hill§. 

These being completed, there are a number of bar^ 
bers in Waitipg to isfaaye fte pilgrims' head^, which , 
they do very quickly, at the sami? time saying prayers 
in a loud tone, which the former repeat after theih 
word for word* This operaiioh terminates the first cere* 
monies, of the pilgrimage tp Mecca* 

It is generally known that almost all Mus§ulmen let 
a tuft of hair grow upon the crown of their head. The 
reformer Abdouluebab declared this to be a sin; and 
as the Wehhabites govern the country, every body is 
obliged tashav^ his* head. Inconsequence of this, my 
long tuft wasHwept away by the inexorable barber. 

The day beginning" to dawn when I had finished 
these first ceremonies, they told me I might retire to 
take a little rest; but as the hout for morning prayer 
was not far distant, I preferred to return to the temple, 
nQtwith$tandiiig my weakness, which was inerease4 
by fatigue; and I did not return home until six o?clock 
in the morning, after prayers* 

J went to the temple again at noon, to the public 
Friday prayefy after having a second time made the 
scY^n tuni^ jjpund the Kaaba, recited a particular 
prayer^ and dcank largely of the water of 2emaem. 

The next day, Saturday the 24th of January 1807, 
the 15th of the month poulkaada, in the year 1221 of 
the Hegira, they opened the door of the Kaaba, which 
is *hut the whole year, except three day s; on the fir^t of 
which, all the men who are at Mpcca may go in and say 
their prayers. On the second and following day it is 
dedicated to the women, who go to pray; and the third, 
five days afterwards, is appropriated to iVashing and 
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purifying it. It is on this account that the pilgrims, 
who generally stay only eight days at the period of tk 
pilgrimage to Aarafat, return without having visited 
the inside of the Kaaba. 

The door is in the north-east front, at a small dis- 
tance from the black stone, and is six feet above the 
kvel of the coart:^tbey therefore placed, on the days 
when it was open, a handsome wooden staircase, 
mounted upon six bronze rollers. 

I was carried to the temple on those day^; and as 
there was an immense crowd, they made me sit down 
in a kind of bower belonging to the guard, which is 
composed of black eunuchs. 

The crowd being a little diminished, my guide and 
some guards conveyed me to the Kaaba. They took 
great care to make me put my right foot upon the first 
step in ascending. 

Having entefed the only hall in the Kaabaj I was 
immediatdy conducted to the southern corner, where, 
placing my body and &ce as close as possible to the 
wall, I repeated a prayer in a loud voice, and afterwards 
the ordinary prayer. I went successively to the west 
and north corners, repeating the same prayers as be- 
fore in each. Being come at last to the east corner, 1 
said a short prayer standing, and kissed the silver key 
of the Kaaba, which one of the Scherif *s children, who 
was seated in an armed chair, held for tliat purpose. 
After tliis I withdrew,"^ escorted by the eunuchs, who 
made their way through the crowd, by striking the 
people with their fists. As soon as I got outside 1 
kissed the black stbnfe;* took seven more turns round 
the building; weht into a small dltCh, which is fclose to 
the door^ where I said the ordinary prayer; and, after 
having drank some water of^ the blessed Zemzem, I 
returned home. 
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I received an order in the afternoon to hold myself 
in readiness to present myself to the Sultan Scherif. 

The Nekib el Ascharaf, or chief of the Scherifs, 
came to conduct me to the palace. He entered^ but I 
waited at the door for the order to go in. A moment 
after, .the chief of the well, who was already my friend, 
came to meet me. We ascended the staircase in the 
middle of which was a door that stopped our passage. 
My guide knocked at it, when two armed servants 
opened it. We continued to ascend; we traversed a 
dark gallery; and, after having left our sanclfils in this 
place, we entered into a fine saloon, in which was the 
Sultan Scherif (named Scherif Ghaleb), seated near a 
window, surrounded by six persons who were stand- 
ing- 
After I had saluted him, he askied me the following 

questions: 

Do you speak Arabic?* 
Yes, sire. 
. And Turkish? 
No, sire. 
Arabic only? 
Yes, sire. 

Do you speak any Christian languages? 
Some. 

Of what country are you? 
Haleb, or Alep. 
Did you leave it when young? 
Yes, sire. 
Where have you been since? 

I related my history to him. The Scherif then said to^ 
him who was on his left, ** He speaks Arabic very 

* The Scherif th<yught that I was a Turk. 
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welt; hik accent is pure;'^ and addressing bimself to 
me, he cried, " Come near to me.** I approached a 
little. He repeatea, " Come near to me.** I then went 
close to him. He said, *' Sit down.^' I hasted to 
comply; and imtnediateljr he made the' person upon 
his left sit down. **Yoa have without doubt,'' said the 
Scherif, ** some news from the Christian lands. Tell 
me the last you Have heard." J related to him briefly 
the actual state of Europe. He asked me if I could 
read and write French. " A little, sire,'* I replied. "A 
little, or* well?" "A little, and incorrectly, sire." 
** Which are the languages that you speak and write 
the best?^' *^ Italian and Spanish." We continued this 
conversation during an hour. At length, after having 
made him my present, and delivered the firman of the 
Captain Pachia, I retired, accompanied by my friend, 
the chief of Zemzem, who conducted me to my house. 

Before I proceed, I must give a description of this 
interesting person, the Chief of the Well. * 

He is a young man, about twenty-tvvo or twenty- 
four years of age, extremely handsome, with very fine 
eyes. He dresses remarkably well, and is very polished. 
He has an air of sweetness, which is seducing^ and 
/appears to be endowed with all tte qualities which 
render a person amiable. As he possesses the entire 
confidence of the Scherif, i» fills the most important 
place. His title is, The Poisonen Take courage, 
reader, lest I should make you tremble for me. This 
dangerous man was known to me the first time I went 
to the well of Zemzem j when be made his court assi- 
duously to me. He 'gave me a magnificent dinner, and 
sent me every day^ two small pitchers of the water of 
the miraculous well, fie even watched the moments 
when I wcfnt td the temple, and ran with the most 
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winning grace and sweetness to {H*es6nt me a handsome 
cup filled with the same water, which I drank to the 
last drop, because it would have been considered a sort 
of crime or impiety to have refused it. 

This wretch observes the same conduct to all the 
Pachas and important personages Who come here* 
Upon the slightest suspicion, or the least caprice that 
may arise in the mind of the Scherif, he orders,- the 
other obeys, and the unhappy stranger ceases to exist* 
As it is reckoned impious not to accept the sacred 
water presented by the chief of the well, this man is 
arbiter of the lives of every one, and has already sacri- 
ficed many victims. 

From time immemorial the Sultan Scherifs of 
Mecca have had a poisoner at their court; and it is 
remarkable that they do not try to conceal it, since it 
is well known, in Egypt and Constantinople, that the 
Divan has several times sent to Mecca, Pachas, or 
other persons, to be sacrificed in this manner. 

This was the reason why the Mogrebins or Arabs 
of the West, who are entirely devoted to me, hasted 
to iwarn me to be ppon my guard upon my arrival in 
the city. My servants wished this traitor at the devil; ^ 
but I myself treated him with the greatest majrks of 
confidence. I accepted his water and his entertainments 
with an unaherable serenity and coolness. I took the 
precaution, however, to keep three doses of vitriolated 
zinc, a much more active emetic than tartar emetic, 
always in my pocket, to take the instant I*should per- 
ceive the least indication of treason. 

The Scherif appeated to me to be about thirty. six 
or forty years of age: ,he is of a brown complexion, 
rather lusty; has fine large eyes, and a regular beard. 
His dress^ consists of a beaisch, or outer caftan> with 
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an under ene^ bound mth a cadimire shawl: of another 
his turban is eomposed. He had a large cushion placed 
behind biniy a second at his side, and a third at bis 
feet, upon which he leaned ftiequentty. There was no 
other furmture besides these in the saloon, except a 
large carpet that coirered the floor* He smoked his 
Persian pipe, or nerguil6| durir^ my visit; but the 
pipe itself was in another room, from which a tube of 
leather passed to his mouth, through a hole in the wall. 
The reformer Abdoulwehhab havii^ prockimed the 
use of tc^GCo to be a sin, and bis sectaries who 
govern Arabia being geaeraily fermidable, they smoke 
with great circumspection, and mostly out of sight. 

The next day, Sunday the 25th of January, I paid 
a visit to the Nekib el Ascharaf, or chief of the 
Scherife, and made him a little present. He received 
me with much friendship^ and showed me as much 
attention as I could desire. This was the second day 
of the opening of the Kaaba; which was, as I have 
already remarked, set apart for the women* They en- 
tered it in crowds to say their pnqrers, and went seven 
times round it, th^same as the meii» 

On Thui^day the 2dlh of January, and the 20th of 
the month Doulkaada, die Kaaba was washed aad pu- 
rified, With the feUowing ceremonies: 

Two hours a£ter sun»-rise^ the Suhaa Scherif went 
to the temple, aecomparied by about thirty persons, 
and twelve Ne^ro and Arabian guards. The door of 
the Kaaba Avas already open, and surrounded with an 
immense number of people. The staircase was not 
[daced. The Sul^ui Scherif got upo^ the shouliders 
and heads oS the multitude, ^Msd entered with the prin- 
cipal Scheiks of the ^ibes. 'I'bose below wisb^ to do 
the «ame, but the guards.prevented them, by beating 
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them witli their sticks. I staid at a distance from the 
door, to avoid the crowd, and iii a short time received 
an order from the Scherif of the well to advance to the 
door, where he stood, making signs to me. But how 
could I get through the crowd that stood between us? 

AH the water carriers in Mecca were advancing 
with their vessels full of water, which they passed 
from hand to hand, until they reached the guards at the 
door^ They also passed a great number of very small 
brooms, made of the leaves of paim trees, in the same 
manner. The negro^ began to throw the water upon 
the marble pavemeiit of the Kaaba: they also cast rose 
water upon it, which, flowing out at a hole under the 
door, was caught with great avidity by the faithful. 
But as it did not run out fast enough to satisfy the 
wonts of those at a distance, who were desirous to ob- 
tain it, they cried out for some of it to drink, and to 
wash themselves with: the negroes, with cups, and 
with their hands, threw it in quantities over them. 
TJbey were civii enough to pass a small pitcher and :ft 
cup full of it to me, of which I drank as much as pos- 
sible, and poured the rest over myself; for although 
thu water is very dirty, it is a benediction of God, and 
is besides much perfumed with rose water. 

I at last mad^ an ejBbrt to approach; several persons 
raided me up; aud« after walking upon the heads of 
several others, I arrived at the door, where the negro 
guordii helped me to get in. 

X was piepsLred for the operation; foj I had on only 
my shirt, a caschaba, or a shiit of white wool without 
ideeves, my twban, and the hbaik that covered me. 

The Sultan Scherif ^wept the Imll himself. Imme- 
diately after I entered* the guards took off na^ bhaik, 
andprqseated me a bundle of small brooms, some of 
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atod I mounted upOD^ a he«p of .iiibbi9h. to observe 
them better. 

J saw A column of them defile» whicli appeared com. 
pf9S6d of five or six thousand mei^ so pressed together 
in the whok width of the stfeet, that it would not 
have been possible to have moved a hand. The coiumn 
was pr^cQded by three or four horsemen^ armed with 
a lance twelve feet long, and foUawed by fifteen or 
tweilty mi^ mounted upon horses, camels, and dome* 
dartes, with lasices Uke the others; bui they had neither 
flags, drumsi lapr any othari^tnlmant or military 
trophy during their mar^>^ Sdme uttered^ cries of 
holy joy, o^rs recited praye^. i^Mi lofjifii^ and loud 
voice. - ' '•■'*"'''' 

They marched in this manner to tlie upper part of 
the town, where they began to file off in parties, to 
enter the temple by t^e gatHBeb-es-selem. 

A great mmber of children belonging to the city, 
who generally serve as guides to strangers, came to 
meet them, and presented themselves successively to 
the different parties, to assist ^cm as guides m the 
sacred ceremonies. I remarked^ that among thfese be^ 
nevcient guides there was not one man. Already bad 
the first party began th^r tmm roupd the Kaaba, and 
were pressing toward3 the l^lack st<»Ae to kiss it, whea 
the others, in9^)atient no doubt at bei^ kept waiting, 
advanced in a tumult, mixed among the firsthand con- 
fuskci beir^ soon at its hei|^t, prevented them from 
hearing the voices of their young guides. Tumult 
succeeded to confii$i<m. AU wishing to kiss the stone; 
precipitated theoij^elves upon Ae spot; and mapyo^ 
them made their way with tteir slacks m their hands. 
In vain did thqr d^efs mowt ihe ba«e near the stqn^, 
with a view to enforce wder:. their cries and jsigns 
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were useless; for tb^iioljr zeal tot tbe hoa^ of God 
which derowed theiiiy would not permit them to listen 
to reason, nor to the voice of tYmr chiefs. 

Tbe movement of the circle increased by mutual 
impulse* T%ey resembled at last a swarm of bees, 
which flutter confiisedty round their hive, circulating 
rapidly and without order round the Kaaba, and by 
their tumttltuous pressure breaking all tbe lamps which 
surrounded it with their gtins, which diey carried upon 
thrfr shoulders* • 

After the di&rtnt i^efemonies round the house of 
God, every'party ou|(HI|t»liave drank and sprinkled 
themselve^^Wifdi lii&jfyili^c^ the miraculous welU but 
they rushed to/irin sucfh crowds, uvl with samucb 
precipitation, that in a few moments tl^ ropesy the 
buckets, and pullies, were ruined. The diief,. and those 
employed at the Zemzem, abandoned dieir post: the 
Wehhabites lUone remained masters of the well; and, 
giving each other their hands, £brmed a chain to dc*^ 
scend to the bottom, and obtained the water how they 
could. 

The well required alms, the house of God offerings, 
the guides demanded their pay, but the gr»ter part of 
the Wehhabites had not brought any money with them. 
They acquitted themselves of th& obligatbn of eon- 
science; by giving twenty or thirty grains of a very 
coarse powder, snudi pieces of lead, or some gnuns of 
coffee. 

These ceremonaes being feiished,. they commenced 
shaving their heads; for they aU had hair aft inch long^ 
This operaticm took place in the stre^ and they paid 
the barbers in the same coin that they had paid the 
guides, the officers of Ae temfde^ S(C« 
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*niese Wehhabites, who atf |roimEh:aa lya, tht prin. 
cipal place of the -jrefo^plli^ are of a^opper colour. 
They are in ge^i^s2hvi4ll made, and very well propor- 
tioned, but of a short stature. I particularly remarked 
some of their )iead^ which were so handsome, that 
they might have be^'Scotnpared with thole of Apollo, 
^. Antinous, or the» Gl^d^tor. They have very lively 
\^es, the nose andtmbqlj|pve1l formed, fine teeth, and 
vcjy expressive cbui|teiiaiic2s^. : - 

When we represent ^to ourselves a crowd of naked 
armed men, witho^t;^ny idea of civilizatic^^jmd 
peaking a barbarous/^anguage, the^pictun^i(^i£es 
Ae imagination, and appears disgusting; but if we 
overcome this first impression, we find in them' some 
commendable qualities. They never rob either by force 
or stratagem, except, when they know the object be- 
longs to an enemy or an infidel. They pay with their 
money all their purchases, and every service that is 
Riulered them. Being blindly subservient to their 
qUefs, they support in silence every fatigue, and would 
allow themselves to be led to the opposite side of the 
globe. In short, it may be perceived that they are men 
the most disposed to civilisation, if they were to re- 
ceive piaeper instruction. . 

Having returned home, I found that fresh bodies of 
Wehhabites were continually, arriving, to fulfil the 
duties of their pilgrimage. But what was the conduct 
^ X)f the Sultan Scherif during- this period? Being una- 
l^le to^ resist these forces, he hid himself, fearing an 
attack from them. The fortresses were provisioned, 
and prepared for defence j the Arabian, Turkish, 
Mogrebin, and Negro soldiers, were at their ppsts; I 
saw several guards and eentinels upon the forts; se- 
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veral|;ates were |||Uled^p;^a]l was readjr, in shwt, in 
case of aggrejkSion; but^li^^Qd^ration of the Weh* 
habites, and the negociations. fj('Jt|pR^^iQherify rendered; 
these precautions, useless. 
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Pilgrimage to Arafat-— Great Meeting oT4lte,9|lgrim8.— Description of Arafat*^ 
• ^IffJl^pd^ Army of the Wehhabis^OlrwiiOnies at Arafat — Return to 
*:>|t) JMtfiii jt Retmrn^o and Ceremonies at^ina.— Retard to Meeoa^ and end 

of the Filgrimage.-*AppendiZ to the FilgriiAage. 

« . - - . . ■ ' 

Tnf grand day of the pilgrimage to Mount Arafat 
being -fixed for Tuesday the 17th February, I left the 
city the j^receding afternoon, in a schevria, placed 
upon a cameU 

At two o'clock I passed the barracks of the Negro and 
Mogrebin guards, which are situated at the northern 
extremity of the town* Afterwards, turning to the east, 
I saw a large country house belonging to. the Scherif, 
and soon obtained a view of the celebrated Djebel 
Nor, or Mountain of Light. It was upon this spot that 
the angel Gabriel brought the first chaptei^ of the 
Kour-ann to the.greatestof Prophets. This mountain, 
which presents Uie appearance of a sugar loaf, rises 
alone aboye the others that surround it. There was a 
chapel formerly upon its summit, which was an object' 
that the pilgrims visited; but the Wehhabiies, having 
destroyed it, have placed a guard at the foot of the- 
mountain, to prevent them from ascending and Saying 
their prayers, which Abdoulwehhabb has declared to 
be superstitious. It is said there is a staircase cut in 
the rock to facilitate the ascent. As it was situated a 
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quarter of a league to our left, I only looked sit it in 
\\^^ ^pasifiing with the crowd of pilgrims; but I.took a sketch 
crf^it 

'^on turning the road to the e^t-south-east about 
three o'clo(?k> 1 saw a small spring of fresh water, with 
stone basinsj and shprtly aft^r I entered Mina, where 
the first thing I^^percei^ed^was a fountain, in front of 
which is an ancient edifice, said to have been built by 
the devil. 

The town of Mina, called, by some Mona, is com- 
posed of a single street, which is so long, that it took 
me twenty minutes to pass through it. There are 
several handsome houses in it; but the greater num- 
ber are in ruins, and without roofs. There are* several 
dwellings of dry stone, about five feet high, which they 
let to pilgrims during the time of Easter. 

About four o'clock they pitclied my camp upon 
the eastern side of Mina, in a little plain, where there 
was a mosque, surrounded by a wall that resembled a 
fortification. 

The country lies ui a valley, between mountains of 
gl^inite rocks, that are perfectly bare. The road, which 
was very level, upon a sandy bottom, was coyered 
with camels, with persons on foot or on horseback, 
aod with a great number of schevrias, of the same form 
as my own. 

A diptaobment of Wehhabites, mounted upon dro- 
medaries, which I sm at the foot of Djebel, arrived, 
and encamped also before the door of the mosque. 
This was followed by several others also mounted; so 
that in a short time the plain was covered. About sun- 
set, the Sultan of the Wehhabites, named Saaoud, 
arrived; and his tents were pitched a| the foot of a 
mountain, at a short distance from oylne. 
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A ci&ravan froih Tripoli in Barbaiy; another fron* 
Yemen; a great number of Negro pilgrims from Stou- 
dan, or Abyssinia; several hundred Turks from Suez; 
a great many Mogrebins, who came by sea; a caravan 
fromBaissora; others from the East; Arabs from Uppef 
and Lower Egypt; those of the country in which we 
were; and the Wehhabites; were now all assembled, 
and encamped together, or rather one upon the other, 
in this little plain; where the pilgrims are oUlged to 
encamp, because tradition relates, that the holy Pro- 
phet always encamped here, when he went to Arafat. 

The caravan from Damascus had not arrived; how- 
ever, it had set out with troops, artillery, and a great 
number of women, to convey the rich carpet which is 
sent every year from Constantinople to the sepulchre 
of the Prophet at Medina; which present the Weh- 
habites look upon as a sin. 

This caravan was close to Medina, when the Weh* 
ffabites went and met it, and signified to the Pacha of 
Damascus, Emir el Hage, that they could not receive 
the carpet, which was destined for the sepulclu-e, and 
that if he wished to continue his journey to Mecca, he 
must previously send Jback his soldiers, his artillery, 
and the women; so that by transforming them^ves 
into true pilgrims, they would experience no in^^edt* 
ment to the continuation of their journey. The Pacha; 
not willing to conform to these conditions, wm dtsired 
to retrace his steps. Some pretend to say that they 
required a large sum of money from him, but othet's 
deny this fact. 

On Tuesday the 17th February 1807, 9th Doutr 
hagea, in the year 1221 of the Hegira,.at six o'clock 
in the morning, we all set out towards the S. £. \ E. 
At a short distanw we passed a house of the Scherif; 
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and at seven we amyed at MosdeKfii, a small trhapel 
with a high minaret^, situated in a small valley; after 
leaving which, we defiled^t^rough a very narrow pas- 
sage between the mountains^ and traversed a second 
valley to the south-east, which lay at the foot of Mount 
Arafat, where we arrived at nine. 

Mount Arafat is the principal, object of the pil- 
grimage of the Mussulmen; and several doctors assert, 
that if the house of God ceasdl to exist, the pilgrimage ^ 
to the formw would be completely mieritorious, and 
would produce the same degree of satis&ction. This 
is my opinion likewise. 

It is here that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimage ' 
of the Mussulmen must be seen;-Han innumerable 
crowd of men from all nations, and of all colours, 
coming from the extr^nities of the earth, through a 
thousand dangers, and encountering fatigues of every 
description, to adore together the same God, the God 
of nature. The native of Circassia presents his hand if 
a friendly manner to the Ethiopian, or the Negro of 
Guinea; the Indian and the Persian embrace the in- 
'habitant of Barbary and Morocco; all looking upon 
each other as brothers, or individuals of the same 
family united by the bands of religion; and the greater 
part speaking or understanding more or less the same 
language, the language of Arabia. No, there is not 
any religion that presents to the senses a spectacle 
more simple, affecting, and majestic! Philosophers of 
the earth! permit me, Ali Bey, to defend my religion, 
as you defend spiritual things from those which are 
material, the plenum against a vacuum, and the neces- 
sary existence of the creation. 

Here, as I remarked in the narrative of my voyage 
to Morocco^ is no intermediary between man and the 
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Divinity; all individuals are equal before their Creator; 
all are intimately persuaded that their works alone re* 
concile them to, or separate them from the Supreme 
Being, without any foreign hand being able to change 
the order of immutable justice! What a curb to sinf 
What an encouragement to virtue! But what a mis- 
fortune that, with so many advantages, we should not - 
be better than the Calvinists! . , 

Arafat is a small mountain of granite rock, the same 
as those that surround it: it is about '150 feet high, 
and is situated at the foot of a higher mountain to the 
E. S. E., in a plain about three quarters of a league 
in diameter, surrounded by barren mountains. 

It is inclosed by a Wall, and is ascended by stair- 
casek, partly cut in the rock, and partly composed of 
masonry. There is a chapel upon its summit, which 
the Wehhabites were then in the act of pulling to 
pieces in the interior. It was impossible for me to visit 
it, because individuals who follow the same rite as 
myself, that is to say, the Maleki, are forbidden to 
ascend the top, according to the instructions of the \ 
Imam, the founder of the rite. It was therefore that -. 
we stopped when we were half way up, to recite our 
prayer. At the foot of the mountain there is a platform 
erected for this purpose, called Djamaa Arrahma, or 
Mosque of Mercy, upon which, according to tradition, 
the Prophet used to say his prayer. 

Near the mountain are fourteen large basons, which 
the Sultan Saaoud has put in repair. They furnish a 
great abundance of excellent water, very good to drink, 
and which serves also for the pilgrims to wash them- 
selves with upon this solemn day. The Scherif has a 
house close to the south-west side of the mountain. 
Towards the north-west there is a second platform for 
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offering up prayers, which is situated about a quarter 
, efa league from the first, and is called Djamaa Ibra- 
him^ or the Mosque of Abraham. • 

It was upon Mount Arafat that the common father 
of all mankind met Eve after a long separation; and it 
is on that account that it is called Arafat, that is to say, 
gratitude. It is believed that it was Adam himself who 
built this chapel. ' 

The rituUl commands, that after having repeated 
the afternoon prayer, which we did in our tents, we 
should repair to the foot of the mountsiin, and wait 
there the setting of the sun. The Wehhdbites, who 
were encamped at great distances, with a view to obey 
this precept, began to approach,, having at their head 
the Sultan Saaoud, and Abounocta their second chief; 
and in a short timie I saw an army of forty-five thousand 
jnen pass before me, almost all of whom were mount- 
ed upon camels and dromedaries, with a thousand 
camels carrying water, tents, fire- wood, and dry grass 
for the camels of the chiefs. A body of two hundred 
men on horseback carried colours of different kinds, 
fixed upon lances. This cavalry, I was informed, be- 
longed to Abounocta. There were also eight or ten 
colours among the catnels, but without any other cus- 
tomary appendage. All this body of men, entirely 
naked, marched in the same order that I have formerly 
^remarked. 

It was impossible for me exactly to distinguish the 
Sultan and the second chief, for they were naked as 
well as the rest; However, I believe that a venerable 
old man, with a long white beard, who was preceded 
by the royal standard, was Saaoud. This standard was 
green, arid had, as a mark of distinction, the profession 
of his faith, " La iUaha ila Allah,'' " There is no other 
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god but God," embroidered upon it, in large, white 
characters. 

i distinguished perfectly one of Saaoud's sons, a 
boy about seven or eight years old, with long and 
floating hair. He was brown Uk6 the rest, and dressed 
in a large white shirt. He was mounted on a superb 
white horse, upon a sc^t of pannel^ without stirrups, 
according to their custpm, for they are not acquainted 
with any other kind of saddle, and was escorted by a 
chosen troop. The pannel was covered vijith a red cloth 
richly embroidered, and spangled with gold stars. 

The mountain and its environs were soon covered 
with Wehhabiteis. The caravans and detached pilgrims 
afterwards approached it. Notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of my people, I penetrated among the Weh^ 
habites to their centre, to be, able to obtain a nearer 
view of the Sultan; but several of them with whom I 
conversed assured me that this was impossible, since 
the apprehension of a similar death to that which oc- 
curred to the unfortunate Abdelaaziz, who was assas- 
sinated, hadoccasipned Saaoud to multiply the number 
of his guard. 

I must allow that I discovered xpuch reason and 
moderatioaamonjg the Wehhabites to whom I spoke, 
and from whom I obtained the greater part of the in- 
formation which I have given concerning their nation. 
However, notwithstanding this moderation, neither the 
natives of the country nor the pilgrims could hear 
their name pronounced vrithout trembling, and never 
pronounced it themselves but in murmurs. Thus they 
fly from them as much as possible, and shun conver- 
vation W}th them; in consequence of which I had to 
encounter and overcome ih/p diiferent scruples of my 
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people, who surrounded me whenever I wished to 
' converse with any of them. 

The Sultan Scherif had sent, according, to amiual 
custom, a part of his troc^s, with four small pieces of 
artillery. It was reported even that he would come in 
person; but I did not see him. 

It is customary also, that an Imam of the Scherif 
should Come every year and preach a sermon upon 
the mountain. The cme that came this day was sent 
back by Saaoud before he pommenced, and one of his 
own Imams preached in his slead; but I was too far 
oflf to be able to hear any thing. The sermon being 
over, r observed the Wehhabites maike signs of ap- 
probation; and they cried outrageously. 

I could easily have found means to introduce myself 
to the Sultan Saaoud, which I very much desired, so 
that I might have known him perfectly; but jas it would 
have compromised me with the Sultan Scherif, who 
would have attributed this simple action of curiosity 
to some political motive, I abstained from effecting it. 

We waited upon the mountain for the period of the 
sun's setting. The instant it occurred, what a tre- 
mehdous noise! Let us imagine an assemblage of 
eighty thousand men, two thousand women, and a 
thousand little children, sixty or seventy thousand 
camels, asses, and horses, which at the commence- 
ment of night began to move in a quick pace along a 
narrow valley, according -to the ritual, marching one 
after the bther in a cloud of sand^ and delayed by a 
forest of lances, guns, swords, &c.; in short, forcing 
their passage as they could. Pressed and hurried on 
by those behind, we only took an hour and a half to 
return to Mosdelifa, notwithstanding it had taken us ■ 
more than two hours to arrive in the morning,. The " 
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motive of this precipitation ordered by the ritual is, 
that the prayer of the setting sun, or Mogareb, ought 
not to be said at Arafat, but at Mosdelifa, at the same 
time as the night prayer, or Ascha, which ought to be 
said at the last' moment of twilight, that is, an hour 
and a half after sun- set. These prayers are repeated by 
each group or family privately. We hastened to say 
them upon our arrival, before we pitched our tents; 
and the day was terminated by mutual felicitations 
upon the happiness of our sanctification by the pil- 
grimage to the mount. 

We set out the next day, Wednesday, 18th f ebru- 
ary, 10th of the month Doulhajea, and the first day of 
Easter, at five o'clock in the morning, to^ to encamp 
at Mina. 

We alighted immediately after our arrival, and went 
precipitately to the house of the devil, which is facing 
the fountain. We had each seven small stones of the 
size of gray peas, which we had picked up expressly 
the evening before at Mosdelifa to throw against the 
house of the devil. Mussulmen of the rite of Maleki 
like myself, throw them one after the other, pro- 
nouncing; after every one these words, " Bism illah 
AUahuak'bar," which interpreted are, " In the name 
of God, very great God/' As the devil has had the 
malice to build his house in a very narrow place, not , 
above thirty-four feet broad, occupied also in part by 
rocks, which it was requisite to climb to make sure of 
our aim when we threw the stones over the wall that 
surrounded it, and as the pilgrims all desired to per- 
form this ceremony immediately upon their arrival, 
there was a most terrible confusion. However, I soon 
succeeded in accomplishing tliis holy duty, through 
the sUdof my people; but I came off with two wounds 
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in my left I6g* I retired afterwards to my tei*, to re- 
pose myself after thes^ fatigues^ The Wehhabitfc came 
and. threw their little stones also, because the Prophet 
used tQ do so. We o&red i^p the Paschal sacrifice 
this day. 

I must^praise the moderation and ^ood order which 
reigned amidst this number pf individuals, belonging 
to. different nations. Two thousand women who were 
among them did not occasion the least disorder; and 
though thefe were more, than forty or fifty thousand 
guns, there was only one let off, which happened near 
me. At the, sajne. instant one of the chiefs ran, to the 
man v^ho had fired, and reprimanded him, ^.saying, 
" Why didll^u do this? are we going to make war 
here?" . 

I met the eldest son of Saaoud upon my way, in the 
morning. He was on horseback, at the head of a body 
of dromedaries, and arrived afiMina at the same time 
I did. At the moment of passing by my side, he cried 
to his company, " Come, children, let us approach-" 
Then turning to the left, he galloped off, followed by 
his suite, to his father's tent, which was pitched, as 
before, at the foot of the mountain. Mine Were situated 
opposite those belonging to the troops of the Scherif. 

Having risen at break of day ^n Thursday the 19th 
to say my prayer, I perceived that my writing-desk, 
books, papers, and some clothes, had been stolen. My 
writing-desk contained my chronometer, some jewels, 
and other trifles, my great seal, and several astronomi- 
cal observations and drawings. 

My servants began to hunt on all sides, fearing the 
consequences of this rol>bery, because they had ne- 
^cted to moiint guard. according to my desire; but 
being much fatigued on the preceding days, ^ tbe 
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g^ard %f the Turkish and Mogrebin soldiers beirig 
close to my tents, they had been induced to take 
repose. 

I finished my prayer, surrounded by my people; and 
when it was completely daylight, they discovered pa- 
pers scattered over the ^mountain. They ran to the spot,' 
and found my writing-desk open, with the lock forced, 
and all my papers and books scattered about. The 
chronometer, jewels, . and the tables of logarithms, 
which were bound, and which the thieves mistook for 
a Koran in the dark, were missing. 

Before saying the noon prayer, we went to throw 
seven small stones against a little stone pillar, about 
sijt feet high and two square, which is placed in ihe 
middle of the street at Mina, and is said to Have been 
built by the devil. We threw also seven stones against 
a pillar similar. to the former, .which is also reported 
to have beeri constructed by the same architect. It is 
placed at about forty paces distance from the other. 

We set off on our return to Mecca, on Friday the 
20th of February, the 12th of the month Doulhajca, 
and the third day of Easter, after having' repeated the 
ceremony of the seven stones. 

Upon our entering the town we went to the temple, 
where we took seven turns round the house of God; 
and after having said the prayer, and drank of thle 
water, of Zemzem, we went out at the Saffa gate to 
complete our pilgrimage, by taking the seven journeys 
between Saffa and Meroua, as upon the night of our 
arrival; having completed which, we ftJicitaltd each 
other on having at last finished the holy pilgrimage. 

This solemn act was formerly accompanied by se- 
veral, other customs and forms of devotion, added by 
different doctors or pious souls;, but the Wchhubitcs 
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have suppressed theni, thinking them superstitious. 
There remain now but a few, which I observed in a1] 
their extent. 

On Sunijay the 22d, almost all the pilgrims assem- 
bled at a spot about a league to the W. N» W. of Mecca, 
where th^ere Ib a rodsque, which: is fidlin]g in ruins, 
called £i Aamra. We first said the prayer, and then 
placed three stones one upon the other, in a devout 
manner, at a small distance from the mosque. We af- 
terwards went to the spot wl^re the infamous Abou- 
gehel, the furious enemy of our holy Prophet, resided, 
and threw seven stones upon it, with a hdly fury, 
cursing it at the same time* 

Being returned to the town," we again took seven 
turns round the house of God, and performed the seven 
journeys between Safe and Meroua; after which there 
remained nothing to add to the.cen^oiiy of pilgrim- 
age for our sancti%:ation: ' 

Tradition says, that the above appendix was insti- 
tuted by Ay6scha, the most beloved wife of our holy 
Prophet. , 



CHAPTER VI. 

Bescription of Bl Uaram, or Temple of Mecca. — ^El Kaaba,, or the House of 
God.-^El Makam Ibrahim. — El Bir Zemzem. — El Beb-e8*selem. — ^El Mon- 
bar. — The places for Prayers. — ^The Fillai*« of Bi'ass and the Lamps. — The 
Highroads.— The two Cobbas.— The Cpurt — ^The Galleries.— The Gates.— 
Saffa jmd Meixwa,— Officers of the Temple. 

I SHALL begin by describing the temple of Mecca, 
as being the principal object, and afterwards the city 
and the country. . 

The temple Qf Mecca is known by Mussulman 



under the name of El Harami or the Temjde of Ex- 
cellence. It is composed of the Hou^ of God, Beit 
Allah, or, as it is called also. La Kaaba; of the Well 
of Zemzem, Bir Zemzem; of the Cdbba, or Place of 
Abraham, Makham Ibrahim; of the places of the four 
orthodox rites, Makam Hhaneffi, Makam SchafE, Ma- 
kam Maleki, and Makam Hhanbeli;. of two Cobbas, or 
Chapels, El Cobbatain; of an arch, called Beb-es- 
selem (in* the same style hs a triumphal arch), near the 
place of Abraham; of El.Monbar, or the Tribune for 
the Priest, upon Fridays; of the wooden staircase, 
Daureb, which leads to the saloon of the house of God; 
of an immense court, surrounded by a triple row of 
arches; of two smaller tourts, surrounded with elegant 
piazzas; gf mneteen doors; and of seven towers, Dr 
minarets, five of which adhere ta the ledifice, and the 
other two are platced-betwoen the neighbouring houses,^ 
out of the inclosure. « ^ . 

La Kaaba, B6it Allah, or the^ouse of God, is a 
quadrilateral tower, the sides and angles of which are 
unequal; so that its plan, forms a true trapezium. The 
size of the edifice, and the black cloth which covers 
it, make this irregularity disappear, and give to it the 
figure of ^ perfect square. I looked upon it as such 
at first sight, but soon discovered my mistake. 

I esteemed it as of the greatest interest to be able 
to measure the proportions of this building; but how 
to do it without shocking the prejudices of those of 
my religion? However, by dint of partial measure- 
ments and approximations, I obtained results, which, 
if they have not a mathematical precision, are at least 
so accurate that I can venture to say there is not an 
error of a foot ia any of my calculations. 

This edifice has none of its sides parallel to the four 
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. cardinal points. Howevier, it is generally believed that 
the angle of the black stone is placed e:sactly to the 
cast. . 

The fallowing are the proportions of the Kaaba: It 
is a species of cube, of the form of a trapezium, built 
with square hewn, but unpolished stones of quartz, 
schorl, at)d mica, brought froih the . neighbouring 
mountains. The .front, in which is the door, forms the 
side, in an. angle of which stands the bl^ck stone, and 
faces the N. E. I0|^ E. It is thirty-seven feet two 
inches six lines (French measure) long. - '. 

The front, which forms the other side of the angle, 
in wl]ich is the black stone, faces the S. E. 15° 9., and 
is thirty-one feet seven inches long. 

The side opposite the door is to the S. W.- 1 J4° W., 
and is thirty-eight feet four inches six lines in length. 

The fourth side, or that of the Stones of Ismail, 
fronts the N. W. 171** N., and is twenty. nine feet 
long. • ' 

The height i|^ thirty-four feet four inches. • 

The door has an elevation of six feet upon the out- 
side planel It is eight feet high, four feet ten inches 
broad, six feet distant from the angle of the black 
stone, and is composed (tf two folding doors, of bronze 
gilt, and silvered, which are fastenl^d with an enor- 
mous padlock of silver, s V-' *' 

Thtj basiement, which surroimds fli^ building, is of 
marble, twenty inches hr^h, projefctiti]^ ten inches. 
There are large bronze rings fixed in it, at distances all 
found, to which is fastened the lower border of the 
black cloth that covers the %alls. 

The black stone, Hhajera el Assouad, Or Heavenly 
Stone, is raised forty-two inches above the surface, 
and is bordered all round with a large plate of silver, 
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about a foot broad. The pan of the stonp that is not 
covered by the silver at the Wangle is almost a semi- 
cirele,six inches in height/ by eight inches six lines 
dianpieter at its base. 

We t>elieve that this miraculous stone was a tratis^ , 
parent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
by the afigel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divinity; and, 
being touched by an impure. woman, became black 
and opaque. ^ 

This stone is a fragment, of volcanic basalts, which " 
is sprinkled throughout its circumference with small 
pointed eolourejd crystals, and .varied with red felds- 
path, upon a dark black ground like coal, except one 
of its protuberances, which is a little reddish* 

The continual kisses and touchings of the faithful 
have worn the surface uneven, so that it now has a 
muscular appearance. It has nearly fifteen musdes, 
and one deep hollow. 

Upon comparing the borders of the stone that are 
covered and secured by the silver with the uncovered 
part^I found the latter had lost nearly twelve lines ol 
its thickness; from whence we may infer, that if the 
stone was smooth and even in, the time of the Prophet^ 
it has lost a line during each succeeding age. • * ♦ 

The intcricw of the Kaaba consists only of a hall^ 
which is rais^dl abofe^tj^e pytside plane, the same 
height as the 4oar. /' - » 

Tyyo cQluiinai^i of less thao two feet di%pxeter, placed 
in the middle, support the wpf of it, of which I cannq^ 
describe the form VKithki, f^ecause it was covered with 
a magnificent cloth that hii^ it. This cloth also covered 
the walls and the columns, from the top to within five 
feet of the pavement of the hall. The cloth was of a 
rose-coloured silk, sprinkled with flowers embroider- 
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?d in. silver, and lined with white silk. Evfery Sultan 
of Constantinople is obliged to send a new one when 
he mounts the throne; and this is the only occasion on 
which it is every changed. 

• As the columns were beginning to decay at the bot- 
torn, which was not cover«l with the rich- cloth, they 
have Covered them with bands of wood, of one or two 
inches in breadth, whiqh are placed perpendicularly 
by the side of each other, and festened by bronze nails 
* gilded. 

The lower part of the walls, which is left also un- 
covered, is inlaid with fine marbles, soirie plain, others 
with flowers, qrebesque in relief, or inscriptions. The 
floor is paved also with the finest marble. There are 
bars that go from one colunin to Ae other, and from 
both columns to the wall, which are said to be of sil- 
ver; and an infinite humber of gold lamps, suspended 
orte over another. 

At the northern angle of the hall is a staircase, by 
which persons ascend upon the roof: it is covered by 
h partition, the door of which is shut. ' 

The roof is flat above, and has only one very lai-ge 

. gutter 'upon the north-west side, by which the rain 

runs off* into the stones of Ismail: it is said to be of 

gold; it appeared to me, however, to be only of gilt 

bronze. 

It has been already remarked, that the house of God 
is entirely covered on the outside with a large black 
ddth, called Tob el Kaaba, or the Shirt of the Kaaba, 
suspended froni the terrace, and fastened below by 
means of strings, which answer to the bronze rings 
that are fixed in the base. 

There is a new one brought every year from Cairo, 
as alao a curtain to * cover the doof^ which is truly 
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Jiiagm&cenjtjbeing<tntirely embroidered with gold ^md 
silver.- > 

T]be Tob el Kaaba is embroidered at about two 
thirds of its height with a band of gold two feet br^ad^ 
widi inscriptions^ which are repeal;ed on all the four 
sides: it is called £1 Hazem^ or The Belt« 

The new Tob is put up every year upon Easter 
day; but thej do- not at first keep it spread out like 
the old one* They fasten it up in drapery; and. the 
curtain of the door is kept in parade, and suspended 
above the terrace^ The true cause of this custom is, to 
preserve the Tob from the hands of the pilgrims; and 
it is also for the same reason that they cut the.old one 
at the ceremony laharmo^ as well as not to lose the 
opportunity of selling jt, which they' do, at five francs^ 
a cubit; but the fraud of the priests has reduced thi$ 
measure to fourteen inches five lines (French). As I 
am persuaded that there are few pilgrims in our days 
that buy any of it, there is a great deal of it left every 
year; so that they will soon have a considerable depot 
of it, for they can make no other use of it, on account 
of its being covered with inscri^ions. The belt and 
the curtain, return to the Spltan' Saherif as his righi^ 
except when the first day of. Easter falls on a Tri^f^^' 
on which occafsicm they expedite it to the Sultan of ' 
Constantinople, to whom they send the yi^ater of Zexn- 
^em' every year. 

I am inclined to think that the Kaaba had anciently 
a second door exactly oppQsite the present, upon the 
other side, (at least the exterior. J«»f?ce of the wall 
favours this belief,). ^nd^tbat it W43 Oia^tly similar ^ip 

shape^&c* '•f?""^-. 

It hasbeen^already sa^/^t there is $ parapet aboii^ 
five feet bjgh and three fee|?Mrfde;^ in froiit of the fiortb-- ^ 

V&L. IL M 
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West side of the Kaaba, called £1 Hajar Ismail, or the 
Stones of IsmaiL This parapet incloses an u^der^- 
gular or half circular place, paved with very fine mar. 
blesy among which I discovered particularly some 
groen squares of infinite valup. Upon this side the 
base of the Kaaba is cut into jsteps as under the door: 
the remaiiwier of the circumference is. an oblique sur- 
face, forming an inclined plane. Between the parapet 
of Ismail and the body of the Kaaba is a space of 
about six feet, which leaves a passage upon both sides. 
It is thought that Ismaii, or Ismael, was buried in this 
place. ► 

Althpugh the hall and the door of the Kaaba are 
elevated above the plane of the court of the temple, 
as we have already seen, yet, if we consider the topo- 
graphy ©f the place, it will be easy to perceive, that 
in fQrm«r times they were upon a level with the earth. 

The Kaaba is the only ancient edifice that exists in 
the t€«nple of Meccaj all the others have been added 
at a later period. 

El Haram, or the Temple, is situated nearly in the 
middle of th? ci)ty, which isbuiltin a valley, that has 
a considerable slope from the. north to the south. 

It is ejisy to perceive, that when they formed the 
great couFt, andthe other parts of the tejmplej instead 
of digging upon one side, and removing the earth to 
the other to tevel the. ground, they have hollowed it 
oiit on all sides^ so that to go into the temple, on any 
side whatsoever, itis requisite to desptnd several steps, 
because its plane is, several feet lower.than the general 
level of the ground, or the streets that surround it; 
and the oval surface, payed with marble, that imme- 
diately encompasse3 the Ka^b9> tippfl : which the pil- 
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grims make their toms round the house of God, is the 
lowest part of the temple. * 

If we suppose, then, the ground that surrounds the 
Kaaba raised to its original height, to the level of the 
streets that surround the temple, or as high as it was 
when this ancient edifice stood alone, and before the 
construction of the remainder of the temple, we shall 
find that the height of the hall, and the door in ques- 
tion, answer exactly to the general level of the earth 
at that period,* and that consequently* there was then no 
occasion for a staircase to enter it. 

It is true that we must then imagine, that the black 
stone was placed in another situation to that in which 
it is at present, since it is nearly two feet beneath the 
level of the door. An infidel would say perhaps that it 
did not exist, or that it was under ground: for mysiflf, 
I cannot have such an idea concerning this precioug 
pledge of divinity. . • 

The wooden staircase that they place before the 
door of the Kaaba, during the two days that it is open 
to the public, is mounted upon six large rollers of 
bronze, and has rails upon each side. It is about eight 
feet vvide, and consists of ten ^ps. 

Near the door bf the Kaab^ and on the side oppo- 
site the bliack stone, there is a small excavation, about 
a foot deep, paved with marble, upon which it is 
reckoned a particular merit to>say a prayer. \ 

El Makam Ibrahfm, or the Place of Abraham, is a 
species of parallelogramic Cradle, feeing the centre of 
the wall, in which is the door of the Kaaba, and at 
thirty .four feet distknce. It is twelve feet nine inches 
long, and seven feet eight inches wide, and is pl4ced 
with its narrowest end towards the building. The 
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roof is supported by six pilasters, -it, little higher than 
a man. „ '• , 

The half of the parallelogram nearest to the bouse 
of Go4 is surrounded by a fine railing of bronze, which 
embraces four pilasters, the '"door of which is always 
shut, and locked with a large silver padlock. 

This railing incloses a sort of coVered sarcophagus, 
hung with a black cloth, magmficently einbroi(fcred 
with gold and silverjQiaving large golden acorns at- 
tached tp it. The sarcophagus is nothuig else thflna 
larg<5 stone, that served Abraham for a footstool to con- 
struct the Kaaba, and increased in height as the build- 
ing advanced, to facilitate his labours, at the same time 
that the stones came out miraculously already squared, 
from tlife spot where the footstool oow stands, and 
passed into Ismael's hands, and from thence into his 
father's. Hence the rite* commands, that a prayer 
should be said there after* haying perambulated the 
bouse of God. The space surrounded, by the railing 
is surmounted by a pretty little cupola. " 

El Bir Zemzem, or the Well of Zemzem, is situ- 
ated fifty-one feet distant to the E. 10° N. of the black 
stone. ^ 

}X is about seven fee1;|^ight inches in diajneter, and 
fifty. six feet deep to the surface of the water. The brim 
is of fine white marble, five feet high. 

It is requisite to ascepd to the brim to draw the 
water; at the inside of which there is a railing of iron, 
"^^ith a plate of brass at the foot, to prevent persons 
falling in.. As there are no steps by which to ascend, 
they are obliged to climb upon the stone of an ad- 
joining window, and afterwards leap upon the top. 
These difficulties exist only to prevent the pilgn"^^ 
from getting the water thei(nselves, and that they niay 
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not deprive the keepers from reaciving the grinifica- 
tions attached to their office. Three bronze pullies, 
with hempen eords^ and adeather bucket to each end 
of the cords, serve to draw up the water, which is 
rather brackish and heavy^, but very limpid. Not with* 
standing the depth of the well, and. the heat of the 
climate, it is hotter when first drawn up than the ain 
It resembles waorm water, which proves that there is at 
the bottom a particular cduse of vehement heat. It i^ 
whSlesome, nevertheless, and so abundant, that at the 
period of the pilgrim^, though there were thousands 
of pitchers full drawn, its level was not sensibly dimi- 
nishied. * 

I have four bottles of this water, which I drew my- 
self from the well, and closed up immediately, With all 
the precautions that chemistry requires, to be able one 
day or other to analyse it. In an hour after I had put 
them into some emery, the mouths being previously 
perfectly stopped with some crystal stoppers and seal- 
ed, the interior surface was comjdetely covered with 
small bubbles of extremely subtile air, resembling the 
points of needles. When I shook the bottle, they 
mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves 
into one bubble erf the, size of a gray pea. It was no 
doubt a gas, which the difference alone of the tem- 
perature sufficed to disengage. 

It is known that this well was miraculously opened 
by the angel of the Lord fdr Agar, when she was 
nearly perishing from thirst in the* desert with her 
son Ismael, after having been sent from Abraham's 
house. ' 

ThCTe is a small house cohi^tructed round the well, 
consisting of the room in which is the well; another 
smaller, that serves as a' storehouse for the pitchers; 
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and sT staircase to ascend to the roof or terrace, which 
is surrounded by a railing, and divided into two parts, 
bne of which is dedicated to prayer for the followers 
of the rite Schaffi, and is crowned with a pretty cupo- 
la, supported by eight pilasters; the other incloses two 
large horizontal marble sun-dials, to mark the hours 
of prayer. 

A person charged with observing them, begins by 
crying out the form of the convocation from the spot 
Schaffi; and at the same instant seven mueddensor 
criers repeat it from the top of the seven minarets of 
the temple. This employment is called Monkis. 

There is a door to the staircase independent of the 
others; so that there are three in the edifice. , 

The room in which is the well is seventeen feet 
three inches square; it is entirely lined and paved with 
fine marble, and is lighted by three windows to the 
west, three to the north, and two and the door to the 
east: there are three niches in the wall on the southern 
side, which separates this room from the storehouse 
of the pitchers. The outside is decorated with a small 
facade of iine white marble. , 

The number of pitchers belonging to the well is 
' immense: they ocfeupy not only the room I have spo- 
ken of, but also the two neighbouring cobbas, and 
several other magazines placed around the court of 
the temple. 

^ The form of these pitchers is singular: they have a 
long cylindrical throaty with a body as long as the neck, 
tenninating in a point at the bottom; so that they can- 
not be placed to stand upright, unless against the wall. 
The whole length of them, for they are all alike, is 
fifteen inches, and their greatest diameter seven inches 
six line& They are made of unglazed ^arth, and so 
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porous, that the water filters through them; but they 
cool it singularly in a few seconds. 

As soon as a distinguished pilgritn arrives at Mecca, 
they inscribe his name in the book of the chief of the 
Zemzem, who orders one of his servants to furnish 
and to c^rry water to the house of the pilgrim, which 
is executed with assidjuity.The pitchers are marked 
with the name of the person upon the body in black 
wax; and some mystical inscriptions are usually added. 

Besides the pitchers which are furnished to the pil- 
grims, the water carriers of Zemzem walk continually 
in the temple, to sell and distribute the water. It is also 
common in the evening for them to spread a very great 
number of long narrow mats in the court of the tem- 
ple, and to place before the mats a row of pitchers half 
full of water, which are placed obliquely; so that the 
persons who come to sit upon the mats find each a 
pitcher before them, which is very agreeable in a warm 
country, and draws a large concourse of people to the 
temple before the hour of the prayer of Moagreb, or 
the Setting- sun. It is a period of social union, during 
which they recite prayers, or talk pleasantly in com- 
pany, until that hour approaches. 

The servants of the Zemzem 9arry the pitchers 
upon their left shoulder, stopped with a species of 
dry grass, which prevents the dust or insects fi-om 
getting to the water, but which does not prevent it 
from flowing, when they wish to pour some out with- 
out unstopping the pitcher. They carry in their right 
hand a small cup, well tinned over^ in which they pre- 
sent the water to those who ask for it^ and cveii those 
who do not. 

El Beb-es-selefafi, or The Door of Health,^ is an in- 
siilated arch^ resembling a triuniphal arch, situated 
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seveideen feet from tli^ Makam Ibrahim, nearly oppo- 
site to that part of it which' faces the Kaaba. 

It is constructed of hewn stone, and terminates in a 
{)oint; is fifteen feet six inches bigh^ and nineteen feet 
six inches broad, including the bases of the arqh. 

It is, as I have already said, reckoned a goodomen^ 
and the sign of particular favour, to pass under it the 
first time they come to make the tour of the Kaaba. 
' El M^nbar, or The Tribune of the Priest of Frfc 
days, is on one side of the Makam Ibrahim, at fourteen 
feet distance, and in fi*ont of the northern angle of the 
Kaaba. It is a very fine white marble, and is the high- 
est finished and the most precious monument of the 
temple. - 

Its form is that of a staircase,' the top of which is 
terminated by a hollow space, that is surmounted by 
a fine octangular pyramidical cupola, which appeared 
to me of gilt bronze, and is supported by four small 
cdumns united by arches, the former of which resem- 
ble the Corinthian order; but they do not properly 
belong to any of the five orders of architecture. 

The exterior sides, the railing, the door, and the 
base, fere of beautiful workmanship. The entrance at 
the foot of the staircase is shut by a bronze gate. 

The staircase is about three feet wide. Here, as well 
as in all the mosques, the Imam does not ascend to 
the top of the tribune, but remains always upon the 
last step but one, with his back turned towards the 
Kaaba. 

There is one particular circumstance that I observed 
no where else, which is, that when the Imam arrives 
to deliver his sermon,.and to repeat the Friday prayer, 
he comes dressed in a costume especially adapted for 
that purpose. It is a large cafftan of white wool tissue, 
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and a shawl equally light and white, which covers his- 
head, passing round his neck once, and falling with 
the ends before. 

The Kaaba, and the stones of Ismael,«are situated 
nearly in the centre of the temple^ and occupy the 
middle of an oval or irregular elliptical surfece, which 
forms a zone of thirty-nine feet wide round the edifice, 
upon* which the pilgrims make their tours round the 
Kaaba. It is paved with fine marble, and is situated 
upon the lowest plane of the temple. 

This plane is surrounded by an irregular elliptical 
one thirty-one feet wide, and one foot higher than the 
former. It is paved with common square hewn stones. 
Upon the step that forms the boundary between the 
two planes, there, are placed a series of thirty-one 
columns, or thin pillars of bronze, with one of stone 
at each extremity. They are about seven feet six inches 
high, from the bottom to the top of the capitals, upon 
which are fasteiied the eods of iron bars, that go from 
one to the other, and from which is suspended a num. 
ber of lamps. The capital of each. pillar has a gilded 
ornament, about two feet high, terminated by a cres- 
cent." The pillars arc cylindrical, and are about three 
inches in diameter: there is a sortof stringat about half 
their height. They have a cylindrical stone base, about 
a foot high, and the same in diameter. 

The lamps ai'e shaped almost like a globe, and are 
composed of very thick green glass, which is not very 
transparent. They are disposed without order or re- 
gularity between the- pillars, and are lighted ^very 
evening. 

Upon the outer plane iare the places of prayer for 
the other three orthodox Mussulman rites, which are 
called. 
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Makam Hhaneffi, 
Makam Maleki, 
Makam Hanbeli. 

Th^ Makam. Hhaneffi, situated opposite the stones 
of Ismael, is used for the rite of the Turks. It con- 
sists of a species, of isolated gallery, supported by 
twelve pillars, having three arches in the front, and 
. two at the sides. Its form is that of a parallelogram, 
the long sides of which are twenty-nine feet three 
inches, and the short ones fifteen -feet and a half. The 
height of the pilasters does not much exceed that of a 
inan.' . - 

There is a second gallery above, of the same dimen- 
sions, to which they ascend by a staircase placed at 
the western angle, , 

The Makam Maleki, situated in front of the side 
opposite the door of the Kaaba, is near eleven feet 
square, with four pilasters that support the roof, which 
are about six feet high. ' 

^ The Makam Hanbeli is exactly like the Makam 
Maleki, and fronts the black stone. 

The roofs of these buildings, the Zemzem, and the 
Ma^cam Ibrahim, are covered with lead, with large pro- 
jections to produce shade, on which account also the 
pillars are so low. 

These places of prayer have a parapet about three 
feet and a half high, between them and the Kaaba, 
with a niche m the middle, destined for thelmam; but 
as all has been changed since the reforni of the Weh- 
habites, the Imams of Hhaneffi and Hanbeli say their 
prayers at the foot of the Kaaba, facing the door; the 
Imam of Schaffi at the Makam Ibrahim; and the Imam 
of Maleki at his proper place. 

The m.oniing prayer is conducted by the Imam of 
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Hanbeli; those of the noon and sun-set by the Imam of 
Hhaneffi; that of the afternoon by the Imam of Schaffi; 
and that of night by the Imam of Maleki. f 

The negro eunuchs, servants, and guards of the 
Kaaba, >sit in the Makam Hanbeli, whqre they have 
some forniture and carpets to sit upon. At the hours 
of pra}^er the singers', who are also black eunuchs, 
ascend the choir in the upper gallery of the Makam 
Hhaneffi. 

They enter into this paved space, where all these 
edifices are,- by six ways, all payed with square 
stones; which begin at the large galleries fronting 
the doors Selem, Nebi, Saffa, L'Vdaa, Ibrahim and 
Aamra. 

These ways, which are ten feet six inches broad, 
and one foot above the general plane of the court, 
communicate with smaller paths, which lead to other 
parts of the gallery. The remainddr of the court is of 
coarse sand, the habitual residence of at least two 
thousand doves, the property of the Sultan Scherif. 

There are a number of women and children to be 
met with in the paths, U^ho sell plates of com at a para 
each. The pilgrims do not fail generally to consecrate 
paras to buy com to throw to the doves of the teniple, 
which is a very agreeable expiatory in the eyes of the 
Divinity, and those of the Scherif. 

El Cobbatairi, or The two Cobbas, are at a short 
distance frqm^ and opposite to the door of ^ the Zem- 
zem. They are two chapels exactly alike, about 
eighteen feet square. Their point of contact repre- 
sents a diagonal angle; and they are both covered with 
a handsome cupola. It has been said, that they are 
used to hold the pitchers: on<.*, however, is also appro- 
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priated by the pilgrims to wash and bathe thtmseives 
with the water of Zemzem. 

The space which surrounds the Makam Hhaneffi is 
paved like the paths, and tapers like the tail of a fish 
to the great gaUety behind it. 

The great court is circumscribed by four wings or 
porticos, supported by columns and pillars. It presents 
a parallelogram, the large sides of whibh, in the direc- 
tion of the E. 34*1^ N. to the W. 34i^ S., are five 
hundred and thirty-six feet nine iriches ^g; and the 
small ones, in the direction of the N. 84p W. to^the 
S, 34|^ E., are three hundred and fifty-six feet broad. 

The fronts of each of the longest sidies present 
thirty-six arches, and the shortest ones twenty-vfour 
arches, which are slightly pointed* They are supported 
by columns of grayish marble, of different propor- 
tions, but which in^ general appear to approach the 
Doric. ' • 

Instead of a column between every- fourth arch, there 
is an octangular pilaster of hewn: stone, about three 
feet in diameter. 

Each side of the great g-aUery is cpmiposed of three 
naves, or rows of archfes, which are, with the exception 
9f sonde partial irregularities, all equally supported by 
columns; so that there-may be counted more than five 
hundred columns and pilasters, which support the 
galleries or porticos of the temple. 

The capitals of the colurfujs which form the four 
fronts of the court are very fine, although they do not 
belong to either of the five orders of architecture; but 
the capitals of the columns of the interior of the gallery 
are all either of the corinthjSan or composite. I observed 
some carved in the most eiiquisite manner. 
Their biases are almost all attic* There are some that 
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have a little attic .pedestal, others a false base, and 
some even, by ah extravagatit whim of the architect, a 
Corinthian capital reversed. 

The arches that front the court are all crowned with 
little conical cupolas; but the interior ones Imve only 
low spherical vaults. , 

The foui" fronts of the court are surmounted also 
with stone ornaments, Uiat very much resemble fleurs- 
de-lys. 

Ml the galleries are paved like the ways, with hewn 
stones of quartz rock, with schorl and mica, whidi 
abound in the country. The walls of the temple are 
also built of it. 

The eastern angle of the temple is cut or rounded 
off, to conform to the 4ifne 6f the principal street; so 
that the gallery within is so narrow at that angle, that 
there hardly remains space enough to pas3 between 
the wall and the column, at the angle of the court. 

lo the south-eastern gallery, fromthe door Saflfa to 
that of Zeliha, there is a fourth row of arches, in the 
disposition of whidi there is also some irregularity. 

The Kaaba, Beit Allah, ot House of God, is not 
situated exactly in the centre ofthe coUrt.'The north- 
east front is distant two hundred and seventy-five feet 
six inches from the corresponding side, of the court; 
*e south-east one hundred and fifty-five feet six 
inches; that of the south-west two hundred and twenty. 
nine feet three inches; and the north-west one hundred 
and sixty-two feet. 

There is a small court also surrounded with ai'ches, 
in which is the door of Ibrahim/ situated upon the 
south-west side of the great courts and another exactly 
^e at the north-west side, in which are the doors 
Koutoubia and Ziada. 
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The temple has nineteen gates, with thirty-eight 
arehes, disposed round it as follows, proceeding from 
the north to the east; 



Numes, in setting out from 
the north angle. 

Beb.es-%elem 
Beb-en*Nisbi' 
i Abbassi 
— -Aali 



Namberofftrehes 
to each door. 

- 3 
.2 

•- 3 

- 3 



Eactem angle. 

iBeb Zitoun 
r — — Bagala 
-—Safe 

-Arrahma 

■■ ■■ Modjahet 
— Zeliha 
— -r-Omhaui. 



2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 



' Soathern angle. 

BebL'Oudaa - 
— — • Ibrahim • 
p- El Aamara. 



2 
1 
1 



Wejt**!) angle. 

BebelAatik . 
— — Bastia 
- — — Koutoubia 

Ziada 

. Douriba - 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



The door of Safe is the only one that has a really 
ornamented front, all the rest being very plain. There 
are seven minarets belon|png to the t^mplej one at 
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each angle; one between the Beb Ziada and the Beb 
Douriba; and the other two separated from the body 
of the buildings among the neighbouring bouses at the ' 
north-east wing^ They are all of' the same form, 
namely^ octangular, and with three bodies; but they 
are not all of the same size. 

The walls of the temple are connected on the out- 
side by houses; so that it has not any external front; 
and there are some of the houses which have windows 
that overlook the interior of the building. 

T& two sacred hills, 3aiFa and Meroua, may be 
consioered as dependant on the temple, by the obliga- 
tion imposed upon all the pilgrims ib visit them as 
soon as they have been round the Kaaba. They were 
situated outside of the town in the time of the Prophet, 
but are now within the confines^ in consequence of 
the increase of buildings: there are even whole streets 
of houses erected upon the mountains themselves. 

Safia is at a short distance from the temple. It is 
situated to the south-east, and obliquely opposite to 
the door of the same name, at the foot of the mountain 
Djebel Koubiis. It is the spot where the black stone 
descended from heaven. 

At the end of a short but wide street that leads to 
the mountain, which has a gentle slope, there is a por- 
tal of three arches, supported by hu^ pillars: it is 
ascended by four steps, which extend the length of the 
arches in front. It is here that the pilgrim^ recite the 
prayer of Saffa. 

Meroua is a little farther distant upon the northern 
side. 

At the end of the street which leads ta it is. a plat- 
form of twcnty^five or thirty feet square, surrounded 
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by a high wall on thfee sides^ where the pilgrim says 
hb prayer: it is ascended by some steps. 

It is in this street that the barbers live who shave 
the pilgrims' heads. Whilst performing this operation, 
the former recite a prayer, which, the latter repeat word 
for word. 

The houses are built upon the mountain, in the 
form of an amphitheatre to the top. 

The principal street of Mecca is that which leads 
from Sa£[a to Meroua, and serves for a public market; 
so that, in consequence of the crowd which asdmbles 
in it, it is very inconvenient for the journey bWveen 
the two sacred mountains. 

The following are the persons attached to the 
temple: ' 

The principal chief, called Scheik el Haram. The 
chief of the well of Zemzem, named Scheik Zemzem. 
Forty eunuchs, who^e negroes, and are the guardians 
and servants of the house of God: they wear, as a sign 
of distinction, a large caftan or shirt of white cloth, 
bound with a belt above their ordinary clothes, and a 
large white turban upon their heads: they also general- 
ly carry a reed or wand in their hand. A great number 
of attendants and water carriers, whose business it also 
is to take care of the mats that are spread in the even- 
ing upon the ground in the court and galleries of the 
temple. There are also an infinite number of other 
persons employed; such as lamplighters, lamptrim- 
mers, the servants of the*Makam Ibrahim, of the little 
ditch of the Kaaba, of the several places of prayer of 
the four rites, of the minarets,, of SajTa, and of Meroua; 
as also a number. of porters, who take care of the san- 
dals at the different doors. All these are charged to 
take care of the places to which they are attached, and 
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to keep them clean. Thefe are, besides, the public 
criers, or mueddens of the minarets; Imams, and private 
mueddens foi* the four rites; the Ksidi and his people; 
the choristers; the mi^nkis, or observer of the sun, to 
announce the hour 6f prayer; the administrator, «nd 
servants of the great black cloth, tob el Kaaha; the 
keeper of the key of the Kaaba; the moufti; the guides, 
&c. &c.: so that one half thie inhabitants of Mecca 
may be considered Jts employed about the temple, and 
have no other support than their wages, which arise 
from charity, or the casual gifts of the pilgrims. It is 
upon this accounf:, that when a pilgrim arrives all the 
inhabitants fix their eyes upon him, strive to render 
him services and honours against his inclination, and 
take the greatest intere;st in his welfare, by trying to 
open the doors of heaven to him by their prayers and 
mystical cerenionies,,each according to his rite. 

Formerly the numerous caravans which arrived 
from all quarters of the globe where the religion of 
Islamism was practised, provided for all the wants of 
the city, by the abundance of alms which they left; 
but now that the number is diminish^, and th^ pil- 
grims are not in a state to contribute to the expenses, 
the number of persons employed being always the 
same, devotion and the practice of religion are become 
very dear, because those employed attach themselves 
to the pilgrim, whom they believe to be rich; so that 
he cannot quit without leaving 1,500 or 2,000 francs 
in alms and remuneration to them and the temple. 
There are not any of the pilgrims, even the poorest, 
who undertake the journey at the expense of public 
charity, or who beg their way, that arc not obliged to 
leave some crowns. ^ 

Thes6 gifts being individually given, each person 
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catches what he can in public or in private, except the 
blact eunuchs and the attendants at the Zemzem, who 
form two corporations. However, notwithstanding this | 
species of organization, their registers, and their chests 
of receipts in co;nmon,each individual of both bodies 
tries to conceal and keep as much as he can in private. 

The caravans also brought formerly large gifts from 
their respective countries, on the part of their coun- 
trymen; but there comes hardly any thing now. 

The chief of the country, too, used to contribute a 
part of their subsistence; but being now impoverished 
by the revolution of the Wehhabites, far from giving, 
he takes all that he can get. 

The Sultan of Constantinople furnishes the negro 
eunuchs fof guards to the Kaaba, for the choir, and 
for mueddens. 

The pilgrims once had several stoppages to make, 
which produced many benefits to those empldyed; but 
the Wehhabites have abolished all. The mosque and 
the chapel where the Prophet was born; El Djebel 
Nor, where' he received^ the first revelation from 
heaven; the house of Aboutaleb, where he passed a 
part of his life; several places where he used to pray; 
the mountain Djebel Koubis, where the miraculous 
black stone descended; the chapels of Setna Fathma, 
daughter of the Prophet; of Sidi Mahmud, an<} other 
saints; no longer exist. The pilgrims are consequently 
deprived of the spiritual merit which they would have 
acquired, by making their pious visits to these holy 
places; and the good inhabitants of the holy city have 
lost the temporal wealth which resulted from these acts 
of devotion. 

The Nekib el Ascharal, or Ae chief of the actual 
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Scherifs of Mecca, is a wicked cheat, named Seid 
Mhammed el Aatas. 

Monjim Baschi, or chief of the astronomers, is a 
person who enjoys a great deal of consideration at 
Mecca. He that filled that office at this moment did' 
not understand astronomy himself, nor had he a single 
astronomer at his command. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Description of Mecca. — Its Geographical Posi^n.-— Topogra|>1iy.-oBiiilding8.— 
Fabli* Market Piaces.-^Provisions.— 'Arts and Sciences.— Trade.— -Miiery.-— 
Decline. * 

The holy city of Mecca, the capital of Hedjaz, or 
the Arabia Deserta of the ancient geographers, the 
centre of the Mussulman religion, in consequence of 
the temple which Abraham raised to the Supreme 
Being, is the object of the aflfections of all true be- 
lievers* 

A great number of observations of the passing of 
the sun through the meridian, which I made, proved 
the latitude of Mecca to be 21° 28' 9" N.; and several 
others of the lunary distances proved the longitude to 
be 3?> 54' 45" E. from die observatory of Paris. The 
house in which I lived, and upon the flat roof of which 
I made my observations, was situated almost in the 
middle of the city, at about 530 feet distance to the 
north from the Kaaba. . 

Having observed several azimuths, my magnetical 
declination was 9" 43^ 52'' W. . 

The city of Mecca^ calkd Mekka in Arabic, is situ. 
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ated in a very narrow valley, the mean breadth of which 
may be about 155 toises, that wirids irregtiiarly be- 
tween mountains from the north-east to the south-west; 
ao that the . city, whidh follows the windings of the 
valley, is quite irregukn and the houses bemg also 
built upon the sides of the mountains, render the plan 
of it still more so. It may be considered as an assem- 
blage of a great number of houses grouped to the 
north of the temple, prolonging themselves in the 
form of a crescent from the N. E. to the S. W. by S. 
It covers a line of 900 toises in length and 266 in 
breadth at its centre,* which extends from east to west. 

The principal streets are regular enough; they may 
even be called handsome, on account of the pretty 
frontis of the houses. They are sanded, level,'' and 
very convenient, I had been so long accustomtd to 
live in the indifferent towns of Africa, that I was quite 
surprised at the fine appearance of the buildings of 
Mecca. 

I think they approach tlie. Indian or Persian taste, 
which introduced itself during the time of the siege 
by the Caliph of Bagdad. They have two rows of 
windows, as at Cyprus, with balconies covered with 
blinds.^ There are even several large windows, quite 
open, as in Europe? ^but the greater number are 
covered hf^ species of curtain like a Venetian blind, 
made of palm tree. They are extremely light, and 
screen the apartments from. the sun, without inter- 
rupting the passage of the afa-.^Thej' fold up at pleasure 
at the upper part, exactly like the former. 

The houses are solidly built with stone: they are 
three and four stories high, and even more sometimes. 
• The fronts are ornamented with bases, mouldings, 
and paiAtings, which give them a very graceful ap- 1 
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pearance. li is ytty tsurt to fitid a ddortl^rt Jias not a 
base with step^, ami smsAl seats on both sides. The 
blinds of the balconies 0fe not very close; and holes 
are cut besiaes m different parts of th^m. 

1 ne ro(rfs form terraces, surrounded by awallaboiit^ 
seven feet high, open igit certain spaces, which are 
occupied by a railing formed of redf and white brick^ 
placed horizontsilly and symtneu^icailty, leiaf'iiig^ hofear 
for the circulation of tile air; atid at the same ttmti 
that they contribute to the crhattient^ of the ffoni^ tinef 
skreen the wonieET froin being se^ whfen th^fy are upoii 
the terraces. * 

AH the stairc^s th^t 1 saw were narrow, dark, aind 
steep* The rootn^- are Well proporti^oi^^d, long, broad; 
atid lofty, and have, besictes the large WindoWs and 
balconies, a ^ConA row of smaller windoiVs. They 
have also a shelf all round, as at Alexandria^ Which 
serves to place various things upon. 

The beauty of the houses may be Considered as the 
remains of the ancieut splendour of Mecca. Every 
inhabitant has an interest in preserving his dwelling, 
to invite and excite the pilgrims to lodge witK iiim; 
becailse it is one of his principal resources, on account 
of the terms demanded, and other additional benefits. 

There is no ibpen place di; s^li^reat Mecda, t>ecause 
the irregularity of the ground and the want of space 
would not piermit it. The public .markets are held in 
the prihcipal street^ 'and it^may be said that the great 
street in the centre^ is a* continued market fi-om one 
end of the city to the other. The dealer expose their 
goods, "fee. in slight sheds, built With sticks and mats, 
or uuder large umbrellas, supported by three sticks, 
which meet in the centre. 

The markets arjC well provided 'with provisions and 
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> other, articki^, and are filled with pec^e all day long, 
partiqular]^ at the period of the pi^primage. There are 
also ambulaticMy restaurateurs, who sdl ready-dressed 
victuals and pastry; pewterers, shpeoiakefs, and such 
like artizans. 

All ti^ provisions are dear, except meat, notwith- 
standing the abun<knce. A large sheep costs neaiiy 
seven frapcs. Fowls are very scarce, and consequent- 
ly eggs^ There is no game. The emu, or rather flour, 
ccmies from Upp^r Egypt; vegetables and rioe from 
India* Tl^ey obtain herbs, &c. from Taif; as also a 
small portion of corn, which is of an inferior quality 
to that erf* Egypt. Butter is> kept in large pots, and is 
common ill the country; but it is Uquid likeoil^on 
account of the heat of the elimate. The prices vary 
extremely, in consequence of the want of safety in the 
commerce. The following were the prices of the ar- 
ticles opposite which they are placed, during my stay 
in 1807: 

^ Turkbh Piastres. 

An oka of butter - - . . 5 
A fowl - - . - - .4 
Six eggs . - ... 1 

A camel load of fresh water - . 2 
An oka of oil - - - - - 4 

Paras. 

An oka of bread - ^ ' - - 12 

A bottle of the water of the well - - 15 

An oka of fire wood - - - 3 

An ok4 of cdals • - - - - 20 

The weights and measures are the same as in EgyP^^ 
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but are so inexact, that it would be useless to locdk: 
for a parallel to them* 

This is also tte case with the current money. The 
Spanish piastre goes in trade for five Turkish piastres , 
of forty paras each; but in exchange it is only wbrth 
four and a half of them. There is every sort of money 
to be seen circulating in Mecca, as also money 
changers, who sit in the market behind a little counter, 
with a small pair of scales, who are occupied during 
the whole day in transacting their affiurs in an incor- 
rect way; but it may be imagined not to their own 
disadvantage. 

All the productions of India and Persia, natural as 
well as artificial, may be bought here. Near my dwel- 
ling there was a double range of shops, exclusively 
destined to the sale of aromatic substances, of which I 
took the catalogue and description.^ 

At Mecca, as throughout all Arabia, they do not 
make bread, properly so called. They mix the flour 
with water, without any leaven (except a little very 
rarely), of which they make cakes of three or four 
lines thick, and eight or nine inches diameter, that they 
sell half baked, and as soft as paste. Such is their 
bread, which is called hhops. . 

The fresh water, which they bring from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and from Mina, upon camels, is 
good. The well watery though a little brackish and 
heavy, is drinkable. The lower class pf people never 
drink any other. 

I examined all the wells particularly. They are all 
of the same depth; and the water is of the' same tem- 



* It i^ to be regretted that this catalogue islost.— Noteof the 
Editor. 
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perpture, jt;^, mi clearaess, -as f^at of Zems^n. 
There are four that sore public in <the sjtreets nearest to 
jdie teippje, e^iLactly like each other, and several in the 
most distant par4s of the city. I am^ persuaded, from 
my observations, that the water which supplies all of 
them i§ one sheet, ^tualed fifty-fivc feet under the sur- 
face of the gicpund, the quantity of which is owing to 
the filtration of rain wsLter. The brackish taste it has 
IS to be attributed to the decomposition of the salioe 
jKii:ticIes mixed with th^ earth, from which it results, 
in the clearest manner, that as they have the same 
qualities, and spring from the same source as the water 
of Zemzera, they have the same: virtue in drawing 
down the diving favour and blessing as the miraculous 
well. God be praised for it 

The meat at Mecca is of .an inferior quality, the 
sheep being very large but very thin. They hardly 
know the existence of fish, though the sea is not more 
than a dozen leagues distant. The herbs, &c. which 
they bring from Taif, and other neighbouring places, 
but particularly from Setna Fathma, consist of onions, 
turnips, cucumbers, purslain, capers, and a sort of 
^attad con^ppsed of leaves like cow grass. This plant, 
which it was impossible for me to see in its wholes 
state, is called corrat. 

I never sa^v but one flower during the whole of my 
stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat. I 
ordered my servant to put it and bring it to me; but 
he was perceived by the pilgrims, whp ran immediate- 
fy to him, saying, it was a sin to pluck up or cut any 
plant daring the pilgrimage to that place. 1 w^s there- 
fore obliged to renounce the idea of obtaining the onlf 
flower I had seen. ? , 

They make several sorts of drink with raiste- 
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honey, sugary and other fruits. The vinegar is of a very 
bad quality. I was told they made it from raisins. / 

I believe there is no Massulman city, wh^e the. arts. 
are so little £lnoWn as at Mecca, There i& not a man 
to be found that is capable of making a lock oi^ forging 
a key. ^1 the doors are locked with large wooden 
keys, and the trlnks and eases >vith padlocks brought 
from Europe: I therefore was unable to replace the 
key of a trunk, and that of my telescope box, which 
were stolen at Min^. 

The slippers and sandab are brought from Constan- 
tinople and Egypt; for they know not how to make 
thero at Mecca,, exeept indeed those of wood or un- 
tanncd leather, which are very bad. 

There is not a single man to be found who knows 
how to engrave att inscription, or any kind of design 
upon a hewn stone, as formerly; nor a sit^e gun-smith 
or cutter able to mak^ a screw, or to replace a piece 
of the lock of an European gun; those of the country 
being only able to manufacture their rude matchlocks, 
their bent knives, lances^ and halberds. Wherever 
they go, their shop is fitted up in a moment: aU that 
is wanted for this purpose is a hdie made in the ground^ 
which serves as a furnace: one. or two goat skins, 
which one of them waves before the fire, serve them 
for bellows: two or three palm leaves, and four sticks, 
fo|m the walls and the roof of the work- shop, the 
situation of which they change whenever occasion 
requires. ,. 

There is no want of braziers for vessels in copper;^ 
but the original article comes from foreign manufac- 
tories. There are also tinmen, m^ make a kind of 
vase, which the pilgrims use to carry away some of 

Vol- II. i ji 
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the \yater of Zemzem. I discovered also. a bad engraver 
of brass seals. ' 

. The sciences arc found in the same state of perfec- 
tion as the arts at Mecca. The whole knowledge of 
the inhabitants is confined to reading the Kourr-an, 
and to writing very badly. They learn from their in- 
fancy the prayers and the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
to the house of God, to Saffa, and Meroua^ in order 
to be able at an early age to gain money by officiating 
as guides to the pilgrims. Children of five or six years 
old are to be seen fulfilling these functions, carried 
-upon the arms or shoulders of the pilgrims, who repeat 
the prayers which the children recite word for word, 
at the same time that they follow the path pointed out 
by them to the different places. 

I wished to obtain a Kourr-an written at Mecca, 
but they are not numerous; and they are so badly 
written, and so full of errors, that they cannot be of 
any use. 

There are no regular schools, if we except those 
where they learn to read and write. In short, there are 
only a few talbes, or doctors, who, through caprice, 
vanity, or covetousness of obtaining something from 
their auditors, go and sit under the porticos of the 
temple, where they begin to read in a loud voice to 
draw a crowd of person^, who generally assemble 
pretty quickly, and arrange themselves round pe 
doctor, who explains, reads, or preaches, whichever 
he can do, and go away or stay as they please. Such 
is the education of the people of this holy city, w^^^ 
are the most ignorant of mortals. It is true that their 
geographical situation contributes to it in a. great 
measure. 

Meccs^, placed in the .middle of a desert, does not 
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resemble Palmyra, which the continual commerce bc^ 
tween the East and the West elevated to the greatest 
degree of perfection and splendour, which we even 
admire in its ruins, and which would still have existed^ 
but for the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope: 9n 
the contrary, it is not placed in any direct line of pas- 
sage. Arabia is surrounded by the Persian Gulph to 
the east, the Red Sea to the* west, the ocean to the 
south, and the Mediterranean Sea to the north. Its 
centre, therefore, c^pnot be in any direct line of com- 
munication with the neighbouring countries to which 
access may be had by sea. Its ports at most will only 
serve as sea-port towns to trading ylbssels, as is the 
case with Djedda and Mokka upon the Red Sea, and 
Muscalt, near the mouth of the Persian Gulph. 

Mecca not being situated in the route to any country 
of consequence, nature has not designed it as a place 
of commerce, placed as it is in the middle of an ex-. 
tremely barren desert, which prevents its inhabitants 
from being either husbandmen oiw shepherds. What 
resources then remain to them for subsistence? The 
force of arms, to oblige othei* countries to give them 
a part of their productions, or religious enthusiasm, 
to induce strangers to come and bring money to them, 
with which they may procure the necessaries of life. 

In the time of the Calif)hs, these two causes united 
rendered Mecca an opulent city; but before and since 
that glorious period, it has had no other resource for 
its support than the religious enthusiasm of the pil- 
grims, which unfortunately begins to cool from day 
to day, through the eflfects of time, distance of place, 
and revolutions, thiat reduce this place to a mean and 
precarious existence. Such is its state at this moment, 
and such was it before the mission of the Prophet. . 
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Mecca has always been the cetitre of the religious 
enthusiasm of different nations. The origin of pil- 
griniages, and the first foundation erf its temple, are 
Ipst in the obscurity of ages, since they appear to be 
an|erior to the petriod of history. The Prophet pulled 
dowp the idob which profaned .the house of God. The 
Koran confirmed the pilgrimage; and^ it is in this 
manner that the devotion of other nations has been in 
all times the basis of the subsistence of the inhabitants 
of Mecca* But as this could no^ alone suffice, they 
were very poor before the coming of tfa^ Prophet; and 
no9^^ after a short reign of glor]| and riches acquired 
by arms, it. has %lapsed into poverty. How iben can 
we hope to see the arts and spiences flourish? Separa- 
ted by its situation from all eommei^iai intercourse, 
it remains immersed in the most profound ignorance 
of all news, discoveries,, revolution^, and the actions 
of other men. Hence it is diat the people of Mecca 
will remain in stupidity and the grossi^st darkness, 
n^witiistanding thi: concourse of strangers, who only 
remain there during the time absolutely neccs^y to 
fialiil the duties of tl^ir^pilgrimage, to make some few 
commerei^ exchanges, and then prepare for their re- 
turn to their own cpuritry. 

Thus Mecca is so poor by nature, that if the house 
of God ceased to exist, it would be ijieyitably deserted 
in twojyears, or at lofet reduced to a, simple donar or 
hamlet; for the inhabitants in general subsist for tbe 
re^ of the year upon what' they accumulate duringthc 
time of the pilgrimage, at which period the place puts 
on a lively appcarancc,^ e^nwierce is animated, ^^ 
the half of the people arc transformed into hosts, 
merchaats, porters; servantSi J&sc; a»d the othtf? ^^' 
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tached entirely to the service of the temple, live upon 
the alms V^d gifts of itlie pilgrims. 

Such are their Resources. peplorid>le c^ulcncd 
which has stamped upoiji their countenances the mark 
of the extreme mis^y that surrounds them. 

An Arab is by nature generally thinj but those of 
Mecca, a<id above aU those' that serve in the, temple, 
seem absolutely walking skeletofi^ clothed with a 
parchiiief^ that covers their bones» I must own I was 
struck with astonishment when I saw them for the first 
time uppil ilay arrival. What I have advanced may be 
perhaps considered bjb an exaggeration; but I protest 
to the tstuhi of my assertions; and may also add, that 
it isimpossiUe, without seeing them, to form an idea 
pf ai> assemblsSige of such lean .and scraggy-looking 
men, as all oi them ^re, with the exception of the chief 
of Zemzem, Whd is the only person that is at all lusty, 
and two or three eunuch^,' a little less thin thati the 
others. It appears even impossible that these skeletons, 
or shadows, should be able to stand so long as they 
do, when we r^lectupon their large sunk eyes; slen- 
der noses; cheeks hollow to the bones; legs and arms 
absolutely shriv^Ued up; ribs, veins, and nerves, in no 
better state; and the whole of their franle so wasted^ 
that they might be mistaken for true anatomical mo^ 
dels. Such is the frightful appearance of these unhappy 
creatures, that It is painful to be obliged to look at 
them. This is the. existence which these servants of 
the temple enjoy; but the pleasures that await them in 
Paradise are preferable to all the riches of the earth. 

There are no people more dull and melancholy than 
these. I never once heard the sound of a musical in* 
strument or song during the whole of my stay, that 
was. executed by a man; but my ears were struck' 
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once or twice by the .sdngs of some women, which I 
set to tnusic* Plunged in a continual melancholy, the 
kast contradiction irritates them; and the few slaves 
they have ai^ the most unhappy and wretched of all 
the Mussulman slaves, in consequence of the bad 
treatment they experience. I heard, in the house I 
lived in,. a master beat his slave with a bastinado^ 
tlurtng a quarter of an hour. He stopped every three 
<»* four minutes to allow his arm to rest, and then re- 
oommenced with new force. 

It may be deduced, from these observations, that 
the population of Mecca diminishes sensibly. This 
city, which is known to have contained more than 
100,000 souls, does not at present shelter more than 
from 16 to 18,000. There are some quarters of the 
suburbs entirely abandoned, and in ruins; nearly two 
thirds of the .houses that remain are empty; and the 
greatest part of those that are inhabited are decaying 
within, notwithstanding the solidity of their construe- 
tion; tlie fronts alone being kept iri good order, to 
attract the pilgrims. In consequence of .the inattention 
that is paid to repairs, the houses are falling down; 
and if there are no new ones erected (and I only saw 
one that was ladvancing slowly in the whole town) it 
will be reduced in the course of a century to the tenth 
part of the size it now is. 

• See Plate. 
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Women. — ChUdren.-~L«iigaagp,f— Dresses.— Amms. — Gfeedmess.<p- Marruges^ 
Births, and Burials.— Climate.— Physicians. — Bahn of Mecca.<^Inci9ioBS in 
the Faec. * 

The women enjoy more liberty at Mecc# than in, 
any other Mussulman city. Perhaps the great con- 
course of strangers who arrived, when the city was in 
its greatest opulence, contributed to change their man- 
ners; and their misery and natural dullness have tended 
to plunge them into an almost total indifference in this 
respect. It is an indubitable fact, that opulence and 
poverty are extremes equally opposite to the preserva- 
tion of manners. 

The women cover their faces, as in Egypt, with a 
piece of cloth, in which there are two holes worked 
for the eyes, which are so large that half their face 
may be seen; and a few show nearly the whole. They 
all wear a sort of cloak, made of blue and white striped 
linen, as at Alexandria, which is put oi\ with niuch 
grace; but when a sight of their faces is obtained, the 
illusion is soon dispelled; for they are in general very 
ugly, with lemon-coloured complexions, like the men. 
Their faces and their hands, which are daubed all oyer 
with black, blue, and yellow, present a frightful pic- 
ture to strangers; but custom has made them consider 
this painting as a sign of beauty. 

I saw some who had a ring passed through the 
cartilage of the nose, which hung down upon their 
upper lip. 

Their freedom is such, in comparison with Mussul- 
man manners in general, that I may almost call it 
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eflltffi^ry* I sa^ several of those that iiyed in the 
neighboariog houses present themselv^ continually 
«t the wkidows, and some of them entirely undressed. 
A tody, who ocoiipied the upper story of the house in 
mhioh I lived, used to make me a thousand courtesies 
and complynents, with her face con^letely uncover- 
ed, every time I went upon the terrace to make my 
^tronomical observations; and I began to suspect that 
tl^ women themselves, might perhaps be a branch of 
the ^speculation of their pooi" husbands. 

All the women I saw had ^ great deal of grace, and 
Y^ fine eyes^ but their hollow cheeks, painted of a 
greenish yellow, gave them the apg^arance of having 
the jaundice. Their noses sire regular; but they have 
fai^ mouths. They speak very well, and express 
themselves with great feeling. They engrave indelible 
4rawings upon their skin, and stain their eye-lids 
black, their teeth yellow; and their lips, feet, and hands, 
of a red tile colour, like the Egyptians, and with the 
^me materials. ^ 

Their dress consists of an immense pantaloon, that 
descends into their slippers, or half boots, of yellow 
letither, and is composed of Indian striped cotton. The 
j>oorer sort wear them of blue cloth. 

They have, besides, a shift of a size and form the 
iftost extravagant. It is composed of two square cloths, 
si^ feet long ^nd five broad, which are united at the 
upper part, except an opening in the middle, to pass 
the head through. The lower corners ^re cut out about 
seveh inches, like the segment of a circle; so that 
K #hat Wals before an angle becoihes a hollow slope. 
These slopes are bodi sewed; but the lower part, and 
tte sid^s, reiitiAin q)en frotft top t6.bottonj. The rich 
. wear ti^se shifts made of slight striped silk U^sue, as 
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tberti in plaits on each side upcA die shonlikrs; biiMl» 
ing them round the waist with a belt. Abon 
they wcaur a caftan of Indfo cotton; I never aatpr 
wear any other ornament upon the hcssd than a 
kerchief; but they put rings and braceleta upon thrikr 
hands, arms, tegs, and feet, like the w^m&en ia cither 
Mussulman coimtries^ 

The little commerce that exists at Mecca b cen^ 
fined to the caravans that arrive at the time of iim pik 
grimage. We have already seen how much die mtrar 
ber of them has diminished every year, and consei- 
guently may calculate the prc^essive annihilatioii of 
the holy city. They receive the European merchao^ 
dize that comes by Egypt and the Red Sea by way of 
Djedda; as also the several productiims of India and 
Yemen, particularly coflfee. The caravans of Dama»* 
cus, of Bassora, and of Egypt, luing the remiainder, 
and make mutual exchanges. 

The consumptioo of the city daily diimnialttSt oa 
account of the dimiaution of thj^ funcb that used to 
arrive^ The whole fortune of the infaabitmts of th^ 
country, who are composed c^ Wehhabites, Bficfai|siii% 
and Arabs, in a steite of the greatest misery, ia gtaieni 
consists in the possession of a camel and a few head 
of cattle. They are almost naked, aiid live ia tsiits or 
barracks, without any other furniture than a wooden 
porringer; sometimes a small kettle; an earthen pitcher 
and cup; a mat, that serves them for a fa^d; two stones^ 
to grind cff bruizt their com; mid a leather botde or 
two, to hold water, Whi^ resources caa mich pei^ > 
offer for an a^ve or inactive tOL^f However, them 
are to be seen an^in^ them some personages dressed 
in Indian. stuflfe) and cai^mire, or Persian shawb» 

Vou II. Q 
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Tfae'Bedodin women, or those ^t liv^ in the inte- 
nor of tte country, and appear ;.|q .be of the highest 
lank, have for their only costume a large shift ^f blue 
'Stuff; axloth of a coquelicot colour upon their fates; a 
very large cloak, or black veil of woq};>'ss»ii»e rings, 
bracelets, and a few other jewels. ; ^ 

It is evident, then, that a people whose ynfkU are 
so confined cannot supply a very- great stitijiius to 
commerce, so long as civjtli:iation^|» not introduced 
among them; a thing very difficult to accomplish in a 
land of deserts, that in its natwe seems condemned to 
superstition, ignorance, and misery. If it has ever been 
able to shake off this state of brutisbness for a short 
time, it has owed the momentary impulse to the ef- 
fervescence of religious zeal; but this degree of ex- 
citement could not last long; and when it cooled, the 
country was rapidly replunged into its former state of 
barbarity and poverty, which appears to be its inse- 
parable lot. 

Historians celebrate the nobleness of the Arabian 
nation, which never bent its head to the yoke of the 
Greeks and Romans. This is a false inference, drawn 
from events. If Arabia has had the happiness to j)re- 
serve itself free from all foreign domination, it has 
been more owing to the nature of the country than to 
the character of its inhabitants. Where was the captain 
to be fpund who would sacrifice his men and money 
to conquer vast deserts and people who could not be 
formed into a political body, but when religious ideas 
united their desires; whom no oth« bond could keep 
together, on account of the insulated situation of each 
tribe, the aridity of a soil that defies culture, ^nd the 
consequent want of those social comforts which other 
nations enjoy. 
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Mecca anil Medina are the cradles of the Arabic 
language; l>ut this «ki consequence of the g^ieral 
ignorance is degraded and changed, even ia the pro. 
nuncis^ioh, Id such a degree, that it is written without 
voWeis; idid faa^ a great nun^V of aspirations, which 
each varies according to his pleasure. This arises from 
the llratit of a national prosody, and the means to pre- 
serve aiifl perpetuate Ae primitive sounds; so that, far 
from increasing % excellence,^ it is corrupted every 
day, by the vicious expressions peculiar to each tribe, 
and by their intercourse with strangers. 

The costume pf the men at Mecca is, as in Egypt, 
composed of a benisch, or exterior caftan, bound with 
a belt; a shirt; drawers; and babouches, or slippers; 
but this is the dress of persons in place, merchants, 
and those employed about the temple, &c. The lower 
people have hardly ever more than a shirt, and drawers* 

The Bedouin Arab wears com'monly a large cloak 
without sleeves oyer his coat, made of a tissue of 
coarse wool, or of a slight cloth, both sides or which 
are alike, and commonly with alternate stripes of brown 
and white, each a foot broad. 

The inhabitants of the city wear red caps and tur- 
bans; but the Bedouins do not: they cover their heads 
with a handkerchief, that is striped yellotv, red, and 
black, folded diagonally in the form of a triangle, and 
simply thrown upon the head; so that two of the an- 
gular points fall before the shoulders', and the other 
behind the neck, upoh the back. Those that are rich 
wear ^ piece of muslin twisted round the head, above 
the handkerchief, in the form of a turban; but the poor 
go almost naked. •. 

With the exception of those employed about Ae 
temple, and a small number of merchants, Ae peq^le 
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te idiiAiyi tallied* The arms tliat are most common are, 
the large curved knifed halbert, lance, mace^ axi^ some 
few guns. The kniVes have iheatks of a tnost singular 
fifirmi ibr^ mdependBnl of the fpace oceiipied by the 
bladfe» it IB prdonged about a foot, in a semicircular 
formi and terminated by a ball, x some other oma* 
iBcnt, more or less earved. It is hung obliquely before 
tke body, the handle towards the left sidei with the 
point upwards; so that the movement oC the right arm 
is gready impeded by this position^ which is maintsun* 
ed by force of custom. So true is it, that men of all 
nmks and countries ^e subject to the caprices of 
&shiQku ' 

The halberts are composed of a stick, from four 
&et and a half to five fcet long, armed at the top with 
an iron point, and very, commonly with a smaller one 
at liie bottom. The upper one is always more than a 
fbotlong, and is differently fcraied; sometimes broad 
abd narrow; at others, like a lance or bayonet, &c. 
The handles are often omaniented with small nails and 
i^gs of brass, from top to bottom. 

The mace is formed pf a stick two feet long, and 
about fifteen lines in diameter, terminated by a ball or 
globe of the same wood, about thirty lines in diameter. 
Some maces are of iron. 

Of the guns there are but few, and the greater part 
heavy matchlocks, rudely formed. There are some, 
however j that are well made, and very elegant. I have 
one inlaid with ivory, which cost 120 francs. 

Some Arabs carry axes, nearly two feet long; and 
odiers go armed with a stick, five feet long and two 
inches thick, with an iron point at the bottom of it. 

The horsemen cany a lance ten feet and a halif long, 
oraMnented with a tiift of black featheit at the jointing 
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ofiron, the other end being lalBo armed with a smaU 
point, which the bearer sticks perpendicularly in the 
ground when he alights.^ 

I saw some Arabs of Yemen armed tvith a sword 
and shield: tHe former, was straight and broad; the lat- 
ter of nietal, hard wood^ or the skin of the hippopota- 
mus, (those of the latter substance wens the best); a^ 
all were ornMiented with Gar?ingS4 Tlief were about 
a foot broads 

The aridity of the country is such, that there is. 
hardly a plant to be seeii near the city, or upon the 
neighboufing mountains. I ha?e already said that the 
vegetables came from afar. Tlw four or five species of 
plants that I met with form a part of my c<dle<^(^. 
Perhaps at other seasons of the y^ar there are other 
kinds; but we must not expect to fitid at Mecca any 
thing like a meadow, or still less a garden. Nature is . 
prodig^ here; but that prodigality consists in st(^)es 
and sand. They do not sow any grain; for the too 
ungrateful 'soil would not produce any plant to the 
cultivator. The earth refuses to yield even spontanea 
ous productions, of which it is so liberal elsewhere. 
In short, there are but three or four tnees upon the 
spot where formerly stood the house of Abutaleb, the 
uncle of the Prophet; and six or eight others, sci^tered 
here and there. These trees are prickly, and produce 
a small fruit similar to.the jujube, which is called neb- 
bak by the Arabs. Near a house which the Scherif 
possesses, a short distance from the city towards the 
north, is a sort ot garden, planted with palm and date 
trees. 

The people of the country assured me, that the cere- 

i * For All these arms seePhte» 
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monies of marriages and births were not accompanied 
by a^y feasts or rejoicings, as in other countries; and 
I myself did not see any celebrated. . 

Interments take place without any ceremony. They 
carry the body to the foot of tjic Kaaba, where the 
faithlnl who are present; repeat a short prayer for the 
deceased after the ordinary canonical prayer; and they 
carry away the corpse, to bury it in a ditch outside the 
tovm. There are a number of hand-barrows for this 
purpose before one of the doors of the temple, in the 
public path; one of which is togaged by the family of 
the deceased, who place the body npon it, dressed in 
itsoniinary habit, without the least ornament, or even 
triimvering of a pall. After the interment they bring 
the barrow to the place from whence they took il 

Tlie climate of Mecca is torrid, not only on account 
of its geographical latitude, but particularly its topo- 
graphical position, in the middle of mountains. 

The greatest heat I observed during my stay was 
^3i^^ of Reaumnr, on the 5th February, at sun-set; 
and the least 16*^,1 on the 16th of the same month, at 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

I would have mended my hygrpmeter, but 'the im- 
possibility of finding a hair prevented me. This may 
appear perhaps incredible, .but it is not the less true. 
In the midst: of a .numerous peculation, in the bosom 
of a.court, I could not procnre one. The men have 
their heads completely shaved; and the hair of their 
beards is not good. The women, through a sort of 
superstition, would not give one of their hairs for all 
the world, because they are persuaded that tliey might 
be used as witchcraft against them. It is on this 

* 87 Fahrenheit. t 67^ Fahrenheit. 
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accouat that they bury the hair which comes from their 
heads when they comb them^ so that no one may sec* 
it. They do the same when they cut their nails. There 
are many of the men who share this.superstition^ but 
the Webhabites think very di£^rently; for at the period 
of their pilgrimage I saw theni shaved in the street; 
and the place they had occupied was so covered with 
hair, that it would have been Very easy to have stuflfed 
a mattress; but all of it was short, being no mor^ than 
about an inch iniength. 

It was on ihis account that I could not iijiend my 
hygrometer; but the air was m general in a state of 
dryness during my stay. The wind blew from the 
south-west, with some intervals, of calms. I always 
madc^my observations lipon the upper wind, observing 
the direction of the clouds; because the lower wind, 
modifi^ incessantly by the mountains which surround 
the city, deceived the observer. It was upon this ac- 
count, when there were no clouds, vapours, or smoke, 
at a certain height, to point out to me the current of 
the up5per wind, I could not make any note in my to- 
bies of meteorological observations. 

During the time I was at Mecca, the sTcy" was alter- 
nately serene and cloudy, as in temperate climates; 
but I did not remark the abrupt and terrible changes 
in the temperature, from dry to humid, which I wit- 
nessed at Djedda. ^ 
The climate appears wholesome, for there are not 
many sick or chronical complaints there; but,'to com- 
pensate for this, there are not many old men to be 
seen, few at least of a very advanced age. Some are 
blind, but none with the ophthalmia, so common in 
Egypt- 
It may be imagined^ after what I have said, how 
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great musi be the heat of summer, when in themonlli 
of January, with the windows Qpen, I could scarce!) 
endure die sheet of the bed upon . me; and the butter, 
at the same period, was always liquid like water. The 
' geographicalposition of this city, which is two degrees 
within thb torrid zone^ condemns it, during two 
months and a half of the year, to a' vertical siin, oral 
farthest two degrees distant from its zenith, from the 
middle of the month of May to the latter end of the 
month of July* It is situated at the bottom of a sandy 
vall^, surrounded on all- sides by naked mountains, 
without brook, river, *or any running water; without 
trees, plants, or any species of vegetation. Thus an 
idea may be formed of the heat which reigns during 
summer^ ' 

At Mecca, as in aU.odier Mussulman countries, 
there are no physicians, property so called. I however 
met two who dared to take the name, one of whom 
would have dooc well by beginning to cure himself; 
but these empirics almost always employ prayers and 
superstitious practices in their pretended cuits. 

On this account we ought not to expect to find any 
apothecaries, or venders of drugs and medicines. 
When an inhabitant is sick, his barber bleeds him, 
and gives him a good dose of ginger water; he ad- 
ministers to him some of the miraculous water of Zem- 
zem, as a drink and as baths; he makes hjm eat a great 
deal of cirmamon, cloves, and other aromatics; and the 
patient lives or dies according to the will of God. A^ 
I had a medicine chest with me, I attended my ser- 
vants whenever they were sick. My hhazindar, or 
maxtre d*h6tel, was attacked with an intermittent fever. 
After having prepared him for a vomit, I made hini 
take 6ne, which produced its eflfect; but die next day^ 
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instead of finding him relieved by it, as. I expected, 1 
perceived he had a terrible delirium* . Not knowing to 
what cause to attribute this unexpected change, I learn- , 
ed, in going to the temple in the evening, that during 
the night he had been carried to the well Zcmzem, 
well bathed in cold water^ and made to drink as much 
as he could swallow. I reprimanded the whole of my 
serv^ts, who had concurred in this clandestine opera- 
tion, upon my return; and recommenced the cure.of my 
hhazindar, who gpt well in the ordinary time. 

The celebrated balm of Mecca is not made there: it 
is, on the contrary, very scarce, and is only to be found 
in the country when the Bedouins, or other parties of 
Arabs, bring it by chance. A man, who appeared tolera- 
bly well informed, told me that it was obtained princi- 
pally from the territory of Medinaj that it was called 
bclsan; and that his countrymen did not know the tree 
which produced it by the name of Gilead. 

I remarked, that in all Arabia it is customary to make 
three perpendicular incisions upon each cheek; in con- 
sequence of which, the greater part of the men are 
adpjmed with this fine mark, that is to say, six large 
scars. Having enquired of many persons the object of 
this custom, I was informed by some that it was to 
make themselves bleed, and by others that it was a 
mark by which they declared themselves slaves of the 
house of God; but the truth is, that it is fashion which 
recon^mends this sacrifice; and they look upon it as a 
beauty, equal to the blue, red, and black paintings, or 
tfie nose-rings of the women, or their' own knivcf, 
which impede all their movements. Such is^ man! 

vj>L. II. . R : 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Horses,— Asses.— Camels.— Other Animals. — Carpets. — Chaplets. — ^Mountains, 
—Fortresses. — The Scherif *» Houses. — Sultan Scherif. — Political stualion of 
Meoea.^— Change of Dominiou. — ^^eled el Haram^ or Htrfy Land of Islam- 
Mountains of Hedjaz. 

It will appear very natural, that whilst I am de- 
scribing the court of Arabia, I should speak of the 
horses. But what shall I say? That at Mecca there are 
none to be found. It is true that the soldiers of the 
guard of the Sultan Scherif possess about a hundred, 
and that there are about six the property of private in- 
dividuals: but they are so scarce among the Bedouins, 
that the Sultan Saaoud, marching at the head of an 
army of 45,000 Wehhabites, has only three or four 
hundred horses with him; and even these come from 
Yqmen. 

Almost all those I examined were ugly and clumsv. 
I found six or eight that were passable, and only two 
or three that were positively fine. They are all very 
strong, great runners, and support hunger and thirst 
easily. These are the advantages of the Arabian horses. 
Those that I saw were small, and generally of a dappk- 
gray colour, with fine* heads. The lower part of the legs 
is big, and the tail is fine; but, to compensate this, 
they have sparkling eyes and handsome ears. 

The horsemen treat them like barbarians^ They mab 
use of extreniely strong bits., vvhicH make their mouths 
bleed, as at Morocco. 

With tlie exception of-^some of the soldiers of the 
Scherif, who have saddles with stirrups, the Arabs 
nK)unt upon pannels without any; and thiis seated they 
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make their horses run with the rapidity of lightning. 
All thq Wehhabites, and even the sons of the Sultan, 
make use of the same sort of panneh 

The great aridity of thp desert is the cause of the 
scarcity of horses; but the camel can live and travel in 
it easily. The horses eat dry grass, as also do the 
camels. They hardly ever give them barley or oats; and 
it is said that they support very well the privation of 
water. 

This is not the.country of that noble companion of 
man. It is in Yemen, and in the neighbourhoQd of 
Syria, that the finest Arabian horses are to be fouAd;- 
and it is from thence that they are taken to Constanti- 
nople; in consequence of which I shall treat hereafter 
of them. 

The asses of Mecca, though small, are excellent, but 
no better than those of Egypt, 

The camel is the proper beast for the desert: it is the 
great gift of God to its inhabitants, and to travellers. 
What' would Arabia do without camels? What human 
force could suffice to assemble 82 or 84,000 individu- 
als at the fQot of Mount Arafat on the day of the pil- 
grimage, if they had not these animab to transport 
them, and all that is requisite for their subsistence? Let 
us leave the horse, the ass, and the other beasts of bur- 
den, to the countries and places where an abundance of 
water furnishes tltem with good pasturage; but God 
has created the camel for that part of Arabia which 
anciept geographers call • Petrea and Deserta, and for 
Sahhara, or the Great Desert of Africa, to be the trea- 
sure of the inhabitants of those countries. 

This precious animal is ^e only beast of burden, 
and almost the only one for riding in the country. 
There are indeed some asses to be found that wiU £o 
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from Mecca to Djedda in twelve hours, as also some 
horses and asses in the great caravans; but they are ab- 
^solutely nothing among the immense number of camek 
that traverse the desert. 

This animal is well treated, and taken great care of 
by. its master; but it is condemned to work to its latest 
breath. It dies most frequently under its burden; and 
the roads are a continued burying ground of the carcases 
of camels. 

After having paid the greatest attention, I did not ob- 
serve any sensible dlflference between the cathels of 
Ar£ft)ia and those of the West. 

Dry grass in bundles is sold in all the markets as 
food for these useful creatures, the horses and asses. 

I saw at Mecca a very fine species of cow, without 
any horns, and wkh a hump on its back* These ani. 
mals come from the Ea^t. I wais tc4d they were used 
to ride upon, and as.bes^sts pf burden; as also tl^t they 
travelled with great celerity, and gave a great deal of 
milk. • . , 

There are few dogs in the streets of Mecca; those 
that I saw appeared to be a species of shepherd's dog. 
These animals are without owners, and range about at 
pleasure. ^> 

The cats are of the European species, but a little 
smaller. 

The sheep are large, arid have largt tails, though not 
so much so as those of the southern countries. 

There is a species of goat,:very large and pretty, witb 
horns more than twenty •^four inches long. 

The oxen and cows are in general small, and have 
short horns, as at Morocco. 

The number of pigeons is immense; they belong to 
no particular person, but fly freely about,- and build 
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their nests upon the roofs of houses, and in the boks 
of the walls. *^ 

Therp are few insects at Mecca; but I saw a. tcryr 
large scorpion in the great court of th% temple, which 
walked with its tail bent over upon its back. It was of 
a sallow'colour, and a very fine one. They killed it:widi 
stones; ^nd it appeared to me to be about six inches in 
length, when its tail was extended. 

I never saw any mice so bold as those of Mecca. Ai 
I had my bed upon the floor, they danced and fcapt 
upon me every night. I gave them some blows, which 
made them fly; and I looked upon the matter with ih- 
differencej but cme night, having applied j3ome balm of 
juniper to one of my servants, and having neglected to 
wash my harids, although I had wiped them very dry^ 
the smell of it attracted the mice, who bit me twice 
upon^one of my fingers of die right hand whilst I was 
sound asleep,^ which made me* awake in a fright. At 
first I thought. 1 had been bitteii* by some venomous 
animal, and: immediately <:ut out the part that had been 
bitten, and applied volatile alkali; but I was assured a& 
terwards that it was but a mouse. I suspended my bed; 
but these: little apimals leapt upon the nearest furniture. 
One succeeded in finding me out, and came to visit 
me, placing^^ itself very quietly upon the coverlid. It 
stared me in the face whilst I spoke to it, but wo\Hd 
not permit me to toudh it. In short, there exist/ no 
other difference than this between the European dpmes- 
tic mouse and those of this countfy. 

I perceived but very few gnats. There are, holvever, 
a gteat many commcm flies. Bugs and fleas are icarce;^ 
but I was sure to catch some other vermin, ov^. those 
days when there were great assemblages at the temple. 

Hook upon the number of cushions and carpfets^ 
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which are t0 be seen in the houses, as the remains of 
the ancient opulence of Mecca. The^e objects, being 
the most common presents of the pilgrims, th^y have 
so accumulated in the city, that very rich though old 
carpets may be seen in the poorest houses. 

The WehhabiteS having prohibited the use of chap. 
lets/ deeming them superstitious, have deprived the 
inhabitants of a very lucrative branch* of commerce. 
They, however, continue to manu&cture them-inpri- 
Vate, for the pilgrims. They are made of the different 
woods of India and Yemen, but most generally of very 
odoriferous sandal wood. 

The mountains of Mecca are composed of quartz, 
with a small portion of hornblende. The whole surface 
of the ground consists almost of it. The sand is quartz 
pulverized; ' and although there are some portions or 
veins of horn rock, feldspar, mica, and schorl, Jp be 
found accidentally among the mountains, yet quartz 
forms in general the principal, mass. Their beds are 
oblique, and in different angles of declination; but they 
ascend in general from thirty to forty. five degrees to- 
wards the east. 

The centre of the city, or the temple, may be said to 
be circumscribed or surrounded by four principal 
mountains, which are, 

Djebel Kubis to the east, 
Djebel Djiad to the south, 
Djebel Omar to the west, 
Djebel Hindi to the north. 

These mountains are not very high. I have speci- 
mens cif the rocks that compose them. I think it very 
possible tliat this country posscsses-aa abundance of 
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minerals, which will remain hid whilst theagnorance of 
the inhabitants lasts. They work some veins of sulphur 
that are open. . 

Mecca is an open city, without any walls upon any 
of the sides of approach. It has a fortress upon the 
mountain x^med Djebel Djiad, which, in regard to the 
tactics of this people, might be looked upon as a secohd 
Gibraltar. ' It presents, however, nothing but a mon- 
strous assemblage of walls and tdwers. It appears to me 
to have been constructed at different periods, without 
order, and after an incoherent plan. It. is the principal 
fortress of tht Scherif, who has also two others, very 
ancient, which are flat, and of the form qf a parallelo- 
gram, with a tower at edch angle. They are situated 
upon the northern and southern mountains. 

The barracks of tlie Mogrebin and Negro soldiers 
of the Scherif, situated without the city, upon the road 
to Arafat, are also flanked by towers; but their position, 
at the bottom of a valley, and at the foot of a mountain j 
renders thena incapable of defence^ , ^ 

There are several insulated towers in the windings of 
the valley, which are capable of containing a small 
guard only. 

The Scherif had a palace near the temple, at the foot 
of the mountain Djebel' Djiad and the large fortress, 
which was destroyed by the Wehhabites: he therefore 
now inhabits a large building, or rather a group of 
three large houses, in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain Djebel Hindi; before which he has placed a rustic 
battery of four small pieces of cannon. 

The Scherif possesses, besides these, the house he 
inhabited before he mounted the throne;, it is situated 
near the barracks of the guards, opposite to the place 
called Aboutaleb^ the liront of which is prettily painted^ 
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a country house, at a short distance from the above, 
with a well, and a garden of palm trees; another at 
Djedda, to which he goes frequently; and a fourth at 
Tajf, which is in ruins. AH of them are strong places, 
I surrounded with walls andiowers. 

[ The Sultan Scherif of Mecca is naqied Scherif 

I Ghaleb. He is the son of the Scherif Msaat, his prede- 

cessor. Many years have elapsed since his family 
obtained po^tssion of Beled el Haram, or the Holy 
Land, and of Hedjaz. Thp same cbstom prevails here 
as at Morocco upon the death of die Sukan, in regard 
to the obta^ining of the throne; for the right of succes- 
sion is not established. 

The Scherif Ghaleb is a man of sense; cunning, po- 
litical, and brave, but completely ignorant Led away 
by his passions, he is transformed into a vile e^tist; so 
that there is not any speciesrof vexation which he does 
not exercise upon the inhabitants, strangers, or pilgiims. 
His inclination for rapine is such, that he does not even 
spare his most intimate friends or faithful servants, 
when he thinks he can obtain a sum from them. DuriDg 
my stay, I observed him commit an injury to a merchant 
of Djedda, who was one of his greatest favourites, 
which occasioned a loss of 100,000 francs to the latter. 
The imposts levied upon commerce, as also upon the 
inhabitants, are entirely arbitrary, and increase ever} 
day; because he invents new methods of strippiiig them 
of their money. He reduces the pieople to me last ex- 
tremity; so that I did not find one personSn the whole 
Holy Land who spoke well of him, except the merchant 
above mentioned. 

Besides overloading commerce by arbitrary taxes, 
he Injures the merchant, and puts fetters, upon him, 
because he himself takes an active part in commerce 
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bjr means of Jj^ own ships. No priirate ^hip can foe 
loaded or unuKicd until his arc completed; and as 
these are the largest^ best built, and best manned, they 
absorb the greatest p^ of the trad^ of the Red Bf»j 
to the ruin of the nouerchants, who find themselves re^ 
duced by these means to a state of slavery. 

The English are looked upon as the'best friends of 
the Spherif, on account of the direct interest he enjoys 
by his traffic widi the Indies through their means; not- 
withstaiuling which, he does not spare them, when he 
can oppress them. Last year an English ^ip, loaded 
with rice, put .into Djedda. The captain having landed, 
found this artiele very cheap in the countiy; he there- 
fore resolved to go to another port; but the Scherif 
pretended that the captain ought to pay all the dues, as 
if he had landed and sold his cargo. After som^ very 
warm discussions, the captain was obliged to leave the 
port, in order to escape the rapacity of the Scherif. 

This same, year another English ship, commanded 
by an English captain, and belonging to Mr. Petriicci, 
the English vice-consul at Rosetta, struck upon a rock. 
This gentleman is a particular friend of the Scherif 's; 
for upon my arrival I presented a letter to ^e latter, 
whic& was written by the former. The At-abs boarded 
the vessel, topk possession of the cargo, and the gover- 
nor of Jenboa seized the hull and the rigging, which 
die c^tain showed me on shore on the sea coast, 
during my passage to Jenboa. Th^ poor captain cried, 
and supplicated that they would return him at least 
something, but tiiey would not hear him. He beg^;ed 
die governor to permit him to go on board to get some 
papers which he might find, but he was refused. Af, 
last he a^ked jfor a certificate of his misfortune, tP justify 
iamself to d|ie. owner of the sfaip^ which wasako dsniesA 

Vol. II. S ' ' 
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bim. The eaptain went afterwards toAiedda, to state 
the refusal he had experienced, when»e requested a 
pilot and an anchcH', before the catastrophe h^d hap. 
pehed to ^is ship; but he only got insults in answer. 
In this deplorable situation, he <^ame» accompanied by 
three or fpur sailors, to me, to get a certificate under 
my hand. I hastened to satisfy th^ir request, after 
having taken the declaration of the sailors, which con- 
soled the poor fellow a little for his loss. 

The csqptain of a large ship from the Maldivian 
Islands, richly laden, having put into Djedda, died 
there. The Scherif immediately seized upon the ship 
and cargo, under the pretext that, thet captain dying 
upon his territory, all Aat he left belonged to him as 
his right. Some time after this, the Scherif, in partner- 
ship with some persons at Djedda, sent this ship ta 
India, in company with another which belonged to him, 
richly laden. The French seized upon both of them, 
and returned one, but not until after they had unloaded 
hen 

The news of this capture produced a terrible shock 
in the mind of the Scherif, who spoke to nxe of it upon 
my airival at Mecca. The merchants of Djedda had 
already spoken to me, about it, because they knew I 
had intercourse with Europe. The Scherif begged I 
would inform jny friends of the circumstance. I told 
him that the aflfair required that he should virite about 
it himself to the JJfench government; aujd at length, 
after many discussions, he charged me with a letter, 
begging me to send it by a safe conveyance to one of 
my correspondents, in Europe, to forward Jt to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

As these discussions passed at the time when the 
WcWmbites threatened to take defoitiv^ possession of 
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Mecca, the Scherit feared, that if they should happen 
to know that he csyried on relations with the Christians, 
they might attribute this step to some political motive, 
and that he mi^t suffer by it. On this account he in.* 
sisted tfiat I should write myself directly, because he 
said he had an entire confidence in me, that the object 
of his desires was perfecdy known to me, and that he 
feared lest the interpreters of the Emperor should not 
be able to translate BiithfuUy the sense of what he should 
write. I combated his , rieasons, or rather his pretexts^ 
and induced him to write himself. 

He wrote also at the same time two letters to tlie 
governor of the Isle of Francrf, which the Arabs call 
Djezira Mauris, begging him to send back the other 
ship, and both cargoes; but his silence proved the at- 
tention he paid to the letters. ' 

Notwithstanding the faults of the Scherif, and the 
sort of nullity to* which the Wehhabites are daily re- 
ducing him, he still preserves some influence in the 
Arabian ports, as also at Cosseir, by his intercourse 
with the Mamelukes, and the inhabitants of Said, or 
Upper Egypt. He even possesses some consideration 
upon the coasts of Abyssinia, in the name of the Grand 
Seignior. I observed with astonishment that this prince 
has none of the national prejudices. 

The political situation of this country was very sin- 
gular upon my arrival. The Sultan Scherif was the 
natural and immediate sovereign of it; notwithstanding 
which, the Sultan of Constgntinopie was acknowledged 
there as supreme monarch; and mention was made of, 
him in this quality in the sermon upon Fridays, even 
whilst Saaoud, who was reigning in the country with 
his troops, forbade the priests on the Friday before 
Easter to make use of his name. 
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Th^ Ott<>tiian Tdrtt setit a Pacha to DjeddGi; but he 
p^i^ his tim^ at Mecca in eating at .the expense of the 
Scberif^ withont perfonhing any act of authority; so 
' that his existence wa& alntiost unknourn. 

The Grand Seigjiior sends also every year a Kadi 
to Mecca, Djedda, and Mednia^ to exercise judicial 
power; but they cannot interfere in ai|y thing that con- 
eern^ the admjiiitstnriuve department, whieh is entirelj 
in the hands of the Scfamf^ who ndesasanmdqiencfent 
Sultan, through the interposition of his governors, who 
take the title of Ouisir, or Vixier^ though they were 
formerly his negro slaves. 

The Sultan Saaoud, ^hose authoriQr was founded bj 
force, .made himself obeyed; but he had not ih^de him- 
self tnaster of the government. He exacted no contri- 
butions, and appeared even to respect the power of the 
Scherif, who, though enjoying all the attributes of in- 
dependence, being absolute master •of the lives and 
wealth of his subjects, making, war and peace at his 
pleasure, and keeping nearly S,000 troops of different 
nations, could not, with all these advantages and means, 
which were not however suflSbient to oppose the Weh- 
habitei^, prevent them from framing orders and laws^ 
which they obliged him to observe, or from acting in 
every thing as they thought proper, though he might 
have kept his fortresses shut, and in such a state of 
defence, as always to have preserved an imposing 
attitude. 

It results, from these conflicts for power, that the 
poor inhabitants know*, not who is their true master. 
The authority being divided among so many chiefe, 
prevents the administration of justice, compromises the 
property and liberty of the subject, md consequently 
accelerates very greatly the ruin of puUie happiliess. 
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The Scherif Ka^ no rebtion witb ai^ other sovereign 
than the Tuikish Soltaa. Theie is^ not evon a consul 
or agent of any foreign nation in the opuntry. The En* 
glish are the only foreigners Who present; themselves 
from time to titne at fibe port dP Djedda^ where they are 
beloved by the id^l^itanls^ 'becauae they ctury on the 
commerce between therii and Inidia. W&have already 
seen tfiat the Schertf n tiie princip^ agent in this com* 
merce. His ships go ftom D^edcb to Mokfa^a, and from^ 
thence to Muscat and Surat« r ' \ 

Such was the situation of tfao^ country, when^ on the 
26th of February 1807, it was published by order of 
the Stiltan S^oud, in all pubUc (daces, that all the pil^ 
grims and soldiers, Turkish as well as Mogrebin, 
belonging to the Scherif, shoukl quit Mecca xm the 
afternoon of the following day, preparatory to their being 
sent out of Arabia. This order extended to the Turkish 
Pacha, and the old and new Kadis of Mecca, Medina, 
and the other places; so that there was not a single Turk 
remaining in the country* The Scherif was disarmed, 
lus authority annihilated, and the judicial power passed 
into the hands of the Wehhabites* 

It was pretended that the Sultan Saaoud would ac« 
company the fear guard of the troop of pilgrims to the 
fronttcrs'of Sytia, and that he would return to establish 
his residence at Mecca, or at least that he would give 
the government of it to one oihis sons. The new Ara* 
Wan monarchy of the Wehhabftes would thus take a 
flight similar to that of the ancient Caliphs, 

All the Turkish soldiers retired^ to Djedda during 
4e night , • 

A small caravan from Tripoli, that were at Mecca, 
packed up their tents at noon, and ^t out with so little 
precautit}n, thatfears were entertained % their safety. 
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Th6 Pacha, the Kadis, ^nd the Turkish pilgrims, 
repiained, not ktiowing how to act in this moment of 
di^ordi^, being out of heart; 

During the night, 250 negro soldiers, belonging to 
the Scherif, went over to the service of Saaoud» 

All the rest left on the 28th of February. 

The Sultan Saaoud cjlii'^ted his course with his 
troops to Medina, leaving, as I was informed, 35,000 
francs in alms to the servants of the temple and the poor 
of the city. He installed his Kadis; and thus this politi- 
cal revolution terminated, without one single drop of 
blood being shed. 

The Beled cl Haram, or the Holy Land of Islam, of 
which Mecca is the capital, is comprehended between 
the Red Sea and an Irregular line, which, commencing 
at Arabog, about twenty-one leagues to the north of 
Djedda, forms a bend from the north-east to the south- 
east, in passing by Yelemlem two days journey to the 
north-east of Mecca; from thence it continues to Kar- 
na, about twenty-one leagues to the east of the same 
place, and eight leagues to the west of Taif, which is 
without the Holy Land; after which, turning to the 
west-south-west, it passes by Drataerk, and terminates 
at Mehherma upon the coast, at the port named M- 
marsa Ibrahim, nearly thirty-two leagues to the south. 
edst of Djedda. 

. It appears, therefore, that the Holy Land is fifty-seven 
leagues in length from' the north-west to the south-east, 
and twenty-eight in breadth from the north-east to the 
south-west. 

This space is comprehended in that part of Arabia 
known by the name of El Hedjeaz, or the Land of Pil- 
grimage, the limits of which are not sufficiently known 
to me to hazard a description of them. • ' ^ 
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Medina and Taif^re included in the Hedjeaz^ but 
are without the Belecl el Haram. 

There is no river in the Holy Land. The ohly water 
to be found is that oi^sbme inconsiderable springs, which 
are not numerous^ and the brackish water obtained from 
the deep wells. 

Thus it is a, real desert. It is only at Mecca and Me- 
dina that they have \^tought cisterns to preserve the 
rain water, on which account it is very rare that a gar- 
den is to be seen throughout this large territory. The 
plains are either composed of sand or bad earth, entirely 
abandoned; and as the people do not sow any kind of 
grain in, any part of the country, they are fed with flour, 
&c. which comes from Upper Egypt, jfrom Yemen, 
from Taif, where, a little land is cultivated, and from 
India. . 

Although the whole of the Beled el Haram is covered 
with mountains, which I believe to be formed of schistus 
and porphyry, yet these do not exist in long chains. 
The highest are those of Medina and Ta'if; which towns 
are situated upon a bountiful land, with plenty of water, 
and covered with gardens and plantations. 

The Holy Land does not contain any other consider-, 
able towns than Mecca and Djedda. As for the rest, 
they are generally little else than miserable villages, 
composed of bari^acks and tents, established near a well 
or a spring, except some few pointed out upon my 
geographical map. 

When pilgrims arrive upon the confines of Jthc Beled 
el Haram, fron^ whatever ^country they may come, 
whether by land or by w^er, they oyght to sanctify 
themselves by. the ceremony laharmo, and put on the 
Ihram^ or sabered costume of pilgrimage. 

Althdiigh the.Sultan Scherif is the. natural lord of the 
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country, be receives mBy Ae ccmtiftutbiw of Mecca 
and Djeddsu The rest of the oouatry pays the tenth to 
the Sultdn Saaoud* 

I was fiotd that at Medina the iniiabkaitits pay 110 ki^ 
iofRnposA;. 

The Scherif is in possession of die contributions of 
Jenboa el Bahar, which, diough widioat4fae Holy Land, 
is under his jurisdietion; as also trf* the Island of Saoa* 
aken, off tbeAfiicari coast; Mpssoua, upon the coast 
of Abyssinia; and several jOther islands, in the name of 
the Sultan of Constantihdpde. 

The lofty mountains of Hedjeaz, in which water is 
found, forni an oblique UiiQ or angle with the coast of 
Arabia, bordering upon the Red Sea. From what I 
'Observed, I imagine that they Commence at Ta 'if, which 
is thirty leagues from the coast; that they border the 
Beled el HsH^am, said continue to Mobhair, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Archipelago of the isles Hamfa. 
The island called Djebel Hasen appears to me to have 
been a continuation of these mountains. It is between 
them that Taif, Medina, Djide'ida, £1 Hham«ra,and| 
Jenboa in Nahal, are situated. 

Near this chain of mountains, which by analogy I 
suppose to be of granite, is a second range, consistinr 
of schi^tus, porphyry, and hornblende, between whicfc 
Mecca is situated. There is hardly any water in thesi 
mountains; but I believe they 5»e rich in minerals. Thl 
remainder of the country is flat, sandy, and calcareoutj 
abandoned by the Red Sea since the most distant po 
^riods, and extending every day, incon^quence of tli 
fiirther retreat of that sea. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Remarks on tlie Wehhiibis.«->Thei.r . ReligiafOf Printtple8.^-Th(dr still mote 
remarkable Military Expeditipns.— Arm8.-^Capital City. — Organization. — 
Cooaiderations. 

The. history of the Wehhabife^ ipay one day be of 
the greatest interest, on account of^ the influence it js 
possible for them to have in %e balance of the states 
that surround them,' if they, relax from the austerity of 
their principles, and adopt f^dre liberal system; but 
if they persist in maiptainhi^jtl^e rigour prescribed by 
their reformer, it will be almost impossible for them to 
make the nations whoTiave some principles of civiliza- 
tion adopt their doctrine, and to extend their dominion ^ 
beyond the limits of the desert that surrounds them. 
Their history would ifi that case be insignificant to the 
rest of the world. I shall present here the information 
I obtained concerning these reformers exactly as I 
learned it from themselves, and from the other inhabi- 
tants of the country, and sliall only add to it the ob- 
servations I made upon the spot, after the events of 
which I was an eye-witness. 

The Scheik Mohamed ibn Abdoulwehhab was born 
in the environs of Medina. I never could learn the 
name of the place, or the exact period of his birth, 
which I have placed about the year 1720. He pllpsued 
his studies at Medina; where he staid several years. 
Endued with an uncommon nxind, he soon leamied 
the minute .practices of devotion introduced by the 
doctors, as also certain superstitious principles, which 
led him more or less astray from the simplicity of the 

Vol. II. T 
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worship and the morality of the Prophet, These addi. 
*tions, being" nothing more than an unnecessar)^ and 
arbitrary burden to religion, had need of a reform, as 
they impaired the purity of the revealed text. In con. 
sequence of this, he took the resolution to reduce the 
worship to its pristine simplicity, by purging it from 
these particular doctrines, and to confine it to the 
literal text of the, Koran. 

Medina and Mecca being interested in maintaining 
the ancient rites and customs, as also the popular pre 
judices, which enriched them, were not the proper 
places to introduce the iimovations projiosed by the 
reformer: he therefore embraced the idea of directing 
his steps towards the East, with a view to irisinuate 
himself among the tribes of the* Bedouin Arabs; who, 
being indifferent about the worship, and too little en- 
lightened to support or defend its particular rites, were 
not on the other hand interested in the support of any 
one In particular, and consequently left him more 
facilities to promulgate his system among them, and 
to induce them to embrace it, without incurring any 
danger. 

In reality, Abdoulwehhab made a proselyte of Ibn 
Saaoud, Prince or Gr^nd Scheik of the Arabs, estab- 
lished at Draaiya, a town seventeen days journey east 
of Medina, in the deisert. The period of the reform 
of Abdoulwehhab may be reckoned from that date 

(174J).: ' • . 

I nave already remarked, that the refbrm was con- 
fined absolutely lb the text of the Koran, and that it 
rejected all the additions of the imams and law doctors; 
in consequence of which, the reformer annulled the 
difference of the four orthodox rites, called Schaffi; 
Maleki, Hanbeli, and Haneffi. Notwithstanding which, 
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I have known several Wehhabites who still followed 
one or other of these rites, and did not think them 
annuHed. 

Every good Mussulman* believe39 thai nfter the 
death and Burial of the JProphet, his soul reunited itself 
to his body, and ascea^itted to Paradise, oiounted upon 
the mare of the ang^l Gabriel, namelEl Borak^ the 
head and neck of which were of a fine form.. 

This event, indeed, is UQt an article of the faij,h; but 
tbe Miissujman who did not believe it would be look- 
ed upon as impious, and treated as such. Abdoulweh- 
hab proclaimed that this event was absolutely false, 
and that the mortal remains of tbe Prophet remained 
in the sepulchre the same as those of other men. 

Among th^ Mussulmen it is customary (p inter 
those who have obtained the reputation of being vir- 
tuous, or saints, in st private sepulchre, more or less 
ornamented, after their death, and to build a chapel 
over it, where their |H-otection is invoked for the sup- . 
plicant; and God is supposed to befriend thein int^r- 
cessiohrf 

If the reputation bf any particular saint become 
fashionable, the devotion increases, the chapel is en- 
larged, and soon becomes a tempte^ with administra- 
tors, servant^, &c. chosen generally from, among the 
individuals of his family, by which peans the relations 
of the saint acquire a situation more «r less opulent; 
but, by an unaccountable whimsicality, it often hap- 
pens that the people accord the honours of a saint to 
a fool or an idiot, who is looked upon a?.the favourite 
of God, because be has refused him good sense,. It is 
not uncomnxon also to see them honour the tomb of a 
Sultan or of a cheat, whom the people have proclaim- 
ed a saint> without knowing why. , 
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Already had the weil-informed Mussulmen began 
to despise these supersfitions secretly, though they 
seemed to respect them in the eyes of the people. 
But Abdbillwehhab declsfred boldly, tliat this species 
of worship rendered to theisaints was si very grievous 
sin in the eyes of the DiviAky, because k was giving 
him companions. In consequence of this, his sectaries 
have destroyed the sepulchres, chapeby and tte tem- 
ples elevated to their honour. 

In virtue of (his principle, Abdoulwefahab forbids 
veneration or devotion to the person of the Prophet as 
a very great sin. This does not -prevent him from ac- 
knowledging his mission^ but he pretends that he was 
no more than another man before God made use of 
him to communicate his divine word to men, and that 
when his mission was at an end he became an ordina* 
ry mortal. . \ !, 

It is on this account that the reformer has fbrbidden 
his sectaries to visit the tomb of the Prophet at Medi- 
na. When they even speak of it, instead of making 
use of the form enxployed by other Mussulman, name- 
ly, " Our Lord Mouhhammed," or^ " Our Lord the 
Prophet of God,'* they only say, -Mouhhammed. 

The Christians have in general a confused or false 
idea of the Wehhabkcs^ and imagine that these secta- 
riesare not Mussulmen, a denomination whi<ih they 
apply exclusively to the Turks,* aftd confound fre- 

• It is remarkable that the author of the history of the Weh- 
habites, that was printed at Paris in 1810, falls into this error, 
and eVen matiy others^ Which may be easily discovered upon 
comparing it with this work, in which the difference that ought 
to exist between observations taken upon the spot^nd those ta- 
ken at 4,000 leagues distance, that is to say, at Aleppo, the resi- 
dence of the author of the History, plaiqly appea;rs.— Note of 
the Editor. 
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quently the names of Mussulman and Osmanli. As I' 
write for every kind of reader, I ought to observe that 
Osmanli, which signifies the successor of Osman, is the . 
epithet adopted by the Turks in memory <^ the Sul- 
tan of that name, w1m> was the principalcause of their 
grandeur; and that this name has nothing in common 
with that of Mussultnan, which means the Man of 
Islam, that is, the Devout Man of God$ so that the 
Turks might become Christialns without ceasing to 
be Osmanlis. The Wehhabites eadl themselves Mus- 
sulmen by excellence; and when they speak of Islam, 
they understand only by that word the persons of their 
sect, which they look upon as the only orthodox. 
They esteem the Turks, and the other Mussulmen, as 
Schismatics (Mouschrikinns), that is to say, men who 
give companions to God; but they do oot treat them 
as idolaters ot infidels (Coffar). In a word, the Islam 
is the religion of the Koran, that is, the duty to one 
God. Such is the religion of the Wehhabites, who 
are in consequence true Mussulmen, such as were 
(according to the Koran) Jesus Christ, Abmham, 
Noah, Adam, and all the Prophets, until the time of 
Mouhhammed, whom they look upon as the last trutt 
prophet or missionary of God, and not as a simple 
learned man, as the Christians say of him, speaking of 
the Wehhs^ites;^ since in reality, if Mouhhammed 
had not b^cn sent of God, the Koran could not be thc^ 
divine' word, and consequently the Wehhabites would 
act against principle. 
The Wehhabites have not diminished the profes<- 



* This is also an error into which the author of the History of 
the Wehhabites has fallen.— Note of the Editor. 
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sion of *faith, " La ilaha ila AUah, Mouhhamtned Ar* 
rassoul Allah/' " There is no other God than God, 
Mouhfaammed ia the Proirfiet of God." The public 
criers of the Webhabites make this profession of faith 
to he heard in all its extent, from .the tops of the 
minai^s of Mecca, which thpy have not destroyed, as 
well as in the temple^ which is already under their do- 
minion; and Why should Aktj not do it, since the 
Koran rq>eats this profesj^n of faith an hundred times 
asindispensaUe to the welfare of Mussulmen? The 
Webhabites have, i% is true, adopted also the following 
profession of £^th: 

La ilaha ila Allah ou aha- r There is no other God 

dahou - - X, ^han Gqd alone. 

• ,.,,*, C There are no companions 

La scharika la hou - •< , . ^ 

' ; ' t near mm* 

Loh^ moulkou, loha aUr To him belongs d^ninion, 

liamdo /;./ - ^ to him belong praises) 

oua yahia, oua yaimita - and life, and death; 

oua houa alia kolli schai> ,. . t , n 

. >_ i_ ,. > and he is Lord over all. 

iitn kadiroun - 3 

■■ n y '\ . ; * .i , <.••.. . ' I 

, BuJcthis particular profession of faith, which was 
also recommended by the Prq>het, does not prevent 
^ .first being proclaimed daily at all the canonical 
prayers; J.. •/; ■• . .- ..t . ,\i : 

Abdoulwehhab never offered himself as aprophet, ' 
as has been supposed. He has only acted as a learned 
Scheik reformer, who was desirous of purifying the | 
worship of all the additions Which the imams, the in- 
terpreters, and the doctors, had made to it^ and of re- | 

* ^s the author of the history supposes.— Note of the Editor 



ducing it to the primitive simplicity of the Koran; but 
man is always man, that is to say, imperfect and in- 
constant. Abdoulwehhab proved this/by falling, in his 
turn, into minutiae, which were not analogous either 
with the dogma or moral, i shall give a slight proof 
of this. ^ ^ 

The Mussulmen shave their heads, according to an 
established custom, allowing one tuft to grow. Several, 
however, do not do this; but the greater part preserve 
it, without attaching in reality much importance to it, 
perhaps through habit. Among them there are some 
who think that, at^he day of judgment, the Prophet 
will take them by this tuft, to carry them to Paradise. 
This custom was not worth the notice of a law; how- 
ever, Abdoulwehhab thought diflFerently; and the tuft 
was forbidden. ' 

The Mussulmen have in general, whether from use 
or for amusement, a chaplet in their hands, the grains 
of which they count frequently, without saying any 
thing, and even whilst they are conversing with their 
friends, although they* sometimes invoke the name of 
God, or repeat in a low tone of voice a short prayer 
after every grain. Abdoulwehhab proscribed the chap- 
lets as a sign of supersjition. 

The reformer included the use of tobacco, and the 
employing silk and precious metals in clothes and 
utensils, as among the number of the greatest sins; but 
he did not hold the despoiling a man of another reli- 
gion or rite to be a sin. • 

The Wehhabites have forbidden to the pilgrims the 
stations of Djebel Nor, or the Mountain of Light, and 
those of Mecca, as superstitious; yet they make that 
of Aam^ra, and go to Mina to throw the small stones 
against the devil's house. Such is man! 
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. The reform of Abdoulwehkab being admitted by 
Ibn Saaoud, was embraced by all the tribes subject 
to his command. This was a pretext for attacking the 
• neighbouring tribes, who were successively reduced 
to tne alternative of embracing the reform or of perish- 
ing under the sword of the reformer. At the death of 
Ibn Saaoud, his successor Abdelaaziz continued to use 
those energetic means, which, could not fail in their 
effect. Upton the smallest resistance he attacked with a 
decided superiority; and consequendy all the wealth 
and property of the vanquished passed immediately 
into the hands of the Wehhabites. If the enemy did not 
resist, but embraced the reform, and entered under 
the dominion of Abdelaaziz, the prince of the faithful, 
this still more increased the strength of his party. 

Abdel^ziz being already master of the interior part 
of Arabia, soon found hiniself in a state to extend his 
views over the adjacent country, and began by making 
an expedition to the neighbourhood of Bagdad in 1801, 
at the head of a body of troops mounted upon drome 
daries. He advanced upon Imam Hossein, a town at 
a short distance from Bagdad, where was the tomb 
of this Imam, grandson of the Prophet, in a mag 
nificent temple, filled with the riches of Turkey and 
Persia. The inhabitants made but a feeble resistance; 
and the conqueror put to the sword all the men and 
male children of every age. Whilst they executed this 
horrible butchery, a Wehhabite. doctor cried from the 
top of a tower, " Kill, strangle all the infidels who give 
companions to God." Abdelaaziz seized upon the 
treasures of the temple, which he^ destroyed, and pil- 
laged and burnt the city, which was converted into a 
desert. 
. Abdelaaziz; upon his return from th}s horrible tr 
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pedition, fixed his ejes upon Mecca, persuaded that, 
could he seize upon this holy city, the' centre of Islan{- 
ism, he should acquire a new tide to the sover^^Dty of 
the Mussulmen countries that 3urround it ^ 

Fearing tlie. vengeance <tf the Pacha of Bagdad, an 
account of his expedition against Imam Hossein, he 
was unwilling to absent Misaelf from his territory: he 
therefore sent his son Saaoud Arith a fittong army to 
take possession of Mecca, which he did in' 1802, after 
a slight opposition. The Sultan Scherif Ghal^b retired 
first to Medkia, which he abandoned, and afterwards to 
Djedda, whii^ he put in a state of defence against any 
attack of the Wehhabites. 

Saaoud ordered all the mosques and chapels conse^ 
crated to the memory of the Prophet and his family to 
be razed to the grcmnd. fie destroyed also the se- 
pulchres of the saints , and heroes, which were held in 
veneration. 

The palace of the Si^iltan Scherif shared the same fate; 
and there remains now nothing but a heap of ruins of 
all these edifices. The temple alone was respected and 
preserved entire. 

Saaoud soon after set out to attack Djedda; and. at 
the same time he sent a body of tiropps to attack Medi- 
na. These two expeditions, against fortified towns, 
failed completely; and he found himself obliged to 
retire to' Draaiya with the remains of his army, con- 
siderably (Uminished by the desertion of several tribes, 
the plague, and the killed in battle. He, however, left a 
sni^ll garrison at. Mecca, to support in the country the 
idea of the sovereignty of his fiither over the holy city; 
but U could not oppose the return of the Sultan Scherif 
Ghal6b._ 

A ^hprtVime afterwards, Abdelaa2iz was assassinated 

Vol. II. U 
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in November 1803, by a man who engaged in his ser- 
vice injorder to be ready to dispatch him more easily, 
and who had the boldness to conceive his plan and wait 
a long time for its maturity. 

Saaoud the son of Abdelaaziz afterwards mounted tfie 
throne, and devoted much of his attention to extending 
and consolidating his dominion upon the shores of the 
Persian Guiph. He succeeded in putting, the Imam of 
Muscat under his dependence, and making- himself 
master of Medina, in 1804. The great caravan from 
Damascus in 1805 could not obtain a passage but by 
heavy sacrifices; and Saaoud signi^ed to the Pacha of 
- Damascus, Emir el Hagi, or the Prince of the Pilgrims, 
that this (caravan should no longer come under the pro- 
tectioif of the Turks, or bring the rich carpet that the 
Grand Seignior sends every year to cover the sepulchre 
of the Prophet, a thing looked upon as a great sin by 
the Wehhabites. In short, he required that the whole 
caravan should be composed absolutely of pilgrims 
alone, without troops, arms, flags, or any other trophies 
or ornaments, and without music or women. 

Notwithstanding this declaration of Saaoud, the cara- 
van of Damascus^wished to make the pilgrimage in the 
following year, 1806, without strictly conforming to 
the ordinances of the conqueror; but it had hardly ar- 
rived at the gates of Medina, when it was obliged to 
retire in disorder, persecuted and annoyed by the 
Wehhabites, who occupied the city and the neighbour- 
hood. 

In short, the events which I related in the preceding 
Chapter passed under my own eyes; and the result of 
them is, that Saaoud finds himself at this^iiioment ab- 
solute master of all the Arabias,. except I^kha^ and 
%5ome other walled towns iff YemiBD, or -Af^ia Felix, 
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and is extending his dominion in the intermeduiry 
desert, between Damascus, Bagdad, and Bassora*- 

There are few towns upon this vast surface of land, 
except upon. the borders of the sea; notwithstanding 
which, there are several millions of people, who inhabit 
tents aud barracks, that are under the dominion of Sul- 
tan Saaoud, obey his orders blindly, and ,pay him the 
tenth of their flocks and fruits. This tenth is the tribute 
imposed by the Koran; and Saaoud does not exact any 
other contribution; but all his subjects are obliged to 
take up arms when he calls them, to. nourish them- 
selves at their own expense, and to furnish every re- 
quisite for their use, which is equally commanded by 
their religion; so that their sovereign has always large 
armies, which cost him nothing to support. One camel 
generally carries two men, with sufficient water and 
provisions for them and itself, when they go upon ex- 
peditions. 

When the Sultan of the Wehhabites has occasion for 
troops, he writes to the different tribes, and indicates to 
them the nuriiber of men they are to send him. These 
men present themselves upon the day appointed, with 
their provisions, arms, and ammunition; for the Sultan 
never thinks of giving them any thing; such is the force 
of their religious ideas. 

The Wehhabites have the same arms which I have 
described the inhabitants of Mecca to use, and obtain 
their large guurbarrels from Europe or Turkey, which 
they mount very clumsily. They manufacture their o\yn 
powder and ballsi but with so little art, that the grains 
of the former are nearly of the size of peas; and the 
latter consist of nothing else than stones covered with a 
thin coat of lead. They buy this last article, and sulphur, 
at Mecca, and the different maritime towns of the pe- 
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ninsula of Arabia; but they obtain nitre and saltpdre in 
their own country, ' 

'Tht costume of the Wehhabites is similar to that of 
the other Arabs. L remarked that only the jtwo sons of 
Saaoud wore long. "hair, as an'emblem of royalty. I was 
often told that the. Sultan displays great luxury; but 1 
observed hiiti as nak«d as 4l^ rest at the period of the 
pilgrimaga. ' / ' • • 

Di-aaiya, the capita! of the Wehhabites, is a consi- 
derable tpwuv situated nearly 130 leagues to the east of 
Medina, 100 leagues to the south-south-west of Basso, 
ra, arid 160 leagues to the south-east of Jerusalem. 

The Bahareinn Islands, where the pearl fishery of the 
Persian Gulph is carried on, are und^r the dominion of 
Saaoud, and are situated fifty leagues to the east | north- 
east of Diraaiya. The river Aftan, which runs at four- 
teen Iea*gues distance to the south-east of Draaiya, 
empties itself near the Bahareinn Isles. 

According to the report of the Wehhabites, their 
capital is situated at the foot of very high mountains; 
their country abounds in grain,. and every other article 
of life; and the houses are built of stone, ; 

The Wehhabites have no military organization. AD 
their tactics consist in forming themselves into squa- 
drons, under the direction of a chief, and in following 
his nxovemeats, without order, and without forming 
tanks; but their discipline is truly ISpartan, and their 
obediencp- extreme; for the least sign from their chiefs 
suffices to impose silence upon them, and to liiake them 
submit to the greatest fatigues. 

Their civil organization is in no better state than 
their military: they have no person in* office, nor any 
superior or inferior courts. Each Sch^ik, or chief of 9 
tribe, is responsible for the payment of tjhie tenth, and 
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he presentation of the men for war. Saaoud sends 
ECadis to the towns subject, to his dominion; but he has 
lo J^^aids or Governors, Pachas, Viziers, or other 
ministers. The reformer Atdoulwehhab did not invest 
tiimself with ^y honour or public character: he was 
only the chief of, the s^t^ and did not require any per- 
sonal distinction. After his ^eath, his scm^Vho sue- 
ceeded him, preserved thd same; simplicity. 

The person who appears to be the mo^t powerful, and 

to posset the greatest influence after Saaoud, is Abou- 

nocta, Graad Scheik of Yemen, who has a great number. 

of troops under his orders. It sometimes happened that 

I asked some of these if they bellonged tp Saaoud: 

(c >i^ at all, we are Abounocta's sddiers," they replied^ 

with an air of pride, which announced the. ^tis&ctioii 

they felt at belonging to him. This circi^mstance led 

me to think, that should Abounocta outlive Saaoud^ 

there will be a division among the Wehhabites, and 

and th^t some will submit t{iemselves to him, whilst 

the rest will espouse the government of the Sultan's 

son, which may cause the power of these reformers to 

decay; Independent of the possibility of this circum« 

stance, I found a giceat obstacle to the propagation of 

the reform out of the deserts of Arabia, in the extreme 

rigidity of their principles, which are almost incom!' 

patible with the manners of nations that have some 

ideas of civilization, and which are accustomed to the 

comforts that consequently follow; so that if they dp not 

relax from this severity^ it would seem impossible that 

they .should make proselytes in thq countries surround-^ 

ing the Desert. Then this great population,, which pro- • 

duces and. consumes almost nothing, will remain always 

in its present state g£ nullity, in the middle of its deserts, 

without any farther relations with other people than the 
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plundering cal^vans or ships that fall into their hands, 
and the difficulties they may oppose to the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

But time will teach this people that Arabia cannot 
exist \(rithout the commercial relations of the caravans 
and the pilgrimage. Necessity may make theni relax 
from this intolerance towards other nations; and the 
commerce of strangers maf gradually, convince them of 
the vice of an austerity that is almost against nature. 
By degrees their zeal will aooK Superstitious customs, 
which ar^ the support, tlie consolation, and the, hope of 
the weak, ignorant, and unhappy, will resume their 
empire; and from that time the.reform of Wehhabitism 
will disappear, before its influence is consolidated^^ter 
having shed the blood of so many millions of the vi^- 
tima of religious fanaticism. Such. is the melancholy 
vicissitude of human things! 

• On the other hand, I believe that the Wehhabites, in 
the middle of their deser^ts, will always be* invincible, 
not by their military strength^ but by the nature of their 
country, which is uninhabitable by any other nation, 
and by the facility they have of hiding themselves in it, 
to withstand the attacks of their enemies. The latter 
may momentarily ^cqnquer * Mecca, Medina, and the 
maritime towns; but simple isolated garrisons^ in the 
midst of frightful deserts, could not hold out long. 
When a powerful enemy presented himself, the Weh- 
habites would hide themselves, with a view to fall sud- 
denly upon, and. to destroy hin^, at the moment when 
his troops were divided in search of food. This makes 
me imagine that they will never be subjeoted, for a 



* As the Pacha of Egypt, Mehemed AU, did last year.— Note 
of the Editor. 
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long time at least, by the force of arms; and this is also 
the cause which has preserved Arabia, in all times, 
from a foreign dominion. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Retjim of Alt Bey to Djedda.-:-GeogrftphieaI Poaition.— ^Benurlu.— -Pnasage to 
' • 'Yeoboa. 

I (QUITTED Mecca to return to Djedda on the 2d of 
March 1807, at five in the afternoon. Before my depar- 
ture, I went seven times round the house of God, and 
recited the customary prayers on taking leave, at the 
four angles of the Kaaba, the well Zemzem, the stones 
of Ismael, and the Makham Ibrahim. I left the temple 
by the Beb L'udaa gate,' which is considered as a hap* 
py auspice, on accouilt of th^ Prophet having quitted 
it by the same way, when he had terminated his pil« 
grimage. 

I travelled in a schevria placed upon a camel in the 
same way as when I went to Mecca. We were hardty 
out of the city, when the Arabs who escorted us halted, 
and began to dispute with great violence during aii 
hour and a half. About seven o'clock they ceased al* 
tercating, and we commenced our journey. 

The atmosphere was covered with clouds, which ob- 
scured the light of the moon. It was so dark that I was 
unable to distinguish the smallest object. 

We baited at four o'clock in the morning at a village 
named El Hadda. The road was covered with the 
equipage and camels of a large number of pilgrims, 
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ivho^ as wdi as ourselves, were returmng. Oa the third 
of March, during the time we wer« eacamped at£l 
Hadda, die themiometer, placed in the q)eii air io the 
shade at noon, marked 24^* of Reaumur, the wind 
being west, with light cloudy floating in the air. At 
three quarters pstst twelve, being placed in the sun, it 
marked 45| ^, t which is more than half the heat of boil 
ing water. Such is the climate of these countries ii 
which the unhappy pepple.'.are condemned to live as in 
a furnace. ' 

I was able only to coUect two plaiits, and soitie stones 
at El Hadda. At three in the afternoon, although indis- 
posed, I set out with the caravati. 

We continued our journey at three in the afternoon, 
bending our way in general towards the west; after 
travelling the greatest part of the night, I desired them 
to halt until the break of day without alighting. In a 
short time after sun-rise we entered Djedda. 

Our cafmels accomplished the journey ^fix>m Mecca 
to tJjedda in twenty-three hout%» I felt a great interest 
in .observing the difference of thei longitude between 
these two places, and prepared corresponding obscna- 
tions, but unfortunately' my watch stopped during my ! 
journey; The same accident happened to me during 
my first journey to Medea, for it is impossible for a 
watch to support the violence of tlie movements of a 
camel, without being injured in some respect. 

I was not more proof than the watch against the jolt- 
ing of the camel, for I experienced ten or twelve dis- 
turbances of bile Ipon the road. 

On the morning of the 4th, notwithstanding my 
sickness, I took some distances of the moon from the 

» 
• 8rj« Fahrenheit.^ t 136<> Fahr?Bah^ 
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sun, upon a very interesting occasion, because the 
former was in the west, whereas during all my former 
observations at Djedda^ she had bekii constantly in the 
east. , . 

During the whole of my stay at Mecca, there was but 
one eclipse of the first satellite of Jupiter. It took place 
on the morning of the 22d of February/ I ascended a 
neighbouring mountain to be the better able to observe 
it, for the phenomenon took place shortly after the rising 
of the planet; but anotho* mountain hi^er than the one 
upon which I stood, hid the star from me until after 
the eclipse had taken place* In consequence of this oc- 
currence, my longitude of Mecca is determined only 
by lunar distances, the result of a great number of ob- 
servations taken right and left. 

I observed at Djedda on the 17th of March an emer- 
sion of the fourth satellite, and an immersion of the first. 
These fortunate observatic»s combined with those of 
the lunar distances taken the first time, gave the longi- 
tude of Djedda, which is 36^ 45' 45" east from the 
observatory of Paris. A number of passages, verified 
and combined with my preceding observations, have 
determined the latitude of Djedda to be 21? 32' 42''^ 
north. Several solar azimuths, added to those I had 
previously taken, make the definitive magnetical de- 
clination 10^ 8' 18" west. 

The magnetical declination at Mokha is reputed to 
be 8'' 30', and at the Straits of Babelmandel nearly 7^ 
I ascertained that it was 13^ 30" at Suez, so that it 
dimimshes constandy sdong the R^ Sea in the direc- 
tion of the south-east. 

There is seldom any rain in these countries sur- 
rounded by sandy deserts, except during the autumnal 

Vox.. II. . X * 
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equinox » at which time it is so abundant that all tk 
cisterns are filled. 

The winds which prevail in the Red Sea, almost al 
ways blow from the north, except during the months 
of August, September, and October, at which period 
they shift to the south. The disbanded Turkish soldiers 
at Djedda and Mecca were quitting the Holy Land. At 
Djedda the gunners alone remained. I saw two hundred 
soldiers, whoni the Scherif sent to the coast of Africa 
to collect the contributions, embark with colours flyiog 
and drums beating. 

Tj>e Scherif possesses the Isle of Saouaken, which 
the geographers call Su^kem, U{X>n the coast of Africa; 
in which there is a good port. He also governs Mes- 
soua upon the coast of Abyssinia, and some other 
islands in the name of the Sultan of Turkey. 

They have suppressed, by prder of Saaoud, the name 
of the Sultan of Constantinople in the prayer of Friday 
at Djedda, as well as at Mecca. 

The Wehhabite Kadi had arrived at Djedda to ad- 
minister justice in the name of Saaoud, and at the same 
time the negro governor of the Scherif continued to 
govern the city in the name of his master. This mixture 
of authorities did not fail to produce the evil effect 
which the Sultan Saaoud expected. I was assured that 
the Kadi belonged to the Hanbeli rite, notwithstanding 
some persons pretend that the Wehhabites do not ad- 
mit this diflfevence of rites. Such is the uncertainty of 
the information obtained froiii the inhabitants of the 
country. 

In addition to the muddens or public criers, who. 
summon the people to prayers from the tops of the 
minarets of the mosques, the Wehhabites have es. 
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tablisHed a secoqd species of criers or convocators at 
^Djedda, who force the faithful to repair to the temple. 
At the appointed hours for prayer, they parade, the 
streets crying, " Let us go to prayers, to prayers;*' they 
drive all persons before them, and oblige theni to go to 
the mosques; they even constrain workmen and shop- 
keepers to abandon their occupations, and their shops,^ 
and force them to assist at the public prayers five times 
a day as prescribed by law. They begin their cries be- 
fore dawn of day, and make so much noise in the 
streets, that they oblige every one to rise and go to th& 
temple. How ardent is their zeal! It is without doubt 
more pure than that of the people, who at the same 
hour make a tremendous noise with drums to awake 
the married people. The one is matter, the other spirit. 
Perhaps the beating of the drums had its origin in reli- 
gion as well as the convocations of the Wehhabites, 
which will probably degenerate in the same manner. 

Thexiostume of these criers, is very simple. They are 
almost naked, having only white drawers, arid a cloth 
plaited and thrown over the shoulder. They have each 
an enormous stick. I was assured that these criers had 
already been introduced at Mecca, to force the people 
to goto the mosque, but they are more moderate in 
that city, for they only cry out, scold, and push all those 
they meet. At least this was what I perceived from my 
casements which opened in the great square. 

There arrived during my stay at Djedda a ship as 
large as a corvette from Bengal, with the mussulman 
red flag, mounting twenty guns, and loaded with rice. 
The trade receives annually four or five ships of this 
kind, which are loaded not only with rice, but with the 
other productions of India. 
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Passage to Jenboa. 
I embarked on Saturday the 21st of March 1807, 
(the day of the equinox,) about sun-set, on board a 
species of boat called Sambok in the country, and after 
winding during an hour and a half among the banks of 
stone, which form a. sort of labyrinth in this harbour 
level with the surface of the water, I arrived at the ship 
which was to convey m^ to Suez. It was a dap similar 
to that in wliich I formerly sailed. 
• 

Sunday J 22d March. 

We remained at anchor the whole day almost at the 
mouth of the pcMt. 

Having made an observation of the latitude, I found 

the result to be iV 36' 11" iiorth. We saW me.dda 

three miles and a half distant po the ^ Ei 4. ^f ^i^d had 

^four and a half fathoms of water upon a sandy bottom. 

The ship was heavily lad6n with bags of coffee. 
There were twelve other passengers, who consisted of 
Turkish and Arab pilgrims. I had the cabin to myself, 
and my servants were lodged in th^ hpld. The weather 
was serene and very warm. The , thermometer placed in 
my room rose to 23 f"* of Reaumur, The ,wind was fa* 
vourable, but the Rais or Captain did not finish his 
affairs on shore until nine in the evening, at which hour 
he came on board and prepared to get under weigh. 

Monday, 23d March. 
We weighed anchor at four in the morning, and 
towed the vessel through the winding shoals, which 
bound the entrance of the port. Wc did not get clear 
of them imtil eight o'clock. 
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The west wind increased about noon, and we cast 
anchor at half past one in a very bad spot called Del- 
maa. 

There were fiv.e other vessels at anchor near us, 
which were bound to the sannie spot as ourselves. 

The sea ran very high, and our ship was much buf- 
fetted about. 

Tuesday y 24th March. 

We sailed about four in the morning, and made some 
way although the wind was not very favourable. The 
greatest part of our course was in a species of channel 
about two leagues wide, in a northerly direction, be- 
tween the coast of Arabia, and a line of innumerable 
shoals, which occupied tHe whole surface of the s^ to 
the hofizon« The^Se shoals are without exception of the 
same level, a*J arf^c6veffed with six inches of water at 
most. The waves dask" against them with great fury, 
but the water in the Vest 6f the channel is absolutely as 
tranquil as in a river. About noon we passed Tual, a 
little town surrouiidAd^with some trees. I observed the 
latitude to be 22** 5' 4&'i^! l cannot, however, be cor- 
rect to a minute. W<?aicfi^red about two in the after- 
jooon, nearly ei^t fttiles to the S. S. W. of another 
village called Omelmusk, the longitude of which was, 
accorduig to my observations, 36** 31' E. from the ob- 
servatory of Paris, but the irregularity of my watch at 
this period*may have deceived me in a minute or two 
of tinie, or in a quarter of a degree of longitude. 

The irieredional passage of Mars gayc me for latitude 
22" 19' O" N. 

This anchorage is very good, although it is more 
than two miles distant from the shore. 
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frednesdaj/t 2Sth March, 

We remained at anchor the whole of the day. Our 
vessel, which had been already laden very heavily, was 
now still more so, on account of 300 quintals of coffee 
which had been brought clandestinely in small boats 
' from Djedda,. without paying any duties. It belonged, 
they said, to Sidi Alarbi Djilani, the principal merchant 
in the city, and my friend. I received in fact a letter by 
one of the boats from this personage, in which he re- 
commended me to one of his friends, who lived at 
Medina. The ship proved to be too heavily laden with 
this increase of cargo, and made much water. 

Some other ships received ^Iso an Overload of this 
contraband trade, while the whole fleet remained at 
anchor. 

I observed the passagfe of the Sun, and had for lati- 
tude 22** 18' 11", which confirms that which I had 
obtained by the passage of Mars. 

Between us and the main land was an extensive 
island, very little elevated above the surface of the 
water. The Captain descended into the boat with the 
nets, and returned with some fish. 

The sliore is very low for a league inland, at which 
distance commences a series of high and craggy isolated 
mountains. I perceived several small woods and trees, 
planted here and there,, but the mountains appeared to 
me to be entirely naked. 

The weather was almost always cloudy. In the after- 
noon the wind freshened, and the sea appeared at a dis. 
tance to be agitated with a frightful hurricane, whilst 
we were entirely quiet at our anchorage. 
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Thursday^ 26thJ4ar^h. 

We set sail notwithstanding the north v^itid, which 
was contraiy to our progress* The sea was high, and 
the wind viokiit. Our ship suflfered much from its 
heavy cargo. The sail yard of one of the ships broke, 
and we were obliged to return to our anchorage at 
Omelmusk, 

The Captaip lightened the vessel a lit;tle by sending 
twenty sacks of coffee on board another dao; but she 
still made much water, and I thought it necessary to 
lighten her still more. 

We observed several vessels arrive successiv^bly that 
were destined to Suez. They anchored near us. At sun- 
set we formed a fleet of tendaos, besides other smaller * 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding the weather was serene, the state of 
my health prevented mc from making any observations. 

Friday^ 21th March. 

We set sail at half past four in,^the morning, with a 
contrary wind, v 

At noon we were si:(c miles to the S. S. W, of Don- 
nibatz, a village upon the Arabian coast, the latitude of 
which I discovered by the sun^s meridian to be 22*^ 
31' S" N. At two o'clock in Xjf^t afternoon we entered 
the port of Arabog, 

I landed and gathered some shells and marine plants. 

As the horizon was obscured by a line of ships, I \ 
prevented from taking my latitude at sea. 

There are gardens at Arabog, from whence we ob- 
tained pumpions, and water mel6ns* The village, which 
was situated two miles from ou^ anchorage, was sur-. 
rounded with a great number of trees. 
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Saturday y 28th March. 

I went ashore about four o'clock in the morning, 
carrying with me my telescope. I observed perfectly an 
immersion of the third of Jupiter's satellites, which gave 
me 36*^31' 45" E. longitude for the village. 

It was near six when we set sail, almost withcmt 
wind. We steered first towards the west, and afterwards 
to the west-south-west, until the wind having foiled en- 
tirely,' we had to be towed along by the boats. A west 
wind sprang up about ten o'clock, which made us 
change our course to the north. west. At noon I ob- 
served the latitude, which was 22* 38' 14'' north. 

. We sailed the remainder of the day to the north-west, 
and anchored at El Hhabt, where I found our chro- 
nometrical longitude to be 36** 18' 45" east from Paris. 

The latitudes which I took on this and the preceding 
day, presented a difference of only T 9"; and the esti- 
mate of our way gave me the latitude of Arabog pretty 
nearly, which I reckon upon the same parallel as my I 
observation taken thisr day, with a trifling difference.] 
We passed before Meschtura in the afternoon, about aj 
league and a half fi-om El Hhabt. 

Sunday y 29th March. 

We set sail about half past four in the morning, witll 
very little wind, to which a complete calm succeedei 
soon afterwards. All the ships were obliged to bJ 
towed by boats until ten, when a fine west wind begai 
TO blow. 

We sailed to the north-west between a labyrinth o 
shoals and rocks, upon a*level with the surface of the 
sea, some of which were hardly twelve or fifteen feel 
apart Scorn each other* We passed afterwards through 
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some channels about fifty or sixty feet broad* At six 

o'clock in the morning, the ship struck several times 

upon a rock. Happily the wind was not very strong, 

and our progress was slow. 

We were always two or three miles from the shore, 

but the surface (^ the sea appeared to be covered with 

banks and rocks. 

Our latitude at noon was 23** 21' 44" north, and we 

had Cape Ras Abiad upon the Arabian coast at ten 

miles distance to the S. S. E. ' 
We coatinued our course to the north-west with a 

fine west wifid, and after having crossed the tropic off 

Algiar, we anchored between the shoals a little before 

four o'clock. 
We witnessed at noon the singular spectacle of fiish 

fighting. The sea was very calm, when on a sudden an 
ebullition as it were of the water took place, in a circu- 
lar space of twenty feet diameter, accompanied With 
much noise and froth, which lasted half a minute, when 
the sea became calm a^in. A few minutes afterwards, 
the same scene recommenced. Outside the great circle^ 
I remarked during the motion of the water, a numlbcr 
of points which indicated partial battles. The buhbling 
up of the water extended to a great distance from the 
place of the fight. 

The ship passed the border of the circieat the mo- 
ment of attack. Unhappily for me it was noon, and I 
was occupied in. observing the sun's passage; when 
balancing between the two objects, I gave the prefer- 
ence to astronomy, and thus iQst the opportunity of 
remarking the warlike system oF the finny tribe. I learn» 
ed, however, from my companions, that they saw an 
immense number of fish about a foot long, fight to- 
geiher. 
Vol, II, . Y 
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Whilst tha action hsted we saw aii infinity of water- 
fowl entirely wlate, fly from all parts of the horizon in 
great flocks, to the ^t where the fight wis, hoverii^ 
six or eight inches above the water, with a view no 
doubt to seize the fish that might be killed, or the 
smaller ones that might happen to come within thefr 
reach. 

Monday^ 30th March. 

We weighed anchor at midnight, but the calm con- 
tinued. The boats towed die daos at interv^s, in con- 
Sequence of which we advanced but Slowly. The wind 
blew from the $outh about ten o'clock, and at noon we 
discovered the. town of Jenboa, whert we arrived in 
safety at two. 

I had a great desire to go to Medina to visit tfie Se- 
pulchre of the Proph^, notwithstandinj^ the express 
order of the Wehhabites to the cdtitfaiy. The thing 
was hazardous, but I succeeded in encouraging several 
Turkish and Arab Pilgrims to undertake the risk of the 
journey with me. 

As the Captain had his family at Jenboa, where the 
fleet was going to istay several days, we ehga^d with 
him that we would return iVithln eight or nine, to which 
he consented. 

I desired at the same time to ascettain die geographi- 
cal position of Medina. Unfortunately the mt)oilwasin 
its last quarter, and during the period of the new moofiy 
the distances carinoft be observed until the morning of 
the 4th of April, and even then it is not far advanced 
in the first quarter, w'hich tajdces it very diffibuh to 
bring it by reflection to the appearance of a circle, Twd 
eclipses of satellites were to be observed, tout the fifSt 
was to take place in the morning of the 2d of April, luld 
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the othet in the morning of the 9th, consequently it wa3 
impossible for me to observe either the oae or the other. 
at Medina, since the distance from Jenboa to that city 
is four nights journey. I was equally prevented from 
remarking the chronometrical difference between th<? 
two places, for no watch can withstand the violence of 
the movements of a dromedary or camel. Hardly any 
means therefore were left me of obtaining the longitude 
of Medina, and I must own that this union of obstacle^" 
to the accomplishment of my wish, gave me very great 
conceni, 

I sent for some dromedaries immediately, to enable 
us to tra^verse the countiy as quickly as pq^ible, but 
with all my diligence, I was not able to set out before 
the next evening. I took with me nothing but a small 
trunk, with ihy instruments. Three servants alone ac 
companied me. I left the others, with my effecti^, on 
board the vesseK * 



CHAPTER XI|. 

Joarney towards Medina.— Djideida. — Ali Bey is arrested by the Wehhabites.^— 
Inoonveqienees thence Resulting.— He is sent with a Caravan of per^ns em- 
ployed in the Temple of Medina.^Yenboa. 

I LEFT Jenboa on Tuesday the Slst March at five 
in the evening. I was mounted upon a dromejdary, as 
were also my servants, and the Turkish Pilgnn^s. Our 
caravan consiste4 of fifty dromedaries. 

We piarched towards the E. J S. E. over a sandy 
plab, which here and there presented a few traces of 
vegetation. 
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The speed of dfomedaries is generally more than a 
league an hour. We made them trot occasionally, but 
iny strength could Qot sustain the violence of their 
movements. At midnigl^ finding .||^)i6iirif .e^stremely 
fatigued, as much on acqpun];,of tb# jolting of the ani- 
mal, as the inconvenience of a m)oden saddle without 
stirrups, I was obliged to sl^cjken the pace a litde. At 
four in the morning we yf^rp in ^aA .£. J N. E. direc- 
tion, between small mountai$f|^ ^l^^^h seemed almost 
to close as we advanced. V . . 

At a quarter past six, We halted in a valley, which I 
judged to be 4 5 or 16 leagujes from Jenboa. 

We were surrounded with mountains of different 
forms, but entirely naked. Although there was no water 
in the valley, I perceived some pretty though small 
plants, which I gathered, and among others a superb 
species of solanum, with large flowers. I found myself 
still unwell. I had been seized widi t^vo violent sick- 
nesses upon the road, before day break. 

The same day, the 1st of April, at about half-past 
two, we continued our march in an easterly direction, 
over the same desert, through a valley of a singular ap- 
pearance. The mountains upon the south side are com- 
posed of loose sandi perfectly white; those upon the 
north, of rocks of porphyry, horn stone, and schistus. 
The valley is at most six hundred feet broad. When I 
saw these mountains of sand, as high as those of the 
rocks, I could not forbear admiring the force which 
heaped them up, and which binds this accumulation of 
moving sand, which forms the mountains on the south, 
so that the winds do not carry a single atom to those 
on the northr The bottom of the valley is composed of 
a variety of rocks and sand. There are several fine plants 
to be seen. The mountains on the north contain a fine 
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collection of porphyries, of every colour and grain. In 
the horn rocks, every shade of green may be perceived, 
some of which gre magnificent'- There is also to be 
found schisti#»lfevcry • Sjiecfe. ' ^ 

We arrived at suff-sef laetifeeri- several groups of vol- 
canic mountains, fentirfiy black, which presented vari- 
ous resemblances of v^rj picturesque ruins. 

After sun-set We^' l^cfeft* t0^ ascend and to traverse 



them. We did not galbi ti^ summits until ten at night, 
when we began to descends Airthis space is extremely 
confined with wood of thorify bushes, which are very 
inconvenient, particularly when travelling at night; at 
every step we felt ourselves wounded in the face, hands, 
or legs. At night-fall there were frequent flashes of 
lightning towards the east during a whole hour, which 
excited the admiration and enthusiasm of iny people, 
who attributed them to the Holy Prophet, 

We passed a village called Hham^ra at midnight, but 
as the night was perfectfy dark, I perceived only^ some 
fires. 

The road began to incline towards the north, and 
conducted us through a narrow sloping valley, near 
another village. At five in the morning I arrived at 
Djideida, worn out with fatigue, and half dead. They 
lifted me from the dromedary, and put me upon my 
mattrass in the open air. 

My Arabs hadtold me that we should arrive at Dji- 
deida at midnight, and I had prepared to observe the 
satellite, notwithstanding my bad state of health; but the 
thorny trees upon the way, as also the fatigue df my 
Companions, who, however, were incomparably more 
strong and robust than I was, had impeded our pro- 
gress, and delayed bur arrival until it \vas too late to 
make my observations. I was consoled, however, for 
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this disappointment, by another which would not have 
permitted me to have performed my astronomical opera- 
tion with success, even had I arrived in proper time; 
for Jupiter appeared with the Moon, and both remained 
enveloped with clouds until day. 

The exactness of the conductors of the dromedaries, 
is truly remarkable. They stop the caravan periodically, 
and cry " Joua Salah, Joua Sajah.'* " Let us pray, let 
us pray." Every body alights, and makes his ablution 
with sand; and after having recited a prayer, remounts, 
and continues his journey. 

One evening as I was marching at tJiQ head of the 
caravan, I heard a noise behind me, and turning my 
head, I saw one of the drivers of the dromedaries with 
a large stick in his hand menacing my Hhazindaror 
house-steward, and endeavouring to oblige him to go 
back. I went immediately to enquire into the affair, 
but the Arab, impelled by a holy zeal, constantly re- 
peated, " Ah, Sidi Ali Bey, this man is a great sinner!" 
What has he done? ** By God he is a great isinner." I 
again asked what he had done? " He must not go any 
further; he shall not go to Medina, I will never permit 
it." My servant was thunderstruck. I repeated to the 
Arab, " What is his crime?'^ " Yes, Sidi Ali, he 
smokes tobacco; this great rogue shall not go to Medi- 
na, I will not permit him." I had ali the trouble in the 
world to calm the Arab, by telling hind that my servant 
was a Scherif of Morocco, and entirely ignorant of the 
regulations and laws of Abdoul wehhab. I gave my vnod 
for him that he would not smoke any more. He re- 
quired that my servant should swear not to smoke any 
more, and xhat he should throw his pipe and the little 
tobacco he ha'd upc«i the ground. It was upon these 
ccmditions that he permitted him to proceed. 
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Djideida is a very dull place, at the bottom of a val- 
ley. The houses are very low, and constructed of stone 
without cement. There is a large open space, in which 
there are some shops, where the market is held. The 
water is excellent, and is procured from, a spring; there 
are dso some gardens, and plantations of palm trees, 
but the situation is dismal. 

The chief of the people, sumamed Scheik el Beled, 
and the Kadi, are natives dT the country, which is un* 
der the dominion of Sultan Saaoud^ to whom the in- 
habitants pay the tenth of their fruits. 

It is in the desert of Mediiia that the tr^e grows, from 
which the balm of Mecca, improperly so called, ^s tx^ 
tracted. As I could not stop, I delayed my inquiries 
concerning this tree, until my return. 

Being no longer able to eildure the piace of thedro« 
medaries,, I allowed the caravan to proceed, promising 
to rejoin it soon, and remained- to repose, having no 
other guard with me than my servants. 

Whenl awoke I found rtiyself surrounded by a num. 
ber of persoiis leaning over, and looking at me. I open- 
ed my iittle medicine chest, and put some lint and 
catholic balsam upon all the scratches and wounds that 
I had upon my hands, legs, &c. t afterwards ate a de- 
ttcious water melon, whith refreshed m^ \v6nderfully, 
but I w^s Enable te sftir. 

My servants, however, pttpartd four ijafti'els, and a 
schevria simiter to tJite one I had made u^^ of upon my 
ioarney to Mecca, and t s6t out the staittfe ^y, the 
second of April, ^^orted cSnly hf thy th*ee serv^fttsj 
md the camel driver, about nine o'clock, feeing about 
sixteen ie&gues feagt frcHh Medina, ajd'qiJirding t6 the in- 
formation I re«fiV€d. 
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I reckon the position of Djideida to be about 28 
kagues to the E. J S. E. from Jenboa, 

Our course Was directed towards the £• S^ E. across 
a large valley. 

Two hours after we had set out, two Wehhabites 
coming from the mountains, stopped my camels, and 
asked me whither I was going. I told them to Medina. 
I received for answer that I could not continue my 
journey. A chief then presented himself, accompanied 
by two officers, mounted upon camels, and interrogated 
me anew. The chief believing me to be a Turk, threat. 
«ned to cut oflfmy head. I answered his questions very 
cooll}L without bon^ at all alarmed by his menaces. 
My answers were attested by my seryapts.. In vain my 
imagination recalled to me at this moment^ the news 
which had circulated at Djedda, that alF the Turks 
leaving Mecca had been strangled: my demeanor was | 
in no degree less calm. They ordered me to give them [ 
my money; I gave them four Spanish piastres which 1 1 
had in my pocket. They inisisted upon having more: Ide- 1 
dared to.them I had not any more, and told them the7| 
might search my effects if they pleased. They preteni i 
ed that I had money hid in iny belt, (an ordinary cus- [ 
tom in the East,) I said not. They insisted; I then threw | 
my cloak upon the ground, and began to undress my- 
self to satisfy them. They prevented me; but seeir^i 
the chain of my watch, they took it by force, and re* 
peated their menaces. After having robbed me, the 
desired us to proceed, and indicated to the camel drive? 
a spot very near, where we were to dismount and wai 
their orders. 

Being arrived at the appointed spot, I immediate! 
destroyed a case which contained the insects I had col 
lected in Arabia, and threw it far from me, as also tb 
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the plants and fossils collected in the journey from Jen- 
boa. I swallowed abetter from Prince Mulei Abdsulem, 
which might have compromised me in the eyes of these 
fanatics. I gave to my Hhazindar some piastres that I 
had in my little trunk, and remained perfectly quiet. 
My servants hid the tobacco they had under some 
stones, and we awaited their orders^ 

A moment afterwards, two Wehhabites came to es- 
tablish themselves near us, to keep us in sight. Happily 
this arrangement was tardy, for we were already disen- 
cumbered of every thing that might have compromised 
us. I am persuaded that we owed these precious mo- 
ments to the cupidity of these men, who had withdrawn 
to divide the booty, which they were at a loss to do 
equally among five persons. 

Two more Wehhabites arrived two hours afterwards, 
saying they were sent by the Emir, who depianded 
from me five hundred francs for my deliverance. I told 
them I had no money, and they withdrew. 

Another Wehhabite soon after presented himself, 
with an order to conduct us to another place. We went 
with him behind a neighbouring mountain, where I 
found the whole of my caraVan equally made prisoners. 

AH my companions, who were surrounded by a 
strong guard, were pale, trenibling, and unhappy con- 
cerning their fate. I seated myself beside the Arabs. 
The Turks were separated from us at a distance. 

A Wehhabite arrived, and announced that every pil- 
grim, whether Turk or Mogrebin Arab, was to pay 
five hundred francs. At this demand all my unfortunate 
companions uttered cries, and asked for mercy with 
tears in their eyes. As for myself, I said quietly that 
my answer had been already given, but I spoke in 
favour of my comrades. 

Vol. II, • Z 
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The sun was nearly setting when a messenger came 
to inform us, that the Emir had granted a diminution 
of the contributioi>, and that eytry pilgrim must pay 
two hundred francs. This produced fresh sorrow and 
tears among my fellow travellers, who had really no 
money. 

At sun-set they led us to a hollow, where they made 
us sit down in two separate groups. A great number 
of Wehhabites arrived soon afterwards, which filled my 
companions with j^error. I must oWn I was much afraid 
myself, that I should soon witness a bloody scene, to 
which our poor Turks w6uld furnish victims. I feared 
not for my own safety, because I was considered as a 
' Mc^ebin Arab, and the Turks could not assert the 
contrary: however I was not the less deeply afflicted 
for the uncertainty of the fate of these unfortunate peo- 
ple, who, had it not been for me, would never have 
undertaken the journey, and unfortunately I had not 
any influence or means to guarantee them from calamity. 

An hour passed in diis anguish, and some mc^e sd- 
diers arrived, who entered us to mount, and conducted 
us to another spot, giving us to understand that the 
Emir wished to examine each of us in private. We 
retraced our steps. The night was exceedingly dark. 
We passed Djiedida, and shortly afterwards halted for 
the remainder of this unhappy night. 

The next morning, Friday the 3d of April, a little 
before sun- rise, we were ordered to liiount, and we 
continued our retrograde route, escorted only by thwe 
Wehhabite soldiers. 

Two hours afterwards I perceived an encampment 
composed of handsome, tents. I thought we were going 
to be presented to the Emir, but I soon perceived that 
this assemblage of fiedple consisted of the priests, ser- 
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\^at5, ad ifams of die tcsipSe of tbc Frophet*s seisiU 
chre, vliooi Sauod hal sent out of Ar^ib* 

BeiDg amvrd at the cncampmenc, thcj ordered itt 
to fin oar pitcfacfs nidi inier finocn a fine s|ra^, and 
we cnmiiMffd oer mandu 

^Vtiflst wc irere gettii^ ds nater, the serrmt wbo 
led my camd b j die byter, was so distiacted widi 
frig^, diat he began io nm, kadii^ mr camel, to put 
himsdf and me under the protcctioa of the caravan of 
those beha^iog to the iemjile; but one of the Web* 
halites fan immediately after us, and fivcmg the baiter 
oat of bis hand, stnick him to the earth, and after 
havii^ kicked him an hundred times, conducled me 
back to the caravan vridiout sajfing a word to me. We 
passed bj Ham^ a village thinly peopled, as well as 
Djiddda, bot in a bettor siiuatioo, surrounded, with 
gardens, and siqierb palm trees, in the middle of an 
extensive valley, and at a short distance from a fine 
spring, where we filled our pitchers. This spring is hot, 
but it produces an abundance of excellent water. 

We left the road half an.hour afterwards, when they 
made us alight sonong the mountains, where new dis* 
cassions arose concerning the payment of the contri« 
bution, which lasted till three in the af^rnoon. The 
Webhabites examined our effects, and at length made 
each Turk pay twenty fi-ancs. They took a Hhaik and 
a sack of biscuit from the M(^rebins, and seized upon 
three Spamsb piastres which I had forgotten in my 
writing desk, as also the benisch or caftan, belonging 
to nxj Hhazindar. They exacted ifteen francs from 
each camel driv^* Mine refused to pay, and set out to 
speak to the Emir, from which moment I did not see 
him again* We Wert then informed of the positive or- 
der of Saacfad, which forbad any pilgrim to go tQ Me- 
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dina, and were conducted back to the encampmeut of 
those belonging to die temple^ who shoitly .after began 
to niarcb with us, escorted by other soldiers. 

Thus terminated, happily I tnay say, this dbagree- 
able event, though I had to regret the lelinqoishmentof 
an interesting journey, and the loss of my watch, which 
served for my astronomical observations. 

Five or six peals of thunder tock place during tbe 
time the Wehhabites were collecting the contributions. 
It was about noon, and there was%nOt the .feast cbud in 
the heavens. . ' 

.In regard to this conduct o£ th^ W^habites, it must 
be observed, that wc knew as well a» the- Arabs, the 
eixpress order against going to Medina, to visit the 
sepulchre. We therefore broke the order-wilfully. But 
I had determined to attempt the journey, hoping that 
chance might perhaps second im in niy effoits in this 
entierprise. The Wehliabites, in stO}>ping us, only put 
in execution the general order established. 

The contribution they exacted wai only a fine, which 
we had incurred in consequence of ouninfralction of the 
standing order, though the manner of collecting it was 
ciertainty rathier harsh; but much may be said for un- 
civilized men. They took from rae, it is true, my 
watch and other things, but why did they not take all I 
liad? 

These Arabs, though Wehhabites, and subjects of 
Saaoud, are natives of the country, which has been 
newly subjected; and consequently they diflfer much 
from the brilliant Wethabite youths of the East, that I 
had seen at Mecca. Therefore, when they took my 
watch, &c. from me, I pardoned them willingly ^^ 
these retrains of the ancient vice of their country, and 
gave thanks to Abdoulwehhab for cflfecting this reform, 
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since they left me my other efiects, and my astronomi* 
cal instruments. Their menaces and bad conduct to the 
Turks are only the consequences of their resentment 
and hatred to that nation; the name of which alone suf> 
fices to rouse them to a fury. 

This unfortunate journey gave*me, however, an idea 
of the Desert of Medina, and a tolerably correct know- 
ledge of the geographical position of the city itself^ . 
which, according" tb the reckoning of the roads, and 
other information thatl had taken at Djideida, as w^U 
as at the place where We were stopped, I found to be 
2*" 40' to the edat of lenboa, and almost under the same 
parallel of latitudi$ m that if Medina is placed upon the 
meridian of Mccci^ there will be hardly a minute of 
time, or a quscterofa^ degree diflference. 

We beot 9ur way to the west. I hoped to be able to 
replace. (he plants i^^h I had been obliged to throw 
away, bat we did not follow the same route; and when 
the caravan stti^ped at four o'clock in the morning, I 
found myself in a 4rast barren valley, where I met with 
only half a dozen plants, not very remarkable. 

The therniometcr marked 28** of Reaumur at noon, 
in the sthade. ^ 

There was in this caravan, the new Cadi of Constan- 
tinople, destined to Medina, with whoni: I was in par- 
ticular friendship during my stay at Mecca. I became 
acquainted at the same time with the Tefterdar or Trea- 
surer, and the principal people employed in the temple 
at Medina. 

They informed me that the Wehhabites had destroy- 
ed all the ornaments of the sepulchre of the Prophet, 
and that there remained absolutely nothing; that they 

• ♦ 94^0 Fahrenheit. 
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had shut md sealed the ^ors of the temfde; and that 
Saaoud had taken possessicHi of the immense treasures 
which had been accumuhtrngp for so many ages. The 
Tefterdar assured me that the value of the pearls and 
precious stones was above ail estimatsotu 

The caravan had a«safe passport from Saaoud, to be 
respected during its journey; howt^ver^ according to the 
kiformation I received, I found that it had been obliged 
to quit tiie road aftn* leaving the holy city, and that a 
heavy contribution had been laid upon it; so much so, 
that the aga or chief of the negroes, had been obliged 
to pay for his share the value of tf iree thousand francs^ 
ai^ thi^ others in proportion. I learned also that the 
caravan of the Turks at Mecca had been robbed of 
every thing immediately after its passage to Medina, 
and that they even took the provisions; so that it was 
doubtful whether these unhappy creatures escaped hun- 
ger and thirst in the tnidst of theise desots. 

The same day, the 4th of Aprils at three in the after- 
fiocm, we took a W. S. W. direction. In about an hoar 
afterwards I discovered the sea at a great dis^nce, and 
afierliaving marched the whole night, we arrived in 
sight of Jejlboft at break of day. I proceeded to the 
head of ilQrHiaravan, and entered the town at sun-rise, 
on Sunday the 5tK of April. I returned immediately on 
board the vessel, where I found my people very uneasy 
en account of the unpleasant news which had spread 
concerning me. Such was the end of this joumej, 
which was unfortunate without doubt: notwithstanding 
this, my friends in misfortune, and myself, congratu- 
lated each otlier at being liberated so cheaply. 

There are two routes from Jenboa to Medina. The 
one passes by Jenboa en Nalial, or of the Palm Trees; 
the other directly traverses the Desert. The latter is 
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gencrdly praferrcd, beeai^sie there are fewer moimbitis^ 
and it is shorter. This was Ae onc^ I had taken, and in* 
tended to h^ve returned by the foroj^r^ if I had not natt 
the Webhabites. 

Jenboa en Na^al, or of the Palm Trees, is a day*« 
journey di^taot lo the E. J N. E. of Jenboa-d^Bahar, or 
of the Sea. The formisr tawi\, situated in the midst ctf 
mountains, has plenty of w^r, fine ^dens, and a eon- 
siderable number of palm trees, from which it takes ita 
name. The int^bltants are all Schertfs, or descendants 
of the Prophet, and great wamors. 

Jenboa-el-Bahar, or of the Sea^ is si&iatoi in a greal 
plain. It is easy to perceive that the spot it occupies 
has been left by the sea, at a period not very remote* 
The high tide enters still in the outward circular wM, 
and inuiMlates a part of the town, to the height of three 
or four inches. It is situated upon a bank of stcme, level 
with the surface of the water, similar to those with whkb 
this sea abounds on its shores. A stratum of ton w 
twelve inches of alluvial soil on this >ank hm sufficed 
to unite it with the main land. 

The port is very good, for large ships can anchor in 
it; but the entrance is difficult in con^que»cQ of the 
rocks which obstruct it. , .♦ f. 

The town is surrounded vi^ith a circuit of walls, cC 
an irregular fcx-m,^ nearly 350 toises in diameter from 
east to west, and about 200 from north to south. These 
walls are only fifteen incl^s thick, and nine fcet higb» 
with the exception of some towers, which are higher;^ 
and a large tower iuounted with artillery, that faces the 
country. 

The centre of the town, which is the landing place, is 
enclosed with a second range of walls, higher than the 
first, and flanked vifith towers. 
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There arc about three thousand inhabitants. The 
houses arc very low, generally with flat roofer having no 
lipper story, with the exception of some few, that have 
a second. The houses, and town. walls are new, and 
were constructed with very white calcareous stone, 
during the war with the Wehhabitesf; before which time, 
the town consbted merely of a group of huts construct- 
ed with sticks and mats; whole streets of these build- 
ings still remain. 

Although Jenboa-el-Bahar is under tfie dominion of 
the Sultan. Scherif of Mecca, who sends a governor 
thither under the name of Wisir, (the reigning one had 
been his slave, as also he at Djedda,) yet the town ac- 
knowledges the sovereignty of the Sultan Saaoud, who 
l{as a Cadi there; but he does not receive any contribu- 
tion. It is not from attachment to the reformation of 
Abdoulwehhab, that the inhabitants of Jenboa have 
taken the name of Wehhabit^; it is because they fear 
the Sectaries who bear it, and for whom they have a 
decided aversion. On this account they are always arm. 
cd, and extremely vigilant to prevent any of those troops 
from entering; they mount guard regularly, shut tlieir 
gates, and are always prepared to repel any attack. 
They smoke public^ly in the streets, which is a most 
dreadful crime in tljet^eyes of the Wehhabites, whom 
they curse qpcoiy and with all their hearts. 

The women wepr a large shift, and pantaloons of 
blue cloth, with a large black cloak, or veil, upon their 
head; and a large ring passed through the right cartilage 
of the nose; besides which they have rings upon their 
fingers, as well as bracelets and ear-rings. They are 
very firee; I saw several who had their face uncovered. 
They are of a copper colour, like the men; and all those 
that I saw were ugly, and without gpace. * 
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A weddkig took place during my stay, but I heard 
only the noise which about fifty women made during 
three nights, in singing and aceompanying themselves 
upon ketde-drums, until twelve o^clock. The last night, 
at the moment when the bride passed to the arms of 
her husband, they began to utter ^sudden and piercing 
cries, as if in distress. These cries were heard at regu- 
lar intervals, in a sort of measure. They clapped their 
hands at the same time, so that they resembled more a 
band of furies, than an assemblage of women. This 
last scene lasted half .an hour, after which the festival 
terminated^v \ 

All the environs of Jenboa present the aspect of a 
desert, being perfectly barren. I rar^y found any plant, 
but ihe sea.sboreiurnished me some beautiful shells. 

Learning, on the day I embarked, that we should 
remain still sevei^ days at Jenboa, I lan^ted a second 
time, and ordered my tents to be pitched in the out- 
ward inclosure of the town. 

Some good observations which I made, gave me the 
longitude of the place as follows, 35' 12' 15" E* from 
the observatory of Paris. The latitude • is 24** 7' 6" N. 
and the magnetical declination 9^ 36' 58'' W. 

As this town is only forty minutes from the tropic, 
the climate is torrid. During my «tey the thermometer 
in the shade rose to 27*?* of Reaumur^ at nipon, on the 
14th of April. On the: 11th kt noon^ in the- sun, it 
marked 42*',t ^ observed that the westerly winds gene- 
rally prevailed, but during s(»ne days the wind shifted 
to every point, in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
following the sun*s track. 

• 93^ Fahrenheit. t 127o Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Voynge towards Saez. — ^Vessel nm agroand.^-fsle of Omelrae1ek.<-^ntinQa. 
tion of the Voyage.— Vwioui Aeeident8.-»AU Bey lands at Gadiyahia.— He 
proceeds by land. 

ALt the daos that were in the port of Jenboa, asaiso 
several that came from Djedda, and a number of smaller 
craft' laden with coffee, set 4sail on Wednesday the ISth 
of Aprily at five in the momii^, to ^ to Suez. Mj 
captain cbmnianded tiie daos belonging^to Jenboa^ those 
from Djedda had their own commander. 

Hie wind not bemg favourable, w6 were obliged to 
sail along the shore. Ail the vesseb anchored about 
half past three at the spot called AbcJuit, about a dsifs 
journey by land .^ from Jenboa. It is impossible todis- 
.tinguish any village from this {dace* There are some 
woods, and isIiH^ds to the west^ as also some mountains 
at a league's distance. The sea was vety roug^, and I 
was continuaHy sick* 

Tkur^tfy I6th ApriL 
We weighed anchor at a quarter past four in the 
morning, and steered to the north* west with light winds, 
interrupted by some moments of otei. We- anchored 
at two in the afternoon, among some low nx:ks two 
miles distant from land. We perceived some mountains 
at a short distance from the shore, as also some woods 
here and there, but no dwellings. 

Friday, nth April. 
We set sail at five o'clock in the morriing, afid steer- 
ed to the north with a favourable wind. We anchoied 
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at one in the aftenuxm at Mohhar, or Djebel Mblihar^ 
a pretty litUe port, shut in by mountains, which extend 
themselves to the water's edge, and form a creek tshcU 
tercd from the winds. There are several similar ports 
upoa this coasts formed by the same chain of mountains. 

Saturday, 18th April. 

We began to set sail at four in the morning, steering 
to the N. N. W, with a good wind. At seven the wind 
failed, but at one in the afternoon it blew fresh from 
the scMith, and we put the vessel to the north, between 
the island of Djebel-Hazen s^ the land. Immediately 
afterwards we passed Haoura, an Arab viUage, where 
we perceived some palm and other trees* The wind fell 
a second time, and we were obliged to have the vessels 
towed until eight o'clock in the evening, when we cast 
anchor in a creek upon the Arabian coast, named £1 
Maado, five leagues distant to the nor& of the isl^d of 
Djebel Hazen. 

From this anchors^ may be seen to the south- we^ 
the ide of El Okadi, wherie we weoe saved after our 
shipwreck, during our voyage to Mecca. 

Finding at noon that we were ithree <niles to the S. 
S. E. of the island of Djcbel Hazei)^ and having ob- 
served the sun, I obtained for latitude 25^ 32' 20" N, 
This island, wbiqh may be about three Iciagues in cir- 
cumference, is mountainous, inhabited, and situated 
near another small island at a league and a h«lf distance 
^om the continent. 

Sunday, I9th April. 

It appears destined by fate that I am never to make 
a sea voyage without, accident* Athalfpast four in the 
monu^, our little fleet of vessels got under $ail, with 
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n light wind, steering towards die north, and at six 
o'clock the dao, on board of which I was, struck upon 
a rock level with the surface of the sea. The shock was 
terrible, and made a large hole in the keel df the vessel 
pear the prow, by which the water entered in large 
quantities. How shall I describe the ccmfusicm and dis- 
tress of the crew at this fatal moment! I hastened to get 
into the boat, followed by two of my servants, and some 
J pilgrims, carrying with me my papers and my instru- 
ments. The other vessels of ihe little fleet being wit- 
nesses of our disaster, hoisted all their sails, and sent 
their boats to our succour. 

Our first thought after we saw ourselves in ssifetyin 
the boat, was to present ourselves to be received into 
one of the other ships. The captain, whom we first ad- 
dressed, would not receive us. I experienced a similar 
refy^ from a second. I was informed that when these 
too frequent misfortunes occur in this sea, it is cus- 
tomary not to receive any person or part* of the cargo 
of the wrecked vessel on board another, until the cap- 
tain of the former has given the signal to do it; because 
the affair concerns his honour. We were in conse- 
quence obliged to await our fate ift the boat* 

The captain, convinced of the knpossibility of with- 
standing the cjuantity of r watfr which poured into the 
vessel, gave the customary signal^ and we were imme- 
diately admitted on board another dao. A part of the 
cargo was put on board the, bpats ta be distributed 
among the other ships. The daa being thus inuch 
lighted, began to float, and was brought to anchor with 
the rest between ^ neighbouring island and the shore, 
where it was unladen, dismasted, and (lagged ashore 
by means of the crews of the whole fleet yn^ted. 

This scene was not without its interest Irttogin^ 
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nearly three hundred sailors, almost all black and naked^ 
dragging to land the dismasted dao, and immediately- 
opposite them the fleet at anchor, the decks covered 
with pilgrims and passengers, who meditated upon what 
was passing, while the captain of the wreck, who had 
not yet recovered himself from his fright^ stood on the 
beach surrounded by those from the other vessels, who 
superintended the manoeuvre. Add to this, the tumult, 
and the cries of the .sailors> which was almost deafen- 
ing; and a tolerably accurate picture may be formed of 
a spectacle which* lasted all the night. The Bedouin 
Arabs never feil upon such occasions to come with 
their boats, and very often from spots very distant from 
the place of shipwreck, to see if they can steal some- 
thing. We observed a great number of them approach, 
and surround the ships, so that had we not been to- 
gether, we should have been undoubtedly robbed t^ 
them. 

I was encamped upon th^ Islet, and the greater part 
of the cargo and rigging were close to my tent, when 
the Bedouins anchored very near us. However, we kept 
a good look-out. 

In the mean time the crew were occupied in refitting 
the dao, after having made sure of her cargo. 

One of my fellow-passengers died on the morning of 
the 19th. He was a Turkish pilgrim, and a man of 
note. A sailor betonging to one of the ships of the Sul- 
tanSoherif of Mecca, also died, and the two bodies 
were buried ii> the Islet without any ceremony. 

Monday^ ^th April. 
They dragged the dao further on shore, and the whole 
©f the caipehters of the fleet assisted .t6 refit it. ' 
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Tuesday f Zlst^ and JFednesday^ 22d April. 

Thejr continued their work with great diligence. 

The litde Idct, upon which we were, is trailed Djc 
zim Omehneiek, that is to say, the Island of the 
Prince's Mother. Its form is an irregular ellipsis, the 
greatest diameter of which b about 130 .toises from 
north to south, and the least 51 from east to west. 
The soil consists of sand, the accumulation of which 
m the centre of the island^ rises to the height of 
jburteen feet above the level of the sea. The island is 
covered entirely over with two species of pkints, that 
bear neidier flowers nor fruit, which I believe to be 
analogous to the Salspla KalL 

My observations during these days gave me the lati- 
tude 25^ 15' 24" N- I could not observe the longitude 
on account of the clouds, but according to my reckon. 
ing, I fixed it at about 33^ 59' 45" East fit)m the obser. 
vatory of Faris. 

The position of Djezira Omelmejiek is tweirty miles 
N. i N. E. from the island of Djebel fiazen, and two 
miles from the coast of Arabia, at the northern extremi- 
ty of a small gvAfh formed by the main land, between 
these two isles. To the nortfi-east of the island near the 
continent, is a good anchorage, wheire all tine fleet lay. 
We kept the squadron of Bedouins always in view. 
There is very litde drinkable water in the neighbour- 
ing country^ and that is of a bad qualify. We were 
obliged to pay seven francs for each pitcher of it. 
. The sea rises at hi^ jtide nearly four feet' in this lati- 
tude. 

Two daos from Djedda arrived on the 22d, and uni- 
ted themselves to our fleet, which was now increased 
to twenty-four daos, be^des the other little vessds. 
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Another Turkish pilgrim died cAi the 22d, and iras 
3uried in the island. In the afternoon the carpenters and 
:aulkers had itiished the rejpairs of our da\>9 and tht^ 
:aptains and crew, immediately began to get it aBoat, 
^vhich they accQiripiished before night, maldng the 
same tumult and hois^ as before* All haiids w^ie chi- 
ployed until midnight in riggbg it, and rel^itig iht 
cargo. 

Thursday, QSd Jpril. 

Our dao was corilpletely finished and laden this day, 
and before sun-sfct, wa^ ready to set sail. 

The whole island of Ometmelek,, as well ias the saitd 
and stones that cover it, are composed of nothing else 
than a decomposition "of shells and zoophytes: I cdlect- 
cd some very inlferesting specitneiis. 

Friday J 24fth April. 

We set sail at half past five in the morning, and miade 
way to the west by an intermitting series of variable 
winds and calms. We anchored at thrfee in the siter- 
noon, between some shoals, which nearly joined an 
island similar to the one we had left, and which is called 
Schirbana. ' 

We were far firohi and out of sight of the main land. 

Saturday^ 2Sth April. 

We continued our voyage at four in the morning, 
with a contrary wind, which blew strongly fi*om the 
^orth, and the sea being very rough, we tacked con* 
tinually to the north-west until three in the afternoon, 
when we tochored at the island of Haleb. 

The gusts of wind which we had experienced, had 
Caused much damage to almost all the ships of the fleet; 
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ours had its sail-yard split, but it was repaired immc 
diately* Several daos were obliged to haul in near the 
land to mend the sails that haii been torn. Seven daos 
had not joined us at seven in the evening. We began 
to fear for them, for the sea raged tremendously, and 
the shoals were so very numerous, that the least negli- 
gence might occasion a shipwreck. It was requisite at 
every moment to pass through straits almost impracti. 
cable, £ttid commonly with a terrible wind, which adds 
to the danger, and redoubles alarm. 

Sunday J 26th ApriL 

We continued our voyage at five o'clock in the 
momiqg, steering to the west. 

At seven, one of thq Scherif 's daos making a bad 
tack, ran foul of us, and struck our larboard, turning 
afterwards by our poop, it returned upon the prow with 1 
such violence, that it carried away a. part of it. Luckily 
this accident took place in an open and quiet sea, when 
there was not much wind, otherwise the danger might 
h^ve been great. This was a proof of the unskilfulness 
of the capt2^ins, and the awkward management of these 
vessels with their heavy sails. 

We cast anchor imniediafely, as did also a part of the 
fleet to repair this damage, and the mast of another ship 
that had been broken the night before. The remainder 
of the fleet continued its route, with the exception of 
five daos, which were still missing. 

We were anchored in a good situation at the distance 
of half a mile from an island called Mofird. The sea ap 
peared sprinkled with islands, similar to that of Omel 
Qielek, and with many shoals. 

An observation which I made of the passage of the; 
sun, gave me for the latitude 25^ 25' 24" North, but 
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the clouds tHat covered the sky, as also the agitation of 
the atmosphere and the . sea by a terrible wind, made 
me doubt the accuracy of this result. The islands which 
are seen from this anchorage are known under the ge- 
neral nanie of the Islands Hanj'^ra* The high mountains 
which rise upon the main land are called Ouraal el 
Ouassaffa. 

Monday^ Q7ih April.. 

At length, the daos which we had thought were lost, 
re-appeared, and we set sail together at five in the morn?' 
ing. The wind being contrary, each vessel was obliged 
to beat up to the north- we^t, between the coast of Ara- 
bia and the Arch^elago of the islands of Ham^ra, until 
nine o'cHlfek, when the whole fleet set all jsail to hasten 
to the assistance of a small dao that had struck. We 
had already came up with several of the vessels which 
had continued their voyage the preceding day. - 

After having saved the dao that had struck, the fleet 
sailed at ten o'clock. We had to cross a strait filled with * 
dangerous shoals. The north-west wind, which was cmi- 
trary, increased, and the sea becoming more boisterous,, 
we were obliged to ca;st anchor at K^ past eleven in the 
morning, near an island which is ^nsidered.as being 
halfway between Suez and Djedda, and in whidh thq ^ 
sepulchre of a saint, named Seheik Morgob, is held in 
high veneration. I perceived the chapel from on board. 
It is composed partly of a house and pardy of a hut. 
The island bears tlienameof the saint, and like all the 
other islands of Ham^ra, is small, low, composed of 
sand, and surrounded with shoils. ^ 

The passage of the sun gave me for the latitude 21*' 
45' 47" north, according toa good observatiQh, ^hich 
confirftiied Jhat which I had obtained the evening before, 

VeL. ir. ' 2 B . 
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since it accorded with the redkoning of the vayage with 
thS addition of two minutes. 

I had much need of,an observation for longitude.. 

Our water was already entirely corrupted, and had 
become so fetid^ that it was requisite to hold the nose 
while drinking it, and even a long time afterwards, it 
was not easy to get rid of the dreadful odour which re^ 
mAined in the mouth and throat. 

:f ', Tuesday^ 28th April. 

We sailed at five in the morning with a slight wind, 
which failed us about two hours afterwards. The rolling 
of the ship, however, was extremely unpleasant, and 
made me very ill. , 

The wind having freshened^ after mid-day,^e made 
some progress by beating up to the. north-west. We 
anchored at half past four in the port called EKWadjibj 
oo the Arabian coast. 

This port is small, but very fine, and well enclosed 
by hills. It is the only spot upon this coast where water 
fit to drink is to be found. We saw upon our arrival, 
a sort of public market for the sale of water. A large 
number of Arabs, both, men and women, with camels 
bearing pitchers fil^ of water, were ranged in several 
rows upon the sea beach. 

The dabs which had preceded us two days before 
were already in tt^e portj but the rest of the fteet were 
still behind. Our dao being a swift sailer arrived 
alone. 

We had passed, in the course of the day, several 
islands, which seemed of a different character from 
tho^e already mentioned, as they have earth, rocks, and 
mountains. 
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fFednesdayy 29th April. 
Some good observations which I was enabled to 
^ make, gave us the latitude of El- Wadjih 26"^ 13' 39" 

north. 

I 

The north- west wind continuing tp blow with vio- 
lence, and the sea running still very high, only three of 
the daos arrived, so that we were obliged to remain at 
anchor the following day. 

Thursday^ 30th April. 

A strong hurricane that blew from the north-west 
during the whole day, prevented the arrival of the daos 
which we expected. 

During these days of delay, I collected many, speci- 
mens of natural History, >ut the ignorant creatures with 
whom I sailed, having observed my refearches, began 
immediately to entertain doubts as to their object and 
purpose. I was ther^sfore obliged to suspend them. 

Friday i Ut, and %iturdayy 2d May. 
The other daos at length arrived, and ^e entertained 
the hope of being able to sail on the following day, but 
the wind continued contrary, and obliged us to remain 
at anchor. 

Sunday^ 3d May. 
The whole fleet set sail a little before five o'clock in 
the morning, and steered to the north-west. At noon 
it cameto anchor neaf a shoal. 

Monday 9 4th May. 
We continued our voyage about one in tl^e morning, 
wiUi light changeable wrnds^ . interrupted by calms; at 
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N. W. favoured bur advance unjtil noon, when all the 
ships came to anchor in the port of D^tneg, upon the 
C02lst of Arabia. Wje had generally kept a north-west 
course, sailing near the coast, and had got out of the 
frightful labyrinth of rocks, which during a great part 
# of the voyage had threatened us with destruction at 
et%ry moment. 

The port of Demeg is excellent, well sheltered, and 
shut in by mountains, which appeared argilhceous. 
They extend to the sea shore. I perceived some few 
^ plants in the lands adjacent. 

Several Arabs with their wives pre^entpd themselves 
to sell us sheep. I was informed that these pcc^le were 
'^ very dangerous. * 

^' * Tuesday y Bfh May. , 

We set sail, very early in the morning, wiA a con- 
trary wind, which increased so much that we wtrt 
- obliged to cast anchor at eight o'clock in the morning, 
in a little port on the Arab||pi coast, shut in by shoals, 
called Libeyot. 

The passage of the sun gave me 26'* 28' ;25" north 
for the latitude of this, place; but I have not much reli- 
ance upon this observation. 

Wednesday J ^th May. 
We were under weigh by h&lf past four in the morn- 
ing, in the direction of W. N^ W. but calms and con- 
trary winds retarded our progress,*so that we cast anchor 
at noon in the poit of Zuida, upon the Arabian coast. 
We had passed near several mountainous islands. 
Tlie part of the eoast where we lay al anchor forms a 
. large 6ay. Th<^ motmtains rise fr6m tbe water'j? edge^ 
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instead of being high tod pointed like the rest, they arfe 
of a modeitt^ height, round, red, and coveredf%ith 
vegetable earthi 

I observed the sun, and found the latitude of this 
place to be 26? 36' 34" north, which I think sufficient.^ 
ly correct. 

Thursday), 7th May. 
It was two o'clock in the morning when we set sail. 
We had a calm until six o'clock, when a contraiy wind 
sprang up as upon former days, and we tacked about 
continually until one* in the afternoon, when we came 
to anchor new* the Naaman Islands. 

Friday^ 8th May. 

We continued our voyage at nearly the same hour 
as on the preceding day, with calms and contrary winds 
as usual> and anchored at nine near one of the Naaman 
Islands, to reclaim a boat which had been stolen from 
my captain the jweceding voyage, by the inhabitants* 
After an hotdr's dispute, they gave him assurances that 
it should be given up, and we instantly continued our 
voyage. We anchored, at two o'clock at some miles 
distance, in an open situation, which was very incon* 
venient on account of the rolling of the vessel. 

The Islands of Naaman or of the Ostriches, appear 
to have a calcareous, clayey soil, intersected with hills. 
They afford good anchorage. Their inhabitants live in 
tents, but there is little vegetation to be seen, and water 
very scarce* ' 

Saturday^ 9th May* 
We set sail at four o'clock in. the morning, in a calm, 
to which succeeded st violent contr^ wind«^ The sea 
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was very rough until seven o'clock, at whicji timie the 
\yind flivided itself suddenly into several parallel cur- 
rents, so that our fleet formed in line, presented the 
most singular spectacle. One dao sailing before the 
^ind, another in a perfect calm, and so alternately 
throughout the line, the distance between each vessel 
being not more than 200 toises. This phenomenon 
lasted nearly an hour, after which the wind chjanging to 
the W. N. W. wc continued our voyage, and cast an- 
chor at noon before Kalaat el Moilah, an alcassaba or 
square of walls, the front of which is about lOO'toises 
in length. There is a tower at each angle, and in the; 
middle of each of its sides. 

This square encompasses a poor village, and a mosque. 
There i|||inK| water but that of the wells, which is, how- 
evei*, very good. 

There are cattle, and poultry, with plantations of 
palm trees round the walls; but the environs are mere- 
ly a barren desert; bounded by high mountains of bare 
rock. 

The inhabitants have several pieces of cannon, the 
remains of their former independence. On our arrival, 
they hoisted a red flag, and our fleet did the same. 
Several persons came to pay our captain a visit, but so 
mistrustful are they, that some of the crews from the 
different vessels having landed in boats to procure water 
and provisions, found great difiiculty in prevailing upon 
the guards to open the gate. They complain bittierly of 
the Wehhabites. The Sultan Saaoud has reduced them 
under his dominion, as well as the other tribes of Ara* 
bia, and exacts from them' the tenth of every thing; 
yet he has no resident officer there to collect the im- 
posts. 
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The cc»st here forms a large bay^ inthe centft of 
which stands the alcassaba. 

I observed this day the mountains of Africa, which 
ihe maps, at least those which I had with me, indicate 
as being eighty miles distant from Kalaat el Moilah, 
though they are much nearer. Africa is called I?y the 
Arabs Berr-el-Aajamii and Arabia Berr-el- Arrab, 

Finding at noon that we were nearly three miles to 
the S. S. W. of Kalaat el Moi'lah, I obtamed 2r HS! 
51" north latitude from an observation of the passage 
of the sun, but having compared this result with the 
maps/ 1 found so great a difference, that I doubted at 
first the correctness of my observation. * 

Sunday^ lOth May. 

We sailed at two o^clock in the morning, with a light 
wind, which increased very much about six, but was 
succeeded by a calm an hour afterwards. Light and 
variable winds blew until evening, and about five 
o'clock wc anchored near the •island of Scharm. Our ' 
course had been first to the N. W., and afterwards to 
the W. 

Finding that we were due East from Cape Ras 
Aboumohamedi and some miles to the W. N. W. of 
Kalaat-el-Moilah, I observed the passage of the sun, 
and obtained 27" 49' 55" North for latitude. This ob- 
servation, and the sight of the Cape, dispelled my 
doubts in respect to that of the preceding evening, which 
I found consequently to be exact. I shall notice upon 
this occasion, that there is an error of more than half 
a degree in the maps, in the position of Kalaatrcl- 
Moilah. 

Another remark which I* have to state is, that the 
Hiountaihs wluch I hai* seen the preceding day, do not 
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belong to the Coast of Africa, as is indicated in the 
maps, biitto the landof Tor; and adhere to Cape Mo- 
hamed in Arabia. An error so serious as to make me 
lose all conEdence in the maps of the country^ which I 
liad with me. 

The iste t>f Scharm where we had anchored, having 
Cape Ras Aboumohamed on the east, is situated at the 
ihouth of the Bahar el Aakabf or arm of the Red Sea, 
wfiich extends into Arabia. The isle, composed of hills, 
fe inhabited by a few poor people. 

♦ 
Hfonday, Wth May. 

' We wei|;hed anchor at one in the morning. .Puring 
the operation a dao ran foul of ps, and struck our poop, 
breaking anJ carrying away the whole of the upper 
part, happily the lower part remained unhurt. We ar- 
ranged things as well as we could,- and sailed to the 
westward. A terrible storm arose soon afterwards; the 
3ca became boisterous, and our situation uncomfortable 
*cSn board a ship without any covering, b a very dark 
night, at a great distance from laiid; for we were still 
traversing the Bahar el Aakaba. 
. ^ The day at length appeared, but the atmosphere and 
' .seia continued strongly agitated. At nine in the morning 
Ve were in front of the Cape Ras Aboumohamed, 
. which separates the Bahar el Aakabd, from the Bahar 
?s Suez, or the afm of the sea that runs to Suez. We 
doubled the Cape, but at a distance of only thirty feet; 
immediately after which we kept out to sea, nearing to 
the S. Wi to double the shoals that surround it on this 
side; but the great waves which rose above the prow 
inundated the ship, and had no punip. We were obli- 
ged to bale out the water with buckets, which were 
passed from.hand to hand. Thes*! means were not suf- 
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ficient to discharge the«tenth part of the wtter that fx^ 
tered; so that we were in danger of perishing, wheQ 
we were enabled fortunately to cast anchor between 
some sunk rocks, where we waited until two o^clpck io 
the afternoon. The force of the storm being somiewlltt 
diminished, we sailed again to the N. W. among a 
thousand shoals and banks, and once more camie 19 
anchor at five in the evening, in a road upon the coast 
of Arabia, which afibtded excellent anchorage. 

Tuesday^ 12th May. 

The day had hardly began to dawn when a violent 
storm arose. The fury of the tempest soon abated g 
little, but the bad weather continued until the afternoon^ 
and forced us to pass the day in this road, which ia 
called Ben Hhaddem. 

It was on this day that I fiM saw the coast of AErica, 
which presents high mountains upon this side. 

Several daos that had la^eded us, and others ithat 
were behind, joined us sufl|y|^ely. 

. m 

fFednesdat/j 13th May. 

This voyage now began to be very &tiguing. On fte 
13th four men died on board one of the Scheri|j?s daos/ . 
and one on board our own. There were ttuiee^ others* 
dangerously ill, who would take no remedy in conse-* 
quence of their false system of fatality, to which their 
comrade had just fallen a victim. I had to attend, at the 
same time, two sick, and two wounded; namely, my 
captain, who had a bad contusion on his leg, and one 
belonging to another dao, who had a severe wound in 
the sole of his foot; both, however, were advancing to- 
wards a cure, but my little medicine chest began to be 
nearly exhausted. • 

Vol. II. 2 C \ 
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A ship that had been left behkid rejoined us diis day. 
It had struck against a shoal^.and had sustained so much 
damage, that it was nearly half full of water upon its 
arrival at our anchorage. It was unladen immediately 
to und^ repair. 

The weather was still very rough in consequence of 
the north-west wind; there were a great many.sirck on 
board the fleet. The provisions were nearly consumed^ 
and the neighbouring shore was a frightful desert. My 
captain obtained four sailors from the other ships, to 
replace him that was dead, and those that were sick. 

Thursday^ \4ith May. 

The dao being repaired, we set sail at eight o^clock 
in the morning, notwithstanding a high wind, and a sea 
so filled with shoals, that there was hardly a passage for 
the vessels. We arrived safe, however, in a fine port 
called Gadiyahia. 

The land consisted qi&^ely of sand without any 
yegetation, shells, or sHpis The mountains are at half 
a ^m^^ distance, and the town of Tor six leagues from 
our ^nchorage. Several Arabs came with camels to 
carry passengers who wished to go to Tor by land.- 

* ' - ■ ' • - 

Friday^ ISth Mqy. 

We were obliged to remain all day at anchor on ac- 
count of a dreadful hurricane which blew from the 
north-west. 

My captain had offered me the day before to procure 
me four camels, and the requisite means of safety, if I 
wished to go to Suez by land. 

I was at first inclined to defer profiting by this oflfer, 
until my arrival at Tor; with a view to preserve the 
time of the watch which I had followed since I left 
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JKalaat-el-Moiiah, and to fix at Tor the difference of tt» 
chroriometrical longitude; but seeing that the weather 
claily became still worse, and that if. I passed any l<xiger 
time in voyaging in that sea, I should soon be unable, 
to follow my calculations with the tinae of the watch, I 
resolved to go by land. 

I wished much to have visited Djebel Tor Tdur 
Sinina, or Mount Sinai,^ but several difficulties deter* 
mined me to set out that very nigl\t. I was mounted 
upon a camel, and acconipanied by two of my servants, 
a cook, and a slave, who were also upon* camels. Leav* 
ing the rest of my servants and my baggage on board 
the ship, I very gladly and gaily bade adieu to the sea. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Journey to Suez.-Dispute8 of ttie Arabs.— El Wadi Tor.— El Hamman 5crft- 
oun.— fel Wad Corondel.— Springs of Moses.— ArriTal at Suez.— .Petrifiwdons 
of the iied Sea,— Lowering of its Level.— Line of Correspondence by this 
Sea.-^onrney to Cairo. 

I SBT out at two Vclock in the afternoon on Friday 
die iSth May 1807, leaving the ship at Gadiyahia, and 
took aW,N. W. direction, mpunted upon a superb 
camel, ornamented with strings, and tufts of small 
shells, and escorted by my people, mounted also on 
camels. I arrived in half an hour at a place where there 
was a caravan, to which I united myself. 

Having taken a repast in comrayon, we continued our 
route an hour after sun-set, and after having marched 
two hours in the same direction, we halted for the 
night; 
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The route we had taken lay at a short distance from 
the seai near a range of mountains, which extend in the 
teme direction^ upon a soil composed entirely of loose 
i$hd^ without taxy plant or stone. This sand is a detri. 
tus of granite, dpd red feldspar. ) presame that the 
neighbouring mountains are of porphyry.. 

We were in the 28th degree of nordi latitude, and it 
was the n|iddte of May, I therefore never could have 
thought that the cold could be'* so piercing,, if I 
had not felt it. It was so severe that We all trembled, 
and Were obliged to put on all our clothes, to defend us 
a^iainst the north-west wind. 

SaturdatfyX^th^Matf' 

Our caravan, composed of forty camels, sixty men, 
and three women, set out at five oH^lock in the monung. 
It is very remarkable that I never travelled with Mus- 
sulmen, either by land or water, without finding women 
among them. It is true, however^ that on these occa- 
sions the circumspection 'required by religion in respect 
to them^ is such, that they are looked upon only as 
animated phantoms, or as burdens placed upon a^camel, 
or in a corner of a ship. 

There happened to be in this camvan some Turks 
sjent away fix)m Mecca and Djedda, the rest were com- 
](K>sed of pilgrims, on foot and on camels. 

The ground upon which 'we proceeded was of the 
same nature as that we had traversed die preceding day. 
After continuing in the saiiie direction an hour and a 
half, we passed near the port of El Aacrab, where we 
saw the dao which had tlw Kadi of Medina on board, 
and which had got a-head of the others. It was detained 
diere eight days by contrary winds and storms. We 
halted at ten o^clock in a hermitage almost in ruinsj 
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dedicated to a saint called Sidi el Akili, Hfiiose, sarco- 
phagus was still in existence, for the Wehhabites had 
Qot yet come to this place. 

The cold continued piercing, there was a dreadful 
north-west vinind, and the sea also very rough. 

We set out, at two o'clock, and shortly afterwards 
halted at isomi deserted houses, at the port of Tor« 
where I witnessed the most grotesque scoie imaginable. 

The Arab camel drivers were about to dispute pcm- 
cemuig the dividii^ ^f the burdens of the camels, be* 
cause it is generally agreed upon between them, that at 
the moment of disembarkation, each loads his camel 
with what he can lay his hand on; so long they keep 
tsilence; but being arrived at this spot, they are at liber- 
ty to dispute until they come to a group of palm fpees, 
which is well known, and there the dispute must cease. . 
Every thing is then setded, and eacl must content 
himself with that which chan& or the result of the alter, 
cation has assigned to him. 

I had remarked from the beginning of the journey, 
that some of the camel drivers murmured ^mong them- * 
selves, and had asked the cause of it. •! was told in 
answer that they were to finish the dispute in the tovvn 
of Tor, 

On arriving at this place they make every one alight, 
and commence the most bitter dispute among theni- 
selves. I wished to tranquillize them, and to appease the 
quarrel. I got for answer that such was their constitu^ 
tion. I let them therefore continue their discussion. 
They huddled themselves together in a circle upon the 
ground, then rose in dispute, and seated themselves 
again in the same position, until at length they called 
in an old man to settle their dispute. The old man ar. 
rived, and decided; some were content with his decision, 
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but odiers called in another old man, and the same 
scene recommenced. They unloaded some camels to 
load others, and the dispute continued in the sam^ 
manner, and with the same cries as before. At length 
we all re- mounted and set out, but the dispute still con- 
tinued: some of the drivers held the camels, and pre- 
vented them from proceeding, whilst others ran on to 
arrive at the place where the contest was to cease. 
Sometimes they stopt the whole caravan by stooping 
down together in a circle in the middle of the path, 
where they re-commenced the discussion, got angry 
with each other, some insisting and others refusing to 
exchange burdens, and seizing each other by the collar, 
and coming almost to blows. At length, oji arriving at 
the ffoup of palm trees, they exclaimed with one ac- 
cord, Hhalasy HhalaSy " it is enough, it is enough. '' 
They then I'emtined motionless as stocks, after which 
they continued their route\ery quietly. I could hardly 
♦forbear to laugh at seeing this grotesque mode of dis- 
cussion; but they constantly answered me that it was 
the constitution. I applauded the simplicity of these 
people, who in reality have not the haughty demeanour 
of the Arabs of Hedjaz. 

We continued our march to the village of El Wadi 
Tor, where we halted, at the distance of nearly a league 
from Tor. I took up my lodging at one of the houses 
in the village. 

The inhabitants of Tor have abandoned their town 
and port, because they were often aggrieved in the inoi 
horrible way by the crews of the daos which anchored 
there; so that the houses being untenanted are falling to 
ruin, and serve only for shelter to some fishermen. 

The inhabitants who have transported their families^ 
to El Wadi Tor, find themselves in much better cir- 
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cumstatices there, for although it is situated in a hollow 
among- the mountains, yet there is an abundance of 
excellent water at a'^mall depth. Every house has a 
large well, which serves to water the gardens adjoining^ 
which abound with superb palm trees, flowers, vegeta* 
bles, and fruits.. 

Sunday f nth May. 

We, passed the whole day in this village, which is 
composed of thirty families of Greek Christians, and a 
smaller number of Mussulmen's. it> 

Although the village appears trifling, yet it occupies 
a considerable space on \ccount of the large gardens 
attached to eacU house, and which are encompassed by 
walls of six feet high. • 

I was lodged with a Mussulman, in whose garden I 
found some pretty plants. I received a visit from the 
Vicar of the Christians. HeVas a venerable old man,' 
and was under the control of the Archbishop of Mount 
Sinai, as are also all the Greeks of this part, of Arabia. 
When I returned his visit, he showed me a bible in 
Arabic and in Latin, which I think was printed at Ve^ 
nice, Ijut the first leaves, where the date might have 
been found, were w^ting. AH the priests of the coun- 
try say mass, and recite their prayers in Arabic. The 
vicar gave me the paternoster written by himself in this 
language. . 

The Archbishop of Mount Sinai is iijdependent. 
The Greeks have four Patriarchs, those oftllonstanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch. Th«y have 
also four Archbishops, namely, those of Russia, Ahgo- 
i^a, Cyprus, and Mqunt Sinai. These eight dignitaries 

who are independent of each .odier; have under their 
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orders, ail the ministers and individuals of the Greek 
rite. ' 

\ The papaz or vicar told me €iat he had had three 
drawings of Mount Sinai in his possession^ but that he 
had given them to Admiral Sir Home Pof^m, and to 
two other Englishmen. 

Mmday^ l%th May* 

The passage of the sun which I observed on this and 
the preceding ^, gave the ladtude SS** 18' 51"N. 
Tor is three npes distant to the south-east, and I 
rieckotied my chronometrical longitude SI"* 12' IS" E. 
from the observatory of Paris, as observed upon my 
first journey. Thus the geographieaU position qftk 
prinmpal points of Arabia from Suez to Mecca\ is ac- 
curately determined. 

The inhabitants of Tor wear the same costume as 
diose of Hedjaz, but many are to be seen who are 
dressed in a cloth caftan, arid a white turban as in 
Egypt. The Christians wear a blue turban, and some 
have also a large shift of the same colour. I saw no 
women, but remarked some children, who were ugly« 
dirty, and disgusting. 

The vicar belonging to the Chrbtians, wears a black 
gown, a black cap in the form of a truncated cone in- 
verted. With a black or blue shawl. The present papar, 
who is called Baba-Cherasimur Sinaite, is a man about 
fifty-eight years of age, with a long beard as white as 
snow; he lias much wit, and bears an excellent charac- 
ter. His inflaence extends over the Christians, and the 
Arabs of the surrounding country, and the individual? 
of both religions live very harmoniously together^ 

He complained of the want of French merchandize, 
thie scarcity of which was caused by the European wars. 
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Meatis far from plentiful in this country, but there is 
abundance of fish. The dates are small, but very good. 
To preserve them they knead them and make loaves of 
therai. The Christians extract a vinegar from them which 
is excellent. . 

The papaz, who has travelled over a great part of 
Turkey, assured me that at Mount Sinax, which is 
situated at a short distance, there is an abundance of 
excellent water, and a great number of gardens planted 
with orange, lemon, pear, and several other kinds of 
fruit trees. ;.., 

The Archbishop of Mount Sinai, who is called Con- 
stantiq, was then in Egypt. He had not yet been to 
take possession of his see, because it was requisite 
when he did so to make presents to the amount of fifty 
thousand francs to the Arabs of the neighbourhood. . 

In the afternoon we saw the whole of our fleet pass 
the port of Tor, steering towards Suez with light 
winds. 

We continued our route an hour before sun-set, di- 
recting our course towards the N. | N. W. and halted 
at half a league's distance from the village, about nine 
o'clock. We resumed our journey almost immediately 
afterward^, and stopped at half past ten. to take repose. 

We had traversed a valley or a ravine covered with 
roufid calcareous flints, bounded to the east by a chain 
of high mountains, and to the west by a range of hills. 
I perceived a good deal of clay, but no vegetation. 

Tuesday^ IQth May. 

We set out at fivp o'clock in the morning in the sanpie 
diFection, over ground uniformly sandy 1 We, were soon 
overconie by the excessive heat. In vaia dkJ we feel 
inclined to suspend our journey for a shor^ time; we 

Vot. IK 2D 
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could find neither tree nor shade to shelter us from the 
burning rays of the sun. We discovered at length some 
litde bushes about three or four feet high, in whose 
shade we halted at nitie; my tent was soon ready, 
and I hasted into it to get rid of my clothes, for 1 
was nearly suffocated. This difference of temperature, 
^so contrary to the piercing cold which we hadexperi- 
enced the preceding Saturday, depehds entirely upon 
the wind that blows* 

A light fresh wind having sprung up about noon, 
induced us to set out. We journeyed in the samedirec 
tion until three o'clock, when we turned to the N. W. 
between some low mountains. It was six in the even- 
ing when we arrived at Wadi Firan, or the valley of 
Faran: here we halted as in former times the children 
of Jacob had done. 

The valley of Faran is unequal, and in general cal- 
careoiis, confined between low mountains. I observed 
some argillaceous fissures among the rocks, with an- 
cient and modern flints. The silicious genus abounds, 
and there is ( to be found considerable quantities d the 
silex or guti flint. There is scarcely any vegetation, with 
the exception of some fir shrubs. 

I was witness to a very disagreeable scene at this 
place. Forty poor mendicant pilgrims on foot had ex- 
hausted all their water, and being tormented with thirst 
they shed tears, and uttered the most lamentable cries; 
but no one could assist them, for we were in the mid- 
dle of a desert, and were obliged to keep the water 
which we had as a treasure. A pilgrim on horseback, 
who had abo no water, bought about half a pint from 
an Arab for the value of five franc$. I gave some to a 
few i^r ll»|iij^ could I quench the thirst 

of all thcse^unhappy people? I was obliged at last to 
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shut my eyes, and stop my ears, to prevent my servants 
and myself from becoming the victims of our*com- 
passion« 

We continued our way at oine in the evening to- 
wards the west, across the valley, the slope of which 
conducted, us after an hour's march to the sea side. 
Turning again towards the N. W* and N. N. W. along^ 
the sea shore, we halted at eleven to take repose. 

fTedfiesdai/y 20th May. 

The caravan was ,upon its' way towards the N. W. 
at half past four in the morning. I hastened our pace in 
order to arrive the sooner at a fountain to obtain water. 

We arrived a little before noon at Port Almarhba) 
two miles to the east of the Cape of the same name»* 
where we halted, and detached a party of our people 
with all the camels to procure water among the moun- 
tains, two leagues to the eastward. By a very good ob- 
servation of the sun, I fixed the latitude of the Cape at 
29** 1' 41" N.; the longitude I had found to be 30° 43' 
25" E. This Cape forms the southern extremity of the 
part called El Hamam Firaoun. There are to be seen, 
fir bushes, the shade of which skreen the traveller firom 
the scorching heat of the sun. 

The whole of the territory to the ravine called Wadi 
Corondel, is known by the name of £1 Hamam Fara- 
oun, or the Bath of Pharaoh, which name it has obtained 
in consequence of a small spring of hot sulphureous 
mineral water, to which the sick resort to bathe them* 
selves. 

We set out agjun about nine in the evening, and fol- 
lowed the sea-shore in a north-west direction to double 
the Cape. At half past ten, we turned to the N. and 
N. N. W., aod leaving the shqre at mid-night, we 
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marched due east, to enter a narrow ravine between 
some low clayey mountains; the sides of which were 
perpendicular like walls, and presented gaps singularly 
^ disposed, and so numerous that they resembled die walls 
♦ of a city half in ruins. We halted at mid-night. I did 
not find any shells or other marine productions on the 
%ea-shore. I had, however, collected some plants. 

Thursday y 2\st May. 

We commenced our march at five o'clock in the 
morning, and followed the windings of the same valley 
as on the preceding evening, in a direction N. \ N.W. 
nntH ten o'clock. 

This valley and the low mountains which form it, 
appear to have been torn by some great earthquake. 
The mountains are of clay, in strata sometimes hori* 
zontal, and at others oblique, inclining ten to fifteen de- 
grees from north to south. 

As early as seven o'clock we had began to perceive 
some plants and wild padms.at the bottom of the valley, 
which indicated the neighbourhood of water. In reality 
we soon discovered a small stream of drinkable water, 
which is the first to be found upon this road fi'om Tor 
during three days journey. ' 

At nine we passed neaa- the mountain in which is 
found the hot spring, which gives its name to the whole 
canton. 

There was a well of indiflFerent water under the shade 
of some fine wild palms at the place where we stopped 
at ten o'clock. The. soil was clayey and calcareous as 
before. 

We set out again at one in the afternoon, directing 
our course to the N. W. until three o'clock, when we 
halted srt the torrent called Wadi Corondel. 
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At half past two we had discovered the sea, and the 
coast of Africa at a short distance. , 

The Wadi Corondel is a dry torrent, which has a 
spring of tolerably good water. There were several fir 
bushes, and some palms to be seen; but we were en- 
camped without the torrent, because the Arabs pre- 
tend that there are many venomous reptiles to be met * 
with, which, however, they could not describe, and 
which I could not discover, notwithstanding my re- 
searches in the wood as well as cavities and corners of 
the rocks where I expected to find them. I found only 
a great numbef of large ants, and another species of 
small insect, the name of which I do npt recollect, but 
it is perfectly harmless. 

I had found upon the way a small lizard about eight 
inches long, perfectly white, with the head and neck of 
a very fine rose colour. Its body was not cylindrical, 
but swelled as if it were with young. This animal, a 
crow, two small birds, some ants and flies, were the 
only living creatures I perceived in this arid desert. 

I observed on this day from the top of a mountain a 
lunar eclipse, which had already began at the rismg of 
tlie moon, nine minutes after the setting of the sun; I 
took five contacts or emersions by satisfactory observa- 
tions, for the earth's s^iadow was perfectly determined; 
the atmosphere was transparent and serene, and I had 
the time of my watch well adjusted. The latitude was 
290 25' N. 

We resumed our journey at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, directing our course to the N. N. W. between 
sniall mountains, and halted to take repose for the night, 
which was very cold. 
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Fridat/y 22d Mdff. 

At five o'clock in the morning, re-comniencing our 
journey to the N. N. W. we descended some litde hills, 
from whence entering in a large plain, we halted at ten 
o'clock. The plain, which is as barren as the hiils across 
which we had travelled, is known by the name of El 
Ssaddor; and I thiifk that the Christians call it the desert 
of the ffandefingy or the desert ofPharan. 

We continued our route. over the jMn from half 
past twelve at noon, until nearly six in the evening. 
We rested three hours, and again marched undl mid- 
night, when we halted in the bottom (^ a ravine. 

Saturday y 23d May. 

Upon our awakening in the morning we found oQr- 
selves completely wet by a heavy dew. We set out at j 
five o'clock for Suez, which we already saw in the | 
horizon, and at seven arrived at Aaion Moussa, or the | 
Springs of Moses, where we halted nearly two hours, i 
These springs are nothing but two hollow spots upon 
an elevation, containing greenish and fetid water, which 
unpleasant qualities it derives, no doubt, fiDmmenand 
animals bathing in it* 

The French, during their campaign in Egypt, push* 
ed their incursions to this place. I think that the men 
of science who formed a part of that expedition, must 
have given an account of these springs.* ; 

Havbg resumed our march at eight o'clock, andj 
being arrived upon the shore opposite Suez, we em 
barked in a boat to traverse this arm of the sea, which 
may be somewhat more than a mile wide, but so shal 



They have done so. (Note of the Editor.) 
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low that Ihe boat remained aground for a long time in 
the middle of the passage. At length we landed at Suejj 
about eleven o'clock in the morning. 

A little higher than the place where we embarked, 
is a ford where camels and horses can cross over at any 
time. 

Our fleet was anchored in the port at two miles dh- 
tande. 

Having made a great number of observations, and 
comparisons to determine the march of the caravan in 
a given time; having calculated exactly the distance, 
and the number of steps, and*, compared the hours of 
the march, with the difference of latitude, observed at 
two points, with regard to the obliquity of the lines 
marched over, I found by a niedium, that the caravan 
had journeyed generally 13,392 French feet an hour, 
or 2,232 toises. As the road from Tor to Suez follows 
almost always the meridional line, these comparisonsr 
and their results are infinitely more exact than all the 
calculations which may be made upon lines more 
oblique or farther removed from the meridian. 

If on the one hand nature has bieen scanty in her 
vegetation upon the shores of the Red Sea which I have 
visited, she has been extremely prolific of fbssils. 

From the great abundance of molluscs polyssis and 
zoophytes is produced the matter of the calcareous con- 
cretions, and the little depth of this sea, added to the 
elevated temperature of the atmosphere, contributes to 
accelerate these operations of nature in such a manner, 
that the observer who wishes to study, and to know the 
phenomena of petrifactions, cannot, I am persuaded, 
find a better cabinet than the shores of the Red Sea. 

Although circumstances prevented me from making 
csntinue^ investigations, yet nature vf prks here in-so 
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%t»&le a aBDoer, that I diaogfat I lad soMBbnesob* 
served her io die act. I invc picked up sIkBs at the 
moment when diej frcre goii^ to oong^Hlioatt diem- 
aeites with die stooj matter that bui ii fmJ cd dcm; I 
bare collected odiers half petrified. But what is mc^ 
particolarlj interestii^y is a bank of cadcaieons stone. 
which actually fbnns itself on the caatem port of the 
island of Omdoftdek. It is there that I was enabled to 
lemark all the stages of petrifaction, finom the sand, or 
pulvcToIent detritus of the shells, to the rock already 
rendered solid; and what I fixnid still more admirable 
on this scale of petrifaction was, diat the powder of the 
shells already amalgamated, and become conciete, 
dmigh still fiiable, and easy to be broken, is impreg- 
nated with a sort of volatile oil, winch greased the fin- 
gers when touched with it. But thb <ul volatilized and 
disappeared in a short time. In the space even of a few 
fi^et, may be found all the gradations of petrifictioDs; 
that is to say, sand which does not cohere, sand in an 
incipient state of conglutination, sand resembling a sort 
of soft paste, paste begiiming to harden, friable stone, 
soft stone, and hard stone. This gradation is even per- 
ceptible on the sea shore. I collected specimens of all 
these curiosities; but how much did it cost me to tear 
myself away from this interesting spot, without being 
able to make a multitude of observations, which might 
have contributed to the advancement of science. Ire- 
commend the study of this bank to travellers who may 
visit this country. 

This species of stone is very white, and forms strata 
like slates. The houses and waUs of Djedda and Jenboa 
are constructed of it. It is found in abundance upon all 
the coast, but principally in the labyrinth pf isles and 
shoals called tfie isles of Ham*ra, and foiro the most 
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interesting spots in this sea in regard to nattiial history^ 
I suspect that there is a difiference in tKe level in the 
Red Sea, which tends progressively to its desiccation* 
The level taken by ancient geographers, who found that 
®f the Red Sea to be higher than that of the M editerra* 
ncan, has been regarded as apocryphal or erroneous, 
but I am led to think that such might have been the 
case at that«distant period, and that at present the Red 
Sea is upon a level with the Mediterranean, or perhaps 
not so elevated. 

The rapid progression with which the Red Sea re- 
cedes^ whilst the Mediterranean appears to be station-' 
ar}-, or to retrograde more slowly^ led me long ago to 
believe in this diflFerence of level between the two seas, 
indei>endently of the more general difference. This is 
owing to the accumulation of the waters in certain 
points, which is the reason that the surface of the two 
seas does not perhaps coincide with that imputed to the 
terrestrial spheroid. This is not' the place to unfold a 
question which would carry us too fiir fix>m our subject, 
and which I shall treat of particularly in another pteice. 
I shall, merely state a few remarkable observations upon 
this subject. 

At the place called £U Wadjih upon the coast of 
Arabia is a bank, the higher surface of which is from 
twenty .four to thirty feet above the actual sur&ce of 
the Red Sea. Its mean breadth b 200 toises, by several 
miles in length, ' following the windings^ of tjie coast. 
This bank adheres to the main land, which is more 
elevated; its surface is exactly plain and leveL At the 
watef's edge it' is perpendicular, so that it resembles 
the platform of a fortificati(Mi. 

After having examined the zoophytes which com- 
pose this bank, it appeared to me to be of a very recent 
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fiWttation.oonsidered relativdy to the grwt events of 
nature. It is even evident that this bank was formed 
under water; and; as I do not know that there is on the 
chores of the Mediterranean an instance of so late a re- 
cession, I conclude that at the [jeriod of the formation 
of this bank, the surface of the Red Sea was more 
elevated than that of the Mediterranean, whilst at the 
present day.it is of the same level, or perh^s lower. 

The long .and narrow form of the Red Sea, inter- 
sected by so many banks, shoals, and islands, necessa- 
fily renders the propagation of high tides difficult, as 
the traveller Niebuhr has well observed. The almost 
tontinual north and north-west winds during nine 
months of the year, must contribute to the efflux of the 
waters during ebb-tide; whilst they are obstacles to the 
propagation of high tides. This propagation becomes 
tiiore difficult every day in consequence of the activity 
of the petrifaction, and which appears to be destined to 
choke up the Red Sea by the rapid formation of new 
banks and islands; obstacles incessantly forming in ad- 
dition* to those which already opposed the free circula- 
tion of the watefs. Evaporation in the Red Sea ought 
to be much stronger than in the Mediterranean, on 
account of the difference of temperature and latitude; as 
rfsb at the dcsertis which surround this sea on all sides, 
and which drying the air, render it more apt to absorb 
vapours. On the other hand, the Red Sea may be siiid 
not to rac^ivc a single drop of water from the land that 
' surrounds it, since there are no rivers that empty them- 
selves into it, either from the Arabian or African coasts, 
except some occasional torrents at tlie period of the rains. 
Accordmgly, we may rest assured, that in the course 
of the year the Red Sea loses a greater quantity of water 
ibm that which it receives by the tides of the ocean-, 
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besides, the strbngest currents in' this sc^ set generality 
towards the south-east, that is to say, towards its mouth 
at Babelniapdel. To these causes may be added, the 
difference of the force of planetary attraction in conse* 
quence of the movement of the axis of the ecliptic, and 
the situation of the orbit of the earth, *^hich is in its 
perihelium at the winter soli^tice, and ought to produce 
an accumulation of water in certain places. In shorty 
there are a number of circumstances which must be 
taken into account in the solution of this problem* and 
which I shall try to <Kscuss in another place. The Arabs 
keep their kno^edge of the navigation of tiie Red Sed 
in some degree -a secret; and fearing lest the £urpye<» 
ans should be tempted to take possession of it, they 
avoid as much as possible entering into any direct rela^ 
tion with them, in order not to excite the curiosity 9nd 
attention of thq Christians, to the details and adv^ntage$ 
of the commerce of that sea. This fear is one of the 
principal causea^pf the disagreeable events which tht 
Europeans meet with upon the Arabian coast. It ha$ 
been already shown how the Petrucci's English captain 
was treated, although the former was cQnsideiral as a 
friend of the Scherif. 

I think that the European nations who have posses- 
sions ii^ the Indiaii Ocean, might have, by mesms of Ae 
Red Sea, adfrect line of communication wd corres- 
pondence, which would not be difficult to establish. ^ 

For this purpose I will suppoie an ag^nt at Mpkha, 
with a correspondent at Djeddaj^nd an agent at Cairp^ 
with his correspondent at Sue^. The corre^ondcnce 
being once arrived by sea at Mokha, if there was np- 
thing very urgent, .would continue ii;s route by the 
channel to Djedda and to Suez, Ijy the vessels yfhioh 
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are daily coasting there, and from Suez to Cairo by the 
ordinary way. In a case of emergency, an Arab mount- 
ed upon a dromedary, would accomplish the journey 
from Mokha to Djedda in less than ten days; a second, 
that from Djedda to Suez or Cairo, in the same space 
of time; and lastly, the Tartars go from Cairo to Con. 
stantinople in thirty days, so that any extraordinary 
correspondence might arrive from the Indian Ocejh or 
from Mokha to Constantinople in fifty days. 

Two days after my arrival at Suez, a caravan which 
had set out for Cairo, was attacked upon its route by 
the Bedouins. A conffict took place, and two men be- 
lon^ng to the caravan were wounded.* The Bedouins 
carried off six camels. 

The arrival of a grand Scheik named Siqheik Djidid) 
was expected. He was coming from Cairo, with troops 
to escort our caravan, which was destined to transport 
the cargo of the fleet, i had even received advice from 
Cairo that he was to bring horses for me; but I after- 
wards learnt that a party of Amauts, under the com- 
mand of Vazian Bey, having revolted against the Pacha 
Mehemed Ali, the Scheik Djidid had set out for Saaid 
or Upper Egypt, in oider to reduce,them to subjection. 

Another caravan, consisting of from seven to eight 
hutidred camels, and an equal number of armed men, 
including pilgrims and Turkish soldiers from Djedda, 
having assembled at Suez, we resolved to set out with 
it; not without some fear, for'this asseipblage presented 
but little strength, considering the actual situation of 
the country. The chiefs and the officers belonging to 
the temple at Medina, and some wealthy merchants of 
Djedda and Cairo, were also to set out with their 
caravan. 
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Journey TO Cairo. 

On Thursday the 11th of June, at three oMock in 
the afternoon, I left Suez to join the caravan, which 
was encamped round about Bir Suez, or the Weil of 
Suez, distant about an hour's march to the north-east 
of the town. ' 

The Bir Suesiis a well, dug in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, the longest sides of which are nearly fifteen 
feet in length, ancl the shortest eleven feet. Its depth is 
about eighteen feet, and its sides are built of stone. 
Across the top of the well are several beanis placed 
horizontally; upon these the persons stand who draw 
up the water, which in reality is briny, but is the only 
water existing in this desert. ^ 

Round. the %vell there is a stone v/all flanked with 
towers, forming a court nearly 50 feet in diameter. This 
wall is falling to* decay, and there are large breaches 
upon all its sides. On a part of this wall there is a 
marble tablet, bearing an inscription which is nearly 
effaced. To die north-west of the wdl, is a reservoir 
thirty-six feet square, which is also in ruins. 

The camel drivers drew the water up in leathern 
buckets to give to their beasts. The hien who com- 
posed the caravan had tak^^n in their supply at Siiez, 
which was to last them until their arrival at Cairo. 

The weather had been serene, notwithstanding a 
strong and unpleasant north wind. At sun-set the ther- 
mometer in the tent marked S?** of Reauniur. 

The country around is a large plain terminated by 
the mountains Djebel Attaka in Africa, to the S. W.; 
aad by those of Arabia, at a great distance, to the 
cast. 
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. ■[ ^- ■ Friday^ \2th June. . ' ^: 

There was in our caravaii a Mambcmt Saint, who 
carried a yellow and red flag, similar to the Spanish flag, 
and quite in tatters. He passed the whole mght in in- 
voking with great cries, the name of God, and of the 
Prophet, in saying prayers, and running from one side 
of die camp to the other, so that it was iriipos^ble to 
close our eyes. 

We set t>ut at half past four in the ifioming, directing 
our course towards the N. W. J W. and arrived at 
Kalaat Agerondy about seven. This place is an unin- 
habited alcassaba or square fortress, with towers at the 
four comers, and in the middle of each side. Near it is 
situated a Jiermitage, also deserted. From hence, we 
proceeded along the road which inclines nxpre to tlie 
west, and in an hoiir afterwards entered into a defile, 
which is considered the most dangerous part of the 
desert. It was here that the former caravan had been 
attacked, and that I had seen a band of Bedouins upon 
iny first journey to Suez. 

pn passing into this defile*, I placed myself at the 
head of the caravan with my personal guard, which con- 
sisted often Turkish soldiers, who were supported by 
fifty more of the same nation, and some armed Arabs. 
Some other soldiers, acting as sbarp-shooters, protect- 
ed the flanks of the caravan, which occupied a line of 
more than SOOtoises; two Turfcish agas with the re- 
mainder of tTtid troops covered the rear. 

I passed with the greater part of the caravan without 
any obstacle, but before the remainder had quitted the 
defile, I heard a cry behind me of, Robbers! Robbers! 
I proceeded sword in^ hand with my troo^ towards the 
rear guard, from whence the cry issued. I perceived 
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that the Bedouins had presented theni^elves wiA a view 
to cat off the rear of the caravan; but our good order, 
some rounds of firing, and the sight of four flags which 
we had with us, caused the robbers to retire; only 
thirty rff them had approached, but I perceived with 
my spy-glass about sixty more, who were posted at a 
distance. 

Having quitted tiiis dangerous pass, we continued tp 
traverse the same desert, blit in a country more open, 
until near six in the evening, when the whole caravan 
halted, and encamped. 

The day had been exceedingly hot, and verjr^calm, 
until two in the afternoon; when we were assailed with 
several gusts of scorching wind. The excessive heat 
obliged us to drink at every instant, so that several per- 
sons had already exhausted their water. I also was not 
without apprehension concerning the next day, if the 
beat should not diminish. 

Th^ spot where we encamped^ and which is called 
Bar el Hanfra^ is situated half way between Suez and 
Cairo. 

The soil over which we had marched was a con- 
tinued bed of sand, upon a calcareous bottom, speci- 
mens of which appeared now and then^bove the surface* 
We rarely perceived any plants, and those we saw had 
neither fipwers nor fruit. There were several dry thorny 
bushes in the defile. 

The thermometer at half past eight in the evening 
marked 38^ 6' of Reauniur. Several of the travellers* 
who were mounted upon dromedaries, set out during 
the night, by another road leading directly to Cairo. . 

Satitrday^ ISthJune. 
The. fear of being widtout water made us <iontinpe 
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(ftir journey at half past two in the moming in a west- 
ward direction, over a plain of coarse sand mixed with 
calcareous pebbles. At seven o'clock we passed among 
th^hiU^ i^hich encloi^e the country, and at half past ten 
descended into another plain. . ^ * 

The heat was dreadful. During more than an hour 
I felt the singular phenomenon of a continual current of 
wind from the west, alternately hot and cold. If it had 
blown in jgusts, I should not have been surprised at the 
circumstance, but it was an equable and continued cur- 
rent with intervals of heat and cold, so rapid and violent, 
that frequently in the sjpacex)f a minute I experienced 
twice or thrice alternations of piercing cold and burn- 
ing heat* How is it that the caloric was not reduced to 
an equilibrium, with the. mass of the ambient air? 

. I now took the lead with two servants and my guard 
mounted upon dron^edaries, and continuing along the 
same^ plain, bounded to the left ,by a range of hills, and 
to the right by a number of dunes, or mounts of moving 
sand. Larrived at Alberca at half past one in the after- 
noon: the rest of the caravan arrived two hours later. 

Alberca, called by the Turks Berkei eT IladJ, or tk 
well of the Pilgrims, is ^ village composed of about 100 
families, and in so delightful a situation, that, upon 
.leaving the desert, it appeared to me liner than Ver- 
sailles or Aranjuez. The overflow of the Nile arrives 
here by a canal. The village is situatStt on a hill under- 
mined by waters,, which may be obtained at two 
fethpms depth. Tht hill and the plain are covered by 
palms, very thickly but regularly planted. The ascent 
to the village forms a broad and delightful path, re- 
fir^shed by the water, and shaded by lofty palm and 
other trees. At the foot of the hiins a superb fountain, 
in, an ancient mosque, which is now falling to ^ecay. 
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Alberca is a real Oasis in the middle of a desert of com- 
pletely arid sand, and is three hours march distant from 
Cairo, I here witnessed a very great instance of the 
apathy of the Turks: the caravan was cncathped \ipon 
the borders of this delightful garden, after W journey 
which inust necessarily occasion s^ ardent desire for an ' 
enjoyment of this kind; yet, not one of the whole party, 
except myself, left his t^t to avail himself of it. 

The thermohieter at half past five in the evening, 
stood at 48"" of Reaumur, at seven at 37^ 3'.* 

My people amused tiiemselves after sun-set b^^ing 
off their guns. 

Sundat/yXAith June. 

We began our march at sun-rise. I was soon ac- 
costed on the road by different friends who had come 
out to meet me. Having proceeded aSout a third of the 
way, I perceived Seid Omar, S^eaiti elAscharafy or the 
Chief or*the Scherifs,' the first personage in Cairo, ac- 
companied by several great men and'doctors of the city, 
witl\ a suite of twenty Mamelukes on horseback, as • 
many Amaut soldiers on foot, besides servants, and 
armed Arabs. |j^e embraced each other with tke mqst 
tender affecll^n,^ and he presented me with a superb* 
horse richly caparisoned. We reposed ourselves under ^ 
the shade of a .spreading tree, and after having taken 
coffee, they toojt me to visit a hermitage, siftiated very 
near the spot, after which we mounted, and pursued 
the road to Cai^o, accompanied by Mulei%elema, the 
l^rother of the EmpercH* of Morocco, who had also come 
out to meet me. In the course of our journey, the 
Mamelukes and the Arabs on horseback, ran races and 

• 115^0 Fahrenheit. 
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performed evolutions; firing off their guns frequently, 
in token of rejoicing; and Seid Omar, himself, though 
an old man, had the condescension to run a djerid, 
uttering great exclamations of joy at the happy return of 
Seid Ali Bey. 

We entered the city by the gate called Beb-ehPatah,^ 
which is considered a happy omen, upon the returti from 
^^cca. Seid Omar led me through the principal squares 
and streets, as if in triumph, in thts midst of a crowd 
of persons, which increased at every step. ^ 

I At length we arrived at Seid Omar's house, where 
a magnificent dinner was served up, *after which all the 
chiefs conducted me to my house. Seid Omar sent me 
a superb horse, much finer than that which he present- 
ed to me upon our meeting. Thus terminated this fete, 
and my journey from Mecca. To God be ascribed all 
the glory and praise!! 



CHAPTER XV. ^ • 
. # 
Jottrn^ t(r Jerusalem.— Belbeis.—Oaza.-^aflk — ^Ramle. — ^Adfentorb with two 
Old Men. — Elntry into Jerusalem. 

.1 TOOK %p my lodging wth the Scheik ei Metloati, 
who is the Scheik el Mogarba, that is to say, the Chief 
of the Mogtebins, or the western tribes, and also the 
Scheik of the great tnosque 6f Azahur. 

The inhabitants of Cairo were at this time in a little 
alarm, on account of the landing of the £ngUsh at Alex- 
. - • • ■ . 

;^» See Plate. 
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andria^ and the two. attacks on Rosetta; both of which 

were unauccessful. ^he citadel of Cairo was fiill of 

English prisoners. I received all the attention possible 

from, my friends during the nineteen days I staid in this 

city. At length on Friday morning the .3d of July 1807, 

I set out for Jerusalem. 

Seid Omar, Mulei Selema, the Chiefs and the Scheiks 
of the city, accompanied me, as they had done upqri 
my arrival, to a great distance. IQeing arrived at th^ 
place where we were to separate, we alighted and took 
coflFee. The caravan, already having assembled ,near 
Alberca, had been encamped since the pi;p.ce4)ng day. 
They waited only for the scheik or chief of the cara- 
van, who was to join me in order that we m%ht perform 
the journey together. We waited .for him, but night 
came on, and he did not. arrive: I then* began to be 
anxious to join the caravan, and resolved to set out 
alone with my servants. Seid Omar gave me an escort 
of foot soldiers, and of Mamelukes on horseback. 
Several scheiks and friends, among vvhom was Mulei 
Selema, not^ being willing that I should go alone, re- 
solved to accompany me. 

Having taken leave of Seid Omar, and those who 
remained with him, I coHimenced my journey, and in 
a few moments afterwards I perceived * the Scheik^eU 
Errkebj br the chief of the cara^n, who was coming 
to overtake me with his armed Arabs. I stopped im- 
mediately, and after having taking leave of my friends, 
and thanked my escort^ continued my course along with 
the scheik to Alberca, where we arrived at noon. 

Mt ■ ■ 

^ Saturday y Ath July. 

It was l<|if past two in the morning when the cara- 
van, composed of two hundred camels, qommfenced its 
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march towards the N. | N. £• over ground composed 
alternately of loose sand and fine irm sand. 

The country was at first level and even, but we soon 
came to rugged ground intersected by small hills. On 
the left at a great distance, was a line of trees, which 
border the canal of fielbeis, where we arrived at about 
ten in the morning. The oaravan encamped near the 
town, and I Went and established myself in an hermitage, 
dedicated to a Saint, called Sidi Saadoun. 

It was insupportisibly hot. The CapidgiBaschi, who 
had been last year the bearer of the firman, by which 
the Sultan ofi^ Constantinople confirmed Mebemed Ali 
Pacha in his government of Egypt, was in the caravan. 
I have been^ssured that the Pacha made him a present 
of 50,000 franks upon this* occasion. There were also 
several other^urks of note in our party. 
' Belbeis is a tolerably large town, and has several 
mosques. The Nile supplies it with water in great 
abundance b^ a canal sit the time of its increase; this 
supply maintains the vegetation of a considerable num- 
ber of palm and other trees. There are also^ood melons 
and water melons, but no puhe. Thjs town, with its ter- 
ritory, is governed by a Kiaschef or officer of the Pacha 
of Cairo. . * 

Sinday^ Sth July. 
We continued our march at one in the afternoon, 
across a desert, exposed to the burning rays of the sun 
and a dry wind, in a direction exactly east, over an im- 
mense plain, in which there was not a single living 
being or vegetable to be seen, the soil cons^ng alter- 
nate}y of moveable and firm sand. We halted at a quar- 
ter before seven, in the middle of the plain.^ust before 
we encabped, my horse fell down as if he was dead, 
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and remained motiofiless; he soon revived, but he could 
not rise; there being no medical man, he was left to 
himself until mornings 

* Monday J 6th July. 

The caravan set out at half past four in the morning 
in a N. £.. direction, over, the same loose sandy soil, 
and arrived at six o'clock at a little mount called Ziara,« 
from which we proceeded leaving it upon our left» We 
discovered some little woods about an hour afterwards, 
and turning a litde more to the N.^ N. E. we hahsed at 
eight near some tufts of palms, and some viHa^s of 
huts or tents, belonging to the Bedouins; near which 
were several wells of excellent water. This place, which 
is called £1 Wadi, is well peopled, and contains much 
cattle. The water of the Nile, at the time of its overftowv 
is conveyed hither by the canal of Belbeis* 

We continued our journey towards the N; E. at two^^ 
o^clock, and traversed the canal of Belbeis,. which was 
then diy. After having crossed a sandy [dain inte% 
sected with hills uid litde woods, we halted at iseven in 
the evening in a little forest. • 

At six o'clock in the morning I had been obliged to 
leave my fine horse in the middle of the desert, after 
having in vain tried a thousand means to bring him 
on; his malady I am inclined, to delink was owing to a 
coup de soleil. 

Tuesday^ 7th July. 
The caravan ccnnmenced its march at a quarter^ 
before five o^clock in the mornii^, in a N. E. direc- 
tion, o\tf a sandy soil, which was very unequal and 

woody. . ' . 
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At eleven o'qlock we arrived at a place called Abou- 
aarcMik, where we halted near a mise^bfe well of bitter 
stinking water. 

The preceding diy I had ordered eight great pitchers 
to be filled with the excellent water of El Wai.Vhen 
they unloaded the caniels I perceived that only four fall 
ones remained, and the four others were empty- I im- 
mediately asked the chief of the caravan who was with 
me, when and where I should be able to meet wiA 
good water. He replied not before we arrived at El 
Ari§ch, that is to sajr, four days journey from tlience; 
I iniMantly recollected the accident of the 4th of August 
1805, which happened in the Sahara or Desert of Mo- 
rocco; and finding myself again in the middle of a desert 
without a si^ffident quantity of water, I could not re- 
strain my indignation, and. drew my sword against my 
servants. On seeing me thus irritated all the travellers, 
^nd even the Scheik of the caravan, thresv themselves 
upon the ground; this sight disarmed my wrath, but 
gucn was my agitation that in the act o£ returning my 
sabre into its scabbard, I thrust the blade into the upper 
part of my left thigh, to the depth of nine lines. 

The instant that I felt the wound I put the sabre with 
more care into the scabbard; and wigal: ipto my tent, 
where I found myself inundated with a. torrent of blood 
which seemed arterial. I ordered my medicine chest to 
be brought immediately, and after su&ring the blood 
to discharge itself froni the vessels, I washed theflBrt 
with cold water, then opening die lips of the wound, I 
, poured in some catholic balsam, and put a large piece 
of lint dipped in the same over it; after which I formed 
three fillets into a bandage which reached round my 
loins, to secure the plaster against any accident. I went 
to bed in drder to be tranquil, and observed a suitable 
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legimen. The' caravan halted until the foUowk^ day to 
give me time to repose. On that day, which seemed 
destined to be entirely ualucky, one of my finest 
camels died. 

Wednesday J 9th July. 
' Having slept tolerably well, and my woundt not being 
very panful, I mounted my horse a Ktde after four''* 
o'clock in the morning,* and ^taking every necessary^ 
precaution, proceeded along with the caravan in a N. E. 
direction. 

Five hours afterwards we halted in a place called 
Aarass, At noon the thermometer marked 42*^ 7'* of 
Reaumur in the shade. It was here that I collected a 
sample of the sand, of whicb the principal part of the 
desert of the isthmus of Suez is composed. 

At a quarter past two in the aftem(i6n, we*set out 
towards the N. E. and half an hour afterwards, passed 
a little Oasis, which w^as deserted, but very^ agreeable 
on account of the beauty of the palm trees that cover- 
ed it. 

At five in the evening we passed near several hills of 
loose sand, which were tolerably high, and almost per* 
pendicular, chi the •^southern side, though composed of 
a sand extremely line and moveable; the perpendicular 
surface formed, as it were, slender flutings fi-om top to 
bottom. 

We halted at half past five in a spot called Barm; 

My wound was doing very wdl, and the scene which 
occasioned it had at least one good effect; my stock of 
water was thenceforwiard respected. 

♦ 1270 Fahrenheit: 
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Thursday f 9th July. 
The oaravan began its march at four in the morning 
in a N, £• direction, over the same desert." 
\ We halted at a quartet* past eight at Catieh, a de* 

sertcd village, where there are a great many palm trees, 
^d a yftVi of drinkable water, near which the French 
^ built a fort that is already destrc^ed. 

We pursued our journey at half pafist three in an 
eastern direction. The nakedness of the sandy soil 
which we continued^ to traverse, was now and then 
relieved by some groups of palm trees. The caravan 
halted a litde before seven o'clock, at a place called 
Abouneira, where there is a well. 
# . • 
Friday i 10th July. 

Wcresumid our march towards the east at four 
o'clock in the. morning, over die same soil; at nine we 
halted for some hours at Djenabel, where there is a well 
of bad watei*, similar to that of the other wells in this 
desert. We there met a caravan from Gaza. 

We continued our journey at half past three m the 
afternoon, in the same direction; at fora O'clook I dis- 
covered the Mediterranean sea at a ishort distance; as 
also several lakes formed by the sea water, and a great 
deal of moving sand. 

We encamped at seven o'clock at Aboudjelbana. 

Saturday^ llthJuly. 
As there were already in the caravan many person* 
who had no water, and who began to murmur, we set 
out at two o'clock in the morning, in the same direc- 
tion, and over the same kind of country as on the pre- 
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ceding days; We halted to break&st a liltle after ten 
o'clock. 

Whilst I was taking some moments repose in my 
tent, several Turks who had no water formed the pro- 
ject of taking possession of mine, which I no longer 
confided to the care of any one. My tent was open in 
order to admit a free current of air. The Turks arrived 
at the door, and seeing me asleep,, respected my, slum- 
ber, and withdrew without touching any thing* I. was 
not informed of this until the next day. 

The want of water being felt more and more at every 
instant, we hastened to resuma Our journey By one 
o'clock, directing our course first to the E. N. E. and 
turning afterwards almost to the N. N. E. We passed 
near some natural salt pits, and halted at five o'clock 
almost upon the shore of the Mediterranean, in a place 
called Messaoudia, where we found .several wells of 
drinkable water. 

Sunday y 12th July. 

The caravan directed its march to the east about four 
o'clock in the morning, keeping along the sea' shore, 
and halted two hours afterwards among the palm trees 
of £1 Aarisch, at a short distance from the village. 

£1 Aarisch is an alcassaba similar to those of Mo* 
rocco, except that the casde notwithstanding the disad* 
vantage of its position has been put into good condition 
by the French, and furnished with octagonal towers for 
artillciry. It is defended by twelve pieces of cannon. 
The alcassaba is surrounded by several houses, which 
I was informed contained two hundred inhabitants* 
There are some wells, palm trees, and kitchen gardens. 

My wound was still doing very well, and promised 
fair to heal without suppuration. 

Vol. a. 2 G 
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The thermometer placed in the sun at half past twelve 
stood at 53^ 7'* of Reaumur, which proved thetem. 
perature had risen to two thirds 9f the heat of boiling 
water; at noon in the shad6.it had stood at 43*' 5'. t 

There are computed to be two thousand inhabitants 

in the district of £1 Aarisch. 

J. 
Monday y \Zth July. 

We were upon our march by two o'clock in the 
morning, still directing our course towards the cast 
We soon discovered some vegetable earth and unculti- 
vated land, )vith herds of cows, and other beasts; 
although the soil was in general veryjsandy. After seven 
hours march we rested at a short distance from a her- 
mitage, where reverence is paid to the tomb of a saint 
called Scheik Zouail. There is sonie water, and several 
villages or douars su-e to be seen around, with plantations 
. of palm trees. Some of the inhabitants cUme to. meet 
us, with some water-melons which they brought with 
diem to dispose of. / . v 

We resumed our journey in the same direction at 
half past eleven, and quitting the great ro^d traversed 
^some hills to the S. E.; the soil of which, composed of 
vegetable earth and sand, was under cukivation; there 
were also some herds of cattie. I remarked some fields 
completely burrowed with holes made by the rats, as I 
was informed by the people of the country, but I rather 
imagine they were the work of the djcrboas. 

Turning afterwards to the N. E. and N. we d^ 
. scpnded into the plain, and our tents were pitched at 
Khanyounes a little after five in the evening. 

It is generally reckoned four hours march from Scheik 
Zouail, to Khanyounes, in a straigljjb line* 

• 152 Jo Fahrenheit. t ISOorahi^enheh, 
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Khaiiyounes is a town surrounded with walls and 
gardens, in a good situation, at a short distance from 
the sea, and is the first inhabited place upon entering 
Syria upon the south side* 

•' ^ 

Tuesday^ 14th July. 

Thie caravan set out at foiir o'clock in the morning, 
proceeding generally to tlie N. E. over lands sometimes 
waste and sometimes cultivated. About seven we cross- 
ed a torrent called El Wadi Gaza, which was then dry, 
and an hoflr afterwards we entered Gaza, having hap- 
pily comjpleted the passage of the Desert. 

Gaza is a considerable town advantageously situated 
upon an eminence, and surrounded with a great num- 
ber of gardens. It is supposed to contain nearly five 
Apusand inhabitant^. Thp^streets are very narrow, and 
the Ileuses, most of which have gardens, are almost all 
without windows. El Seray or the governor's mansion, 
appears to be considerable, as also the garden that be- 
longs to it. El Mehkemi^ pr The Tribunal, which is 
alsp die residence of the.Kadi, is a vast ec^ifice. The 
country abounds in calcareous stone or coarse marble, 
of the finest white colour, of which all the principal 
edifices in Gaza are built. 

This town contains many mosques, the largest of 
which is an ancient Greek church, of a fine appearance, 
to which the Turks have added several buildings, but 
they are in a bad tastq, and do not harmonizje with the 
rest. 

The markets are well supplied, and the provisions 
are cheap. There are several shbps for other merchan. 
dize, but diey do not present a very fevourabie idea of 
the commerce of the town. 

The \ivrater is procured firom Veils; it is both good 
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and clear. The bread is generally bad, but there is some 
good tp be had; the meat, fowls, herbs, and vegetables, 
are of an e xcellent quality. 

There ar? a great many horses, but they appeared to 
me to be of an inferior breed; the mules on the contrary, 
which are very numerous, seem to have the aAv^tage 
of them. .. *'^ 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Arab^ tod Turks; 
and as this town is upon the frontier of the Desert, 
there are to be seen Arabs from all the Arabias, Egypt, 
Syria, Fellahs, Bedouins, &c. and those of eSch nation 
wearing their particular costume. 

I very rarely saw any women at Gaza; they are much 
more reserved than in Egypt or Arabia; yet the vene- 
real disease is common in the country. Several persons 
addressed themselves to me||;o know if I had any 
remedy for this cruel malady. 

This town is governed by a Turkish Aga, whose 
authority extends to Khanyounes and other places. He 
is under the control of the aga of Jaffa, who is himself 
subservient to the pacha of St. Jean D*Acre. 

The governor, at the period of my journey, was a 
Turk of a tall stature, mmtd Moustapha Aga; he bore 
a good character. I received a thousand civilities from 
him; he gave me an excellent lodging, ordered his ser. 
vants to furnish me with every thing that I wanted, or 
could wish, and sent me three great repasts every day. 
This aga had under his command a number of Turkish 
soldiers, and more than a thousand Mogrebins. 

The climate of Gaza is hot; I generally observed that 
the thermometer placed in the shade stood at 37* 7'* 
at noon. The sea is half a league distant from the town, 
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ferusalem two long days' journey, and Jaffa one and a 
half. 

I stopped several days at Gaza to complete the heal- 
ing of my wound; it had closed up, when on Sunday 
the 19th of July, at half past five in the morning, I left 
Gaza wiAbut the caravan, and after having made a 
thousand ttimings among the gardens and olive grounds, 
during an hour and a half, I found myself in the open - 
country, and directed my course towards the E. N. E. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, after having passed 
Dver a small bridge, I stopped at a village to breakfast. 
[ set out half an hour afterwards^ changing my course 
in a direction sometimes N. E, and sometimes N. 
At ten I passed through a village, and at half past one 
in the afternoon I halted at Zedoud, a village somewhat 
larger than the former. 

AH the villages upon this route are situated upon 
beights. The houses are extremely low, covered with 
thatch', and surrounded with plantations, and very fine 
kitchen gardens. 

How strange did this manner of travelling appear to 
me! Accustomed as I had been for so long a time to 
travers^e the deserts with large caravans, the sensations 
I felt this day were inexpressible; attended only by three 
servants, a slave, three camels, two mules, my horse, 
and a single Turkish soldier who served as escort, I at 
length found myself in a cultivated country. I passed 
at intervals through villages, and inhabited hamlets; my 
eyes could now repose with delight upon varied plan- 
tations; and I now met at every moment human beings, 
on foot and on horseback; almost all of them were well 
dressed: I felt ^s if I were in Europe; but great God! 
what bitterness did some ideas mix with these agree- 
able sensations; I will own it, because I felt it. Upon 
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entering those countries circumscribed by individual 
property, the heart of man is contracted and oppressed. 
I cannot turn my eyes, or move a step,, without being 
stopped by a hedge, which seems to say to me " Halt 
there, do not pass these bounds." Doubdess, society 
is a great good; doubdess the greatest blessing of man 
is to live under a wellrorganized government, which by 
the wise employment of- the public strength ensures to 
each individual the peaceable enjoymentkof his property; 
but it appears to me that aU which we gain in safety od 
tranquillity y we lose m energy. . .\ 

The country which I traversed this day is composed 
of hills, covered with olive trees and plantations of to- 
bacco, the flower of which was in full bloom. 

Monday^ 20th July. 

I set out at half past one in the morning towards the 
N. N. E. and N. E, and shortly afterwards met a cara. 
van loaded with soap and tobacco, going from Nablons 
to Cairo. 

A little before five I passed Yebni, a village more 
considerable than those I had seen the day before. I 
perceived a great many women, some of whom were 
very pretty; they all had their feces uncovered; I en- 
quired if they were Christians, they answered they were 
Mussulmans, and that the Fellahis or country women 
of this district did not cover their feces. 

Proceeding from thence I passed among otome wood- 
ed mountains, where I stopped an hour and a half to 
breakfast; then turning to die N. W. I entered at ten 
o'clock the town of Jaffa. 

All the country of Palestine or the Promised Land 
which I saw from Khanyounes to Ja& is beautiful. It 
is composed of round undulating hills of a rich soil, 
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similar to the sfime of the Nile, and is covered with 
the richest and finest vegetation, but there is not a single 
river in all the distridt, there is not even a spring; all 
the torrents I crossed were dry, and the inhabitants 
have no other water to drink than that which they col- 
lect in the rainy season, nor any other means of irriga- 
tion than rain water, and that of the wells, which indeed 
is very good. Such was the cause of the frequent 
famines which are recorded in history to have happen- 
cd in this country. A territory in which there is no 
spring and no river to bring to it the waters of other 
countries, and whose subsistence depends absohitely 
upon the local rain?, is necessarily cxpostd to a scarcity, 
when this blessing from heaven fails, or is insufficient* 

It is worthy of remark that all the inhabited places 
which I have seen in Arabia, are situated in valleys or 
hollows; and on the contrary, all the towns and villages 
in Palestine, are built upon hills or heights. This differ. 
ence may be attributed to the scarcity of the rains in 
Arabia, and their abundance in Palestine* 

In Syria the traveller perceives at stated distances on 
the road small reservoirs or large vases, filled with water, 
having beside it ^.pqt for the use of the passengers 
when thirsty* These monuments are owing to pious 
foundations, in favour of travellers, but the greater pari 
are felling into ruins, and piety no longer interferes for 
their preservatioA. Game abounds in Palestine; par» 
tridges are found in large coveys so fat and heavy, that 
no other weapon than a stick is requisite to take them. 
But at the same time we meet with a frightful number 
of lizards, different kinds of serpents, vipers, scorpions^ 
and other venomous inseets. One of my servants was 
bitten in tihe finger, but as he could not tell me by what 
'«ptile, I cpuld not consequently apply the proper 
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remedy. Seeing however that the case was ui^nt, aw 
that the inflammation of the hand increased rapidly, 
had recourse to the general remedy, and applied fire t 
the wounded part. 

. The multitude of flies of every species in this coun 
try is such that the camels, mules, and horses, becom* 
almost mad, and roll themselves upon the ground, aQ( 
among the bushes to get rid of them. 

But what shalll say of the ants? Let the readei 
imagine an immense ant-hill extendit^ over the eartli 
for three days journey, and he will have an idea of what 
I have absolutely seen. The road is a continued ant-hill, 
entirely covered witli the eggs and remains of these 
little animals, upon which are seen myriads of ants 
running in all directions, to cpmplete their dally la- 
bours. * 

Among the dififerent villages which I had seen on the 
preceding day at a short distance from the road, I must 
not forget to mention Askalaity the birth-pilace of tk 
celebrated Herod. 

Being father uneasy respecting the state of my 
wound, I tfiought it would be neceseary to rest on 
Tuesday the 21st; but I was soon calmed upon this 
subject, for the incrustation having detached itself,! 
found a new epidermis well formed, and I resolved to 
continue my route to Jerusalem the next day, bei 
much chagrined at having already lost so much time. 

I therefore left Jafla on Wednesday the 22d July, 
two o'clock in the afternoon, directing my course to tl 
S. E., and to the S. S. E. At three o'clock I passei 
the village called Nazour, and leaving several othel 
upon the right and left, I arrived at Ramie at five ii 
the evening. 

I was mounted on horseback^ and my servants « 
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guide upon mules. I periieived* plainly that our march 
was much quicker than that of the caravans, for we 
travelled I believe a league an hour. 

The country wg had traversed consisted of small 
connected hills, covered with olive trees, plantations of 
tobacco, &c. 

Ramlg, which is called by the Christiar^s Rama, is a 
town that contains about two thousand femilies. The 
great mosque is ah ancient Greek church, ,the tower of 
which is very lofty, fine, and in good preservation. 

I was lodged in a pretty mosque, near .which is the 
tomb of Aayoub Bey, a Mamelouk who fled from 
Egypi up<:^n the arrival of the French,' and who died 
kere. The tomb is ipf beautiful white marble, with basso 
relievos, suid io^cripti(His; the latter are gilt. The Turk- 
ish Aga, l^o came to pay me a visit, appeared to be 
an exceUent man. 

I continued my journey at nine o'clock the game 
evening. -In traversing the town I found a great many 
of the inhabitantil, men as well as women, assembled in 
an open place, illuminated by a number of lights and 
fires, dancing and singing to the sound of instruments. 
This assemblage of both sexes in a Mussulman town 
surprised me exceedingly. 

Upon leaving the town I entered among the moun- 
tains, when I was obliged to climb steep rocks, over 
which no road had been formed. On .arriving upon the 
heights about half past two in the morning, wc found 
ourselves env(elc^)ed in clouds and fogs,. which, with the 
light of the moon, displaying the frightful precipices 
that surrounded, formed. an imposing and magnificent 
picture. 

Preceded by my guide, and followed by my servants 
at some distance, I walked absorbed in the contempla- 
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tion of this fine spectacle,, whfn on a sudden two old 
n[ien presented themselves and stopped the guide. Their 
abrupt appearance produced iipon me an effect which I 
cannot describe. My guide, who- knew them, told them 
immediately that we were Mussulmans; the bid men 
^replied, ** No, they are Christians.^' My guide raismg 
his voice, repeated " they are all Mussulmans;'' upon 
which one of them advanced, and seizing my horse's 
bridle, said,. " Thou art a Christian;" the guide and 
servants cried out, ** He is a Mussulman, he is a'i^Aful 
believer.^' \ knew not what to do, for \ was ignorait 
of their intention, and their conduct appeared to me 
very extravag;ant. The first old nian resumed the con- 
versation, and said, "By God, thou art a Chrfalian;" 
I replied, " Man, I am a Mussulman; I am the Scherif 
Abassi; I have just performed my pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca." He then asked me my faith, which I rqpeatedto 
{satisfy him; after which they suffered us to continue our 
journey. But why should this old man so obstinately per- 
sist that I was a Christian, without having seen my &ce 
or heard my voice? It was because. I wore a blue hour- 
nous, and in this country that colour is particularly worn 
by the Christian inhabitants. But why this attack in such 
a place at so unseasonable an hour? It was because the 
Christians and Jews who go to Jerusalem, pay at this 
place a tribute of 'fifteen piastres each, which is received 
for the Sultan of Constantinople. These old men farmed 
this tribute, and as. this place, from which the village 
is at no great distance, is the only defile in the moun- 
tains by which travellers can pass, they arq perpetually 
on the look-out to prevent any Christian or Jew eluding 
payment of the duty* Having once solved the enigma; 
Wf^ h5d matter for laughter during the rest of the night, 
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on this burlesque scene and the sudden appearance of 
the old men. 

We airrived at four in the morning at Kariet-el-Aneb, 
a little town upon the declivity of the mountains, sur- 
rounded with an infinite number of vines; and after 
having taken half an hour's repose, pursued our route 
along some steep and dangerous declivities. On arriving 
in thq bottom of the valley^ we were again forced to 
clinib other mountains higher, than the former, from the 
summits of which is. seen the holy city of Jerusalem^ 
ivhich I entered at three quarters past seven in the 
morning of Thursday the 23d of July 1807. 

The difficulty of the road had . prevented us from 
traveling more than two miles an hour. 

The lodging assigned to me was the mosque of a 
saint named Sidi Abdelkader^ situated at the side of the 
Haram or Mussulman temple. I went to bed and slept 
till three in the afternoon, after which I was conducted 
to tlw Temple* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1^ Harftin, or Massalman Temple cfki the site of the Aneient Temple of Soto> 
mon.— The Court— Bl Aksa.— Bl Sahhara Allah.— The Tribunal of David.— 
The Cobbaa.— The Throne of Solomon.— Other Mosques of the Temple. 

As no detailed description has been hitherto given 
of the Mussulman Temple at Jerusalem, because the 
Mussulmen are generally not prepared for such a task, 
and the Christians are not permitted to enter it, I sljall 
now endeavour to give some idea of this magnificent 



of the precipices of the torrent of Cedron to Ae east, 
and upon the edge of a ravine, which separates Mouat 
Sion to the south. 

The principal part of the temple is composed of two 
piles of magnificent buildings, which may be regarded 
as two distinct temples by their respective situation; 
but they form together one symmetrical and consistent 
whole. The one His cdled £1 Aksa, and the otlier £1 
Sahhanu 

El Aksa. 

£1 Aksa is composed of, seven naves, supported by 
pillars and columns: at the head of the centre nave is a 
fine cupola. Two other naves branch off right and left, 
at right angles with the principal body of the edifice. 

Before this principal body is a portico of seven arches 
in front, and one in depth, supported by square pillars. | 
The central arch, which corresponds with the centre of 
the edifice, has also incru^ed colunuis, adherent to tk | 
pillars. 

♦ The great central nave of the Aksa is about 162 feet I 
long, and 32 feet wide. It is supported on each side by 
seven arches lightly pointed, resting upon cylindrical 
pillars, in the form of columns, but without any archi- 
tectural proportion, with foliaged capitals which do not 
belong to any order. The fourth pillar to the right upon 
entering is octangular, and enormously thick. It « 
called the PiUar of Sidi Omar. The cylindrical pillars 
are .more than two fiset and a half in diameter, and six- 
teen feet4iigh, including theu- bases and irregular capi- 
tals. The^Gtagonal pillar, which i^ without capitals 
more than six and a half feet in diameter, and equal 
with the others in height. The waUs rbe thirteen feet 
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above the tops of the arches, and contain two rows of 
twenty-one windows each; those of the upper row may- 
be seen from without, because the central nave is higher 
than the six collateral ones; and the lower row may be 
observed from the inside of the lower sav«s. The roof 
is of timber, without being vaulted. 

The six collateral naves are placed upon arches, equal 
to those of the central nave, and supported by square 
pillars. The two naves nearest to the centre have a flat 
roof of timber, which is a little more elevated than that 
of the four naves of the extremities, the roofs of which 
are composed of square or of carved vaults. 

The three naves to the left upon entering the temple^ 
are inclosed by a wall about seven fcet high; this is the 
place destined for the women, 
r- The cupola is supported \iy four large arehes resting 
upon four square pillars; the different sides of which 
are incrusted with handsome columns of brown marble. 
The cupola is spherical, with two rows of windows, 
and is ornamented with arabesque paintings and gilding 
of exquisite beauty. Its diameter is equal to that of the 
central nave. 

Between the cupola and the extreme wall at the nave 
is a space of about eight feet, upon which the monbar 
6v tribune J? placed for the lecture upon Fridays, 

In the wall at the end of the nave is the mehreb or 
niche where the Imam places himself to direct the 
prayer. This niche is ornamented with a frontispipce 
infcdd with different pieces of very beautiful marble, the 
most remarkable of which are six small columns of red 
and green marble, which decorate the entxaede; The 
collateral naves of the cupola are supported by columns 
of very fine brown marble erf the siame sort as those 
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which support tiie middle archeg. The l^nch >^lcb 
opens Co the left at right angles with the bottom of the 
central nave, is composed of a simple mid very lo\v 
vault. It is said that the Caliph Omar used to pray here. 
The brancb wMc^ opens to the right is a similar vault 
with two naves. The vault of the Caliph Omar may bt 
about seventy -two feet long, and the other appears to 
be of the same length; but it was shut by a wooden 
railing, so that I did not go into it. 

Under the cupola, on the right fronting the monbar, 
is the plaee appointed for the singers. This choir is of 
wood, and supj^orted by several smair pillars in pairs 
composed of various kinds of marble. 

At the side of the monbar is a niche, the entrance of 
which is* ornamented with wood work. It is called 
The Place of Christ. It is used as a sacristic, and from 
thence the Imam issues in great ceremony to say the 
Friday prayer. 

In the last nave ^pon the; teft, near the nave of the 
Caliph Omar, there ifil a'sort of clisrpel or niche orna- 
mented with marble, which is c^ed JBeb jirrdhfna, or 
The Gate of Mercy. ' " -^ 

On the exterior part of thciJett side of the Aksa, arc 
several ill-constructed houses raised against the build- 
ing, which serve as habitations to those employed about 
theHaram. - \, ^*^« - ^" - 

There is in front of the jpncipal gate of the Aksa a 
causeway 284 feet long, in tfie'lTSiddlie of which is a fine 
bason of marble, with a fountain m the*fbrtn of a shell, 
which formerly supplied watcc ' At the end of this (^ause- 
way is a fine staircase, by which* the'people ascend to 
the Sahharsi, which is the other remarkable building ol 
the Haram. ' 
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El Sahhara. 

EI Sahhara is a temple which by its harmony with Et 
Aksa may be considered as making a part of the same 
whole; it takes its name from a rock that ^nds in the 
centre of the edifice, and is much revered. 

The Sahhara is situated on a platform of parallelo- 
grammic plane of about 460 feet in length from north 
to south, and 399 in width from east to west, elevated 
sixteen feet above the general plane of the Haram. The 
ascent to it is by *eight staircases, two df which &rt on 

the southern side, two on the north, one on the east, 

« 

and three on the west.* Almost in the middle of this plat* 
form, which is very well paved with marble, rises the 
magnificent edifice of Sahhara; an octagonal temple, ofj 
which the exterior sides are each sixty-one feet in 
length. 
The entrance to the Sahhara is by font gates, namely, 

£eb el ^ebtd onr the. south, 
— :-i->/ Gari on the west, 

e-Bjinna on the nor^h^ 
Daspmd on the cast. 

The Beh d KebJa hds'a very fine portico, supported 
by eight icorinthiao pillars of marble. The others are 
surmoi^nted with fine timber work suspended and with* 
out any cdugms. Fccw Ihe centre of the building rises 
a superb sqphefical cujJoh, with two rows of large win- 
dows, visiUe (m the outside; it is supported by four 
large pillars, and twelve" magnificent columns placed in 
a circle. , 

The central circle is surrounded by two octangular 
concentric naves, separated from each other by eight 
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pillars, and sixteen columns of the same order and size 
as those of the centre, and composed of the finest brown 
marble. The roofs are flat, and the whole is covered 
with ornaments in the most exquisite taste with mould- 
ings of marble, gold, &c. The capitals of the columns 
are of the composite order, richly gilt. The columns 
which form tlie central circle have attic bases, but tlie 
others, which are between the octangular naves, are cut 
at the lower part, without having even the listel or fillet, 
which ought to terminate the shaft; and instead of a 
base, are placed upon a cube of white marble. Their 
proportion seems to be that of the corinthian order, and 
" the shafts are each sixteen feet high. 

The diameter of the cupola is nearly 47 feet,, and its 
height 93. The total diameter of the edifice is about 
1.59ifeet. 

The plane of the centr^ circle is raised three feet 
aboye the plane of the surrounding naves, and is in- 
closed by a high and magnificent r^ing of iron gilt. 
This central circle incloses the sacred rock called El- 
Sahhara-Allahi it is the ]:>rincipal object of this superb 
edifice, and generally speaking, of the haram or temple 
of Jerusalem. 

• El Hadjera el Sahhara, or the Rock of Sahhara, rises 
from the earth upon a mean diameter of thirty-three 
feet, in form resembling the segment of a sphere. The 
surface is unequal, rugged, and in its natural shape. 
Towards the north side there, is a hollow, which tradi- 
tion relates to have been formed by the Christians, who 
wanted to carry away that part of the rock which is 
wanting; but which then became invisible to the eyes 
of the infidels. Jhe faithful believers afterwards found 
this part divided into two pieces, which are now in 
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other part;s of the Haram, and of which I shall treat 
hereafter. ' 

The Mussulman believes that the Sahhara Allah is 
the place of all others, except El Kaaba or the House 
of God at Mecca, where the prayers of njen are most 
agreeable to the "divinity. It is on this account that alj 
the prophets since the creation of the world to the time 
of the prophet Mouhhammed, have come hither to pray; 
and even now the prophets and angels come hither in 
invisible troops to make their prayers on the rock, ex- 
clusive of the ordinary guard of 70,000 angels, who 
perpetually surround it, and who are relieved every day. 
On the night when the prophet Mouhhammed was 
carried away from Mecca by the angel Gabriel, and 
transported in a moment through the air to Jerusalem, 
upon the mare called El Borafc, M'hich has the head and 
neck of a fine woman; as also a crown and wings; the 
prophet, after leaving El Borak at the gate of the tem- 
ple, came to oflFer up his prayer upon EI Sahhara, with 
the other prophets and angels, who haviqg saluted him 
respectfully, yielded to him the place of honour. 

At the moment when the prophet stood upon El 
Sahhara, the rock, sensible of the happiness of bearing 
the holy burden," depressed itself, and, becoming like 
soft wax, received the print of his sacred foot upon the 
upper part towards the south-west border. This print is 
now covered with a large sort of cage pf gilt metal wire, 
worked in such a manner that the print cannot be seen 
on account of the darkness within,, but it may be 
touched with the hand, through a hole made on pur- 
pose. The believers j after having touched the print, 
proceed to sanctify themselves by passing the hand over 
the face and beard. In the interior of the rock is a cave, 
into which fliey descend by a staircase on the south- 
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east side. There is a room forming an irregular square 
of about eighteen feet sur&ce, and eight feetiiigh in the 
middle. The roof fe a natural irregular vault In de- 
scending the staircase, there is upon the right at the 
, bottom a little tablet of marble, bearing the name of El 
MakQtn SouUmant or The Place of Solomon* A simi- 
lar one upon the left is nanied El MakawDavmtd, or 
The Place of David. A cavity or niche on the south- 
vest side of the rock is called El Makam IbraHm^ or 
The Place of Abraham.. A similar circular concave 
step at the north-west angle is named El Makam Dju 
brUay or The Place of Gabriel; and a sort of bible of 
stone at the northi-east angle is called j£/ Makam el 
Uodivy or the place of Elias. 

. In the roof of the room, exactly in the middle, there is 
an aperture almost cylindrical through the whole thick- 
ness of the rock, about three feet m diameter. It is 
called The Place of the Prophet. 

The rock is surrounded by a wooden fence, about a 
leaning height;^ and above, at an elevation of five or six 
feet, is. a canopy of red and green sUk, in alternate 
stripes, suspended over the whole breadth of the rock 
by pillars and columns. 

From what I could discover, particularly in the inside 
of the cave, the rock seemed to be composed of a red- 
dish white marble. 

. Near thi& place, on the north side, may be discovered 
in the pavement a piece of very fine waved green m&r- 
ble about fifteen inches square, fastened down by £:>ur 
or five gilt nails. This, they say, is the door of paradise. 
Several holes in the marble indicate it to have been 
fes*ened formerly by a greater nunaber of nails, which 
are supposed to have been pulled out by the devil, when 
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he wished ta enter paradise^ and was prevented by |vot 
being able to pull put the n?a\s which remain. 

The Sahhara has a wocxlen tribune for the sjngers, 
which is supported by several sipajl Golumus. 

I observed a kc^xin'there, the le^y^of which are four 
f^t long, and tnore than two - feet a^ a half broad* 
Tradition riepttrts that this koran belonged to the Caliph 
Omar, but I^aw a similar one in the grand mosque ff 
Cairo called* Azahar> and another at Mecc^; to all of 
which the same origin is ascribed. The outside of the 
Sahhara is incrusted with different kinds of tnarble to 
half its height. The remainder is covered ^ith little 
bricks, or squares of difiereht colours, which are very 
pretty. The windows are furnished with fine painted 
glass, forming arabesques. There arc five large windows 
in each side of the octagon. 

The Sahhara is the place of prayer for the individuals 
of the Haniffe rite, which is followed by the Turks. The 
Hanbeli and Maleki rites- have other places assigned to 
them, which will be pointed out hereafter. 

Outside the edifice of the Sahhara,* at three or four 
paces distance toward the east, jand facing the gate Beb 
Davoud, is a very fine oratory: It is composed of an 
undecangular roof, supported by eleven antique co- 
lumns, formed of a calcareous stone of a reddish gray 
colour, which is most precious. In the centre of the 
oratory is a superb little cupola, supported by six co. 
lumns in a circle, equal in every respect to the former. 
I consider these columns, as also those, of the Sahhara, 
as the remains of the ancient temple of Sotomon. There 
is in the oratory a niche between two columns, where 
prayers are said: it is a place particularly revered, be- 
cause tradition reports it to have been El Mekkeme 
I>avoud, or the Tribunal of David. 
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Towards ttie nortb-west of the Sahhara, and three or 
fcur paces distant from it, is another small oratory, com- 
posed of six' columns, which support a cupola called 
Cobbm Djibnla, or of Gabriel. There is one larger to 
the west of this, supported by eight columns, called 
Cobbat em Mearaschy or Cobbat en JVebi^ that is to say, 
of the Prophet. To the north-west of this last, is seen 
tke CobbaBehhinnbehhinn, a small square house which 
encloses one of the two pieces of the rock of Sahhara, 
cut by the Christians, and rendered invisible to their 
eyes. At h short distance to the north of the cobba of 
Gabriel, is another small cupola supported by six co- 
lumns, named Cobbat el Arouaah, ot of the Spirit; 
and on an angle which fronts the north- west staircase 
is another cupola with six columns, to which they have 
given the name of Cobbat el Hhoder^ or of Elias. 

Near the south-west angle of the elevated platform of 
the Sahhara is an edifice consisting of three or four 
rooms, which serves as a store-house to keep the oil for | 
tfie lamps of the Haram. I 

Between this store-house and the principal staircase 
of the Sahhara that comes from the Aksa, is El Mon- 
bafy or the tribune for the preacher during the days of 
Easter. This monument is interesting, in consequence 
of the great number of small antique columns vvbicli 
adorn it. | 

Between the monbar and the principal staircase, is a | 
niche in which the Imam places himself to direct the | 
prayers during the daiys of Easter; and between the' 
monbar and the store-house, is a small roof supported 
by two little columns, called the Place of Mary. 

Upon the western side of the plktform of the Sahbanfl 
are two small rooms, where the two most learned doc 
tors of law sit to hold public consultations. 
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Uppnthe northern side are five small houies^ which 
have eaph a portico of three very little arches. They 
serve as a dwelling for the poor students, who lead there 
a very retired life, being continually occupied in read- 
ing and meditating. ♦ ' 

Upon the eastern side are some water-closets, and 
along the remainder of the platform are the brims of 
several cisterns. 

I have already remarked that there are eight stair- 
cases, which lead to the platform of the Sahhara. The 
upper part of each of the two staircases on the south 
side, is crowned with an isolated frontispiece of four 
arches, resting upon pillars and columns. The frontis- 
piece of the eastern staircase is supported by five arches. 
The two staircases upon the northern side are crowned 
with three arches each. Two of those upon the western 
side have four arches each: and the third upon the same 
side, which is near the oil magazine, has no ornament. 

They believe that the fi-ontispiece composed of four 
arches, which crowns the principal staircase leading 
from the aksa; is the place where ElMizaUy or the eter- 
nal balance is situated invisibly, in which they think the 
good and bad actions of men will be weighed at the day 
ofjudgfnent. 

The whole of the platform of the Sahhara is sur- 
rounded with a small balustrade. 

On the exterior of the north and west, sides, there 
are several small houses contiguous to the platform. 
They serve for haWtations to those employed about the 
temple. 

Other Buildings of the Temple. 
On the eastern side of the great court of the temple, 
^ a hall built against the middle of the city wall, which 
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serves to enclose it. It b about twenty-one feet long and 
fourteen feet wide. The bottom is covered with several 
cloths of diflferent colours. It is reported that die throne 
^f Solomon was erected \x\ this place. 

Upon the outside of the spudiern wall of this hall, is 
a small frontispiece bf marble which bears the tiame of 
jBeb^arrahma^ ot The Gate of Mercy. 

Following the eastern wall to the south of tibe' throne 
of Solomon we come to a harrow staircase adhering to 
the wall/tvhich leads to a sort of window cut through 
at a certain height. There is at this spot a piece of a 
column reclining upon its side, and partly overhanging 
the dcejp precipice of the torrent Cedroh, in front of the 
Djebel Tor, or Mount Olivet. It is thought that here 
the invisible bridge called El Serat fa placed, which is 
much sharj[ier than the blade of a ^word,. and which the 
laithfui believers will pass oyer with the rapidity of 
lightning to enter paradise; bilit tJfie infideb who attempt 
t6 cross it) win M down into the bottomless^abyss of 
hell, which is underneath the bridg^. There is at this 
place another small frontispiece, or rather a niofae dedi- 
cated to prayer. 

The sduth-etet angle of the great court of the temple 
is occupieii by a mosque, composed of two' rows of 
seven arches each, placed upon Square pillars: this was 
formerly the place of prayer for the individuals of the 
Hanbelirite. 

At a short distance from the platform of the Sahhan 
tow^ds the north is a smdl round £hapel, surmounted 
by a cupola; in which is the other piece of the rock of 
Sahhara, cut b;^ the Christians. 

On the exterior of the northern side of the temple is 
;iiiuated El Serbia, or the palace of the governor of Je- 
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rusalcm, burlt against the wall of the temple, and bnring 
windows looking into the grand court. 

On the western side of this cgurt, near the narth*^ 
west angle, there is a mosque of one nave, which is th0 
place of p-ayer for the Mogrebins, or w^tern Mussul* 
men. It is composed of a single pointed vault, abotit 
fifteen feet wide and thirty long. 

Towards the south is seen a long line of arehes upon 
square -pillars; and above the arches are some habita* 
tions and galleries^ in ancient times occupied by th0 
schools of Jerusalem, but noW entirely forsaken. 

There is another mosque under these galleries, com- 
posed of square or curved vaults pbced round two largo 
central pillars. This is at the present day the place of 
prayer for the ui(^ividu^s of the rite Hanbeli, and as 
ther^ were; none!! at lerusalem during my stay, tlw 
Imisii^m agd Muedd^ found themselves alone at the, 
canoniga^ praygr^ of each d^y. 

In ^a chapel in the inside of this mosque is the tomb 
of a saint calfed Sidi . Mohamed el Hhalili, which ia 
much revered. Continuing abog the west side of the 
court also, we come to an ai^rtment under lock and 
key, in which is a staircase that leads to a subterrane^ 
ous vault, aboiit &fieen feet square. It viras at this placd 
that the Prophet alighted from El Borak, having come 
from Mecca in a single night. There is still an iron ring 
fixed in the wall, to which the prophet tied the celestial 
mare before he •ntered the temple to pray with the an*? 
gels and the prophets. 

This spot, which is at present under ground, was 
formely one of the gates of the temple; for the upper 
part of a magnificent portal is still to be seen; the su- 
perior portion of which consists of a single stone tw^n^ 
feet long. It is thought, also, that the roof of the vault 
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is one entire ^tene, but I perceived very plainlj the 
joints which compose it. 

On the^exteriorvof this same side of the court of the 
temple, is £1 MthkemS^ or the tribunal (^ justice;^ be- 
tween the mosque of \kjt: Hanbeli rite and the apartment 
ofElBbrak. 

Towarcfs the southern extremity of the western side 
of the court is a mosque, parallel and equal in length to 
the Aksa; but as it is composed of a single nave t)r veiy 
low vault, it rather resembles a long magazine* It is 
the place of prayer for the individuals of the Makk 
rite* Although the Hhaneffi rite has £1 Sahharafora 
place of prayer, the Sohaffi rite El Aksa, and the other 
two rites the pkices just mentioned; yet the greatest 
number of individuals of all of them, utter their prayers 
in El Aksa, where also is performed the preaching and 
the general prayer on Fridays. 

In the intermediary space between the west sidq of the 
court El Sahhara and El Aksa, there are several square 
platforms, two or three feet higher than the plane of the 
court, finely paved with marble, serving as oratories; 
each has a niche for the Imaum who<iirects the prayer. 

There is a square chapel named Cobba Moussa^ or of 
Moses, at the south-west angle of the great platform of 
Sahhara. 

Between these platforms, an^ in several other places 
of the great court of the temple, are cisterns, the mar- 
gins of which are more or less ornamented with marbles, 
columns, and cupolas. In these cisterns the rain water 
is preserved, and is distributed from hence to the pub- 
He by the water carriers. 

It is asserted that the Aksa is entirely undermined, 
ind that at a short distance from the principal gate, there 
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is a staircase by which they descend into the sub^p* 
raneoUs vaults. 

The temple has four towers or minarets; one upon 
the south-west angle of the great court, a second in the 
middle of the western side, another upon the north* 
west angle, and a fourth upon the^ north-east angle of 
the same court. ^ 

• • t 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Yisit to the Temple.— Journey to the Sepulchre oC DaTi<| «id other tombs.— ^ 
Journey to the Mount of Olives. — To the Sepulchre of Abraham at Uebixm* 
—To the Manger of Christ a£ Bethlehem. — ^To the Sepulchre of the Vir- 
gin^-^ToCalTary^ and to the^ib of ChrisL— ^jnagogue of the Jewt.-^Deserip- 
ti(Mi of Jerusalenw 

* . •• • 

When a "Mussulman pilgrim arrives at Jerusalem, 
he begins by vibiting the Temple or £1 Haram, which 
has just been described; after which he goes to the 
other holy places in the following order: 

After the pilgrim has entered the Temple, he is con^ 
ducted immediately across the court towards the edifice, 
called the Throne of Solomon; -M'here he says a prayer 
before the little frontispiece called Beb Arrahma^ or 
The Gate of, Mercy; after which he givc»s a small sum 
in alms to a person in waiting. This charity is destined 
to the Scheik el Haratn, or the Chief of the Temple. 

Fron^ thence the pilgrim goes to the place called El 
Sirat; he njounts the staircase, and says a prayer before 
the little frontispiece; after which the situation of the 
miraculous bridge is explained to him^ at which time 
he distributes other alms. 
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After havii^ traversed the court, lie enters ISi Aksi 
by the lateral gate, and says a prayer by the side of ihc 
principal niche; another in the wing of the edifice, called 
Sidi Omar; and a third opposite the frontispiece called, 
like die preceding ope, fieb Arrafama, or The Gate of 
Mercy. 

The piipim then proceeds by the causevay towards 
£1 Sahbara, ascends the staircase, and beinp; arrived at 
the arches, where is El Mizan, or the universal balance, 
ivhich is invisible as well as the bridge Sirat, he repeats 
. a short prayer. After having observed these first duties, 
he enters the 8ahhara, repeats a prayer near the rock, 
makes an invocation to the Prophet, and sanctifies him- 
self by touching the print of his sacred foot; he then 
descends iato the cave of the rock, where he offers up a 
prayer at tlxe fJaces which bear the names Solomon, 
David, Abraham, Gabriel, and Hlws. Having quitted 
the Sahhara, he goes to say a praj er'^ each oi the 
Qiiatctfies, called the tribunal of David, ttfo oobbas of 
the Prophet, of Behhinnbehinn, of the Spirit, and of 
Eiias; thus terminates the visit to the temple. It is 
necessary to present alms at the gre^e^t prt of these 
places in particular. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient than to traverse 
this court in different directions, when going to the 
several stations of the throne of Solomon, of Sirat, and 
of Aksa. There is no traced path, and on this side the 
court is entirely covered with thistles aiKi thorny plants, 
growing close together, on which account this act of 
devotion becomes an actual punishment, the pilgrims 
being obliged to walk barefooted, 

Aflfer having completed all these ceremonies, and dis* 
charged all the alms due to the Temple, on the very daj 
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of my artiva! at Jerusalem; I wfts condactied on the 
next day, Fiidctyt to the jiepulchre of David. 

Leaving the cUy by the gatf: Beb Davoud^ or of Da* 
vid, U) the S. E< we found at 1 JU toises ^distance an 
edifice^ which has die appearance, of m ancient Greek 
Church. Upon entering it we turned to the leit and 
arrived at the sepulchre by a gallery upon the ground 
floor, enclosed by seven#^ do(»'s^ H^d railings of iron. 
The monument is a species of bier covered with fine 
silk stuffs of different colours, richly embroidertd; it 
occupies all'the end wall of the gallery, which is about 
thirteen feet wide. 

Having finished my prayers at the Sepulchre of Da- 
vid,. 1 was conducted towards the east, along the out- 
side of the walls of the city, and descendhvg a rapid 
slope arrived near the only spring which is in the place, 
called l)y the Christians the Fountain of Nehemiah. 
The Mu&hulmen believe that the water of this sprmg, 
by a miracle of divine power, is made to come from the 
well of Zemzem at Mecca, It is true that my coarse 
palate found a renoarkable difference between these two 
waters; this seemed to me very cold, and I had found 
that at Mecca very warm. The former was sweet and 
good, the latter briny; the miracle is therefore not per. 
ceptible by sense. I then traversed El Wad, or the 
Torrent of Cedron, from whence crossing several hills 
to the eastward I went to visit the chapels and sepul- 
chres of several saints and prophets of the first and se- 
cond order. 

I discovered from the top of one of these hills, a part 
of the Bahar-Lout, which the Christians call the Lake 
Asphaltifes, or the Ekead Sea, at the distance of tlhree 
or four leagues in a straight line. By the help of my 
glass 1 perceived tw6 small harbours, and the mouA- 
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tains which conceal the lake to the south-east I ob- 
served also the w^ves break tigamst Ae shore, and the 
i^iuttionof some vessels seemed to announce that it 
was not enurely dead, as its name indicates. All the 
country that, surrounds ft is mountainous. 

Being arrived at the summit of the moontain Djebd 
Tor, called by the Christians the Mount of Olives, in 
which it is assertedgh^re are* 72,000 prophets buried, 
I found there a Christian church in which is a slab of 
marble, with the print of the foot of Christ upon it. It 
b said to have been imprinted at the time he ascended 
into heaven, after his resurrection. 
. From this mountain, situated east of Jerusalem, there 
is a bird's eye view of tlie city, so distinct that the 
houses may be counted. 

I descended die mountain,, and beiqg arrived at the 
bottom of the Toirent of Cedron, I passed by the side 
of the tomb of Mary; and after having climbed a bill, 
I entered the city again, by the gate called the Gate of 
Mary. 

The next day, Saturday the 2Sth July, at sun-rise, I 
went from Jerusalem to visit the Sepulchre of Abrahira. 
Our road lay betweeii mountains in a S. and S. S. W. 
diirection. 

Having arrived at a quarter past seven in the morning 
near Beit H-Ham^ox Bethlehem, I met upon the road 
a band of Christian shepherds, who were going to Jeru* 
salem, to lay a complaint against the Mussulman shep- 
herds of Hhalil, or Hebron, who had carried off a part 
of their cattle. They had with them two oamels which 
they had taken from the Mussulmen as reprisals. The 
prinHpal shepherd related the affair to one of the most 
respectable Scheriffs of Jerusalem, who accompanied 

p; and he e;cplained himself in such energetic terms^ 
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that my imagination pictured to itself the quarrels dT 
Abraham's shepherds with those of Lor, the war of the 
five kings, &c. They still preserve the same character, 
manners, and cui^oms, as also the same costume, which 
consists of a shirt of reddish white wool, bound rpund 
the waist by a girdle or leathern belt, a black cloth thrown 
over the shoulders, and a piece of white cloth round 
the head. 

Having taken leave of the shepherds, I continued my 
route towards the south, having Bethlem upon the left, 
with Beit Djela upon the right; and. in a few minutes 
beheld the finest spectacle of a meteor which it is pos- 
sible to- imagine. . 

The sun which was upon our left had risen nearly 
thirty degrees above the horizon, and was very brilliant, 
because the atmosphei^ was perfectly transparent. The 
moon, approaching to its last quarter, was upon our 
right, at neariy the siame height as the sun, and was as 
bright and clear as it is possible to see it under similar 
circumstances. I saw appear under the form of a star, 
two or three times. as large and much more luminous 
than Jupiter or Venus, in their greatest splendour, a 
meteor which unfolded, to the eastward, a tail which ap- 
pearcd to me to be about two degrees in length. I could 
not help exclaiming, Kif hada! kif hada! ** What is 
that! what is that!** My people, who were also struck 
with astonishment, cried out, Minn Allah! Minn Allah! 
" From God! From God!'* Meantime the meteor ad- 
vanccd towards the west, gently waving its tail, in ai 
horizontal direction, at an altitude of nearly thirty de- 
grees, or about that of the sun and moon. In the tail, 
which afterwards divided into several rays, were uttted 
dl the colours of the rainbow in its greatest beauty. 
The meteor having traversed in i;s peaceful progress ' 
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{riDOut six degrees towards the west, disappeared in hall 
a minute, without explosion, thunder, or any terrible 
circumstance. I threw mys^f upon the ground, and 
prostrated myself bef(»ne the Creator, All my people 
followed my example. 

I continued my journey towards the south ahsorbed 
in meditating on vv hat i had seen. The btar of the shep. 
herds, the star of the wise men, occurred to my memo- 
ry; but I presume that the bituminous -saline vapours 
tof the Dead Sea mui»t render the appearance of these 
meteors mther frequent in diis country. I left on my 
right hand a hermitage consecrated id Elias, and pro* 
ceeding a little farther arrived at a handwme al^ssaba, 
half in ruii^s; by the side of which is a fine spring of 
excellent water, with a reservoir about fifty paces long 
and thirty wide; and two others of rather smaller di- 
mensions, a little distance lower. 

I continued to ascend and descend mountains in 
w^ich I found several wells of very fine water, but filled 
with insects; and at noon I arrived at £1 Hhalil^ or 
Hebron, where I lodged at an inn. 

£1 Hhalil is a town containing about 400 families of 
Arabs. It is situated upon the slope of a mountain, and 
has a strong castle. Provisions are abundant, and there 
is a considerable number of shops. The governor, who 
is an Arab of the country, has the title oiF Bakim^ aiid 
Scheik el Bcled. 

The sepulchres of Abraham and of his family are in 
a temple that was formerly a Gredk church. The ascent 
to it is by a large and fine staircase that leads to a long gal- 
lery , the entrance to which is by a smaU coirrt. Towards 
the left is a portico resting upon square pillars. The ves- 
tibule of the Temple contains two rooms; the one to the 
right contains the sepuJchi^ecdF Abrahapu and tfae otb^ 
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to the kf^, that of Sarah. In the body of tlie church, 

which is Gothic, between two large pillars on the right, 
is seen a small house in which is the sepulchre of Isaac, 
and in a similar one upon the left is that of his wife. 
This church, which has been converted into a mosque, 
has a meherel, the tribune for the preacher upon Fri- 
days; and another tribune for the mueddens, or singers. 

On the other side of the court is another vestibule, 
which has also a room on each side. In that upon the 
left is the sepulchre of Jacob, and in that upon the right, 
that of his wife. ^ 

At the extreinity of thepDrtico of the Temple upon 
the right, is a '4oor which leads to a sort of long galle. 
ry, that still serves, as a mosque; from thence I passed 
into another room, in which is the sepulchre of Joseph 
who died in Egypt; and whose ashes were brought 
hither by the people of IsraeL All the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs are covered with rich carpets of green silk, 
magnificently, embroidered with gold; those of their 
wives are red, embroidered in like manner. The Sultans 
of Constantinople furnish these carpets, which are re- 
newed from time to time. I counted nine, one over the 
other, upon the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms also 
which contain the tombs are covered with rich carpets; 
the entrance to them is guarded by iron gates and 
wooden doors plated with silver, with bolts and pad- 
locks of the same metal. 

There are reckoned more than a hundred persons 
employed in the service of the Temple, it is consequent- 
ly easy to imagine h5w many alms must be made. 

Having terminated my visit to the sepulchres, I set 
out for Jerusalem the next day, Sunday the 26th July, 
a little after day-break. A short distance from Hebron 
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m Ae tight hand I passed a herndtajge, ednsecrated to 
the prophet Jonas. 

I stopped to breakfast near the fine spring of water at 
the alctassaba already mentioned. I afterwards bent my 
course towards Bethlem, where I arrived at half past 
ten in the morning, and after resting an instant I went 
straight to the convent of the Christians, where they 
revere the birth-place of Christ. 

This convent, in consequence of its construction and 
the strength of hs walls, resembles a fortress; the only 
door which serves for enUjwice is so low, that it is re. 
quisite to bend ihe^body iMrly double in order to pass 
in by it. This building contains about twenty monks. 
The Europeans arc Roman Catholics, the remainder 
are Greeks and Armenians. Almost the whole of the 
inhabitants of Bethlem profess the Christian religion I 
omitted to state that this city is situated upon a moun- 
tain entirely covered with olive trees, and contains about 
500 families.. 

The inhabitants, who continually mistrust the Mus. 
sulmen, seeing us arrive with arms and horses, became 
suspicious, and several among them hasted to run to 
the door of the convent, which was shut; but being un- 
deceived by our quiet demeanour, they themselves 
knocked at the door, which after several parleys in a 
loud tone of voice, and occasional whispers with those 
within, was at length opened. 

I entered into a sniall dark vestibule, and found there 
several men, well appointed and «rmed, who had the 
appearance of a guard. . " 

AH the holy places belonging to the Christians have 
been so often described, diat I intended to have passed 
them over in silence; liowever I shall give such ao idea 
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of them as may satbfy those who haveno other deserip* 
tions at hand. 

Quitting this vestibule, I entered a superb hail, tho 
roof of which is supported by forty marble columns 
about fifteen feet high, with bases and capitals of the 
Corinthian order; but the proportion of theshafts struok 
me as belonging rather to the Doric^ 

In this hall is a door upcni the left, which communis 
cates with the ward of the Roman monks; a ^cond 
upon the right leads to that of the Armenians; ^id ft 
third, which faces, opens to that of the Greeks. 

After having waited some tipe here, a Greek monk 
opened the door of his ward. I passed into another hall^ 
at the extremity of which, upon the left, a siaircasede* 
scends to a species of grotto, which is the sacred birth- 
place of Jesus Christ. . 

Having reached the grotto, I saw upon the right an 
almost hemispherical niche in the wall. The monk my 
conductor assured me that it was the spot where Christ 
was born. I perceived on the left a small marble basin 
which it is said is the manger in which the virgin de» 
posited her son. There is an altar in front of this man- 
ger, with a fine picture representing the adoration of the 
Magiffli kings, who came it is said to this very place to 
offer their homage to the New-born. The manger and 
the birth-place are enriched with superb ornaments, and 
a great number of crystal and silver lamps. I saw bci 
fore, the manger a silver lamp in the form of a heart, 
which indorses tlie hewt of a devout man, whose name 
(Antonio Camilo de Celid, I believe) is engraved upon 
it, with a fine Latin inscription, and the date of- the 
year 1700. There is an endowment to keep this lamp 
perpetually burning. The grotto i$ of Uie form of a 
parallelogram* 
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Upon leaving'the grotto, the Greek conducted mt 
to his church, which is situated over the grotto. It has 
nothing remarkable except a superb crystal lustre, with 
four branches. 

I complimented the Greek on die distincrion enjoyed 
by those of his siect in being depositaries of so precious 
a treasure as the sacred birth-place of Jesus Christ, to 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics said the Armeni. 
ans; he answered me, " You see that ivc are the most 

Anciient, and the others ". Here he stopped, and 

finisl^d the expression of his thought by a gesture of 
contempt. It is thus liiat discord reigns even among 
those societies, which every physical and moral con- 
sideration ought most closely to unite* 

Having thanked this holy pecsonage for Ms com- 
plaisance, and left him with proofs of my gratitude, I 
quitted the convent and resumed the way to Jerusalem, 
where I arrived at half past twelve the same day. 

Th^ next day, Monday the 27th, I went to visit the 
sepulchre of the Virgin Mary, the mother of Christ. 

Almost at the bottom of the Torrent of Cedron there 
is a descent into a grotto by a handsome staircase; about 
halfway dpwn which, upon- the right, are the sepul- 
chres of Joachim and Ann;, and in another cavity upon 
the left, that of Joseph tlje husband of Mary. 

At the bottom of the staircase j upon the right, is a 
Greek church; in the Sanctum Sanctorum of which, is 
the sepulchre of the Virgin. There is an altar. upon 
every sepulchre, but without the least ornament. I heard 
an harmonious choir of mpnks in the church, who sung 
whilst the officiating priest, habited in his sacred cos- 
tume, remained in the sanctuary. 

When I had left the Temple, I asked the Greek 
monk who accompanied me, if there were not some 
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Latin o^ European Monks amongst their number; the 
Greek, ftilFof holy zeal, answered, ** There were some 
formerly, but they xnrere driven away. The Europeans 
are not good."* 1 retired much edified by the charitable 
answer of this holy personage, anfl went to visit the 
tombs of a great number of saints, held in more or less 
veneration. ♦ 

I went in theafternooh to tt^ tomcb c^ Christ, but 
the door of the convent, whichfe^only open upon stated 
days, was then loqked according to custom by the 
Turks on the outside, and by the monks within. 

Through the grating of the door I had some conver- 
sation with a Spanish monk, a native of Ocana, whose 
name was Ramirez d*Arellano; he was of a lively dis- 
position, and after a few jokes told me to address my- 
self to the procurator-geiwral, who was also a Spaniard, \ 
in order to obtain permission to have the door opened. 

We went to see the procurator-general, who lived in 
another convent; he -was sick, but his lieutenant re- 
ceived us in a very <)bliging manner. Our conversation 
being interrupted by the arrival of the governor and the 
kadi of the city, I withdrew after having obtained per. 
mission to enter the sepulchre of Ghrist the next day. 

I accordingly went thither on Tuesday the 28th July, 
at sun-rise. 

At the end of a large Gothic church is a- superb 
cupolaor rotunda,* in the centre of which is a small 
house, where the Christians revere the tomb of Jesus 
Christ. 

It is requisite to descend some steps, to this small 

• This cupola has since beeii burnt, in consequence of an in- 
trigue of the Armenians, who sought by these means to get pos- 
session of the Temple. (Note of the Editor.) ^ 



house. The tomb is placed upon the right inalittk 
rooni) about six feet and a half long, by four wide. 

This monument is a species of basin about six feet 
long^ and twenty-seven inches wide* It appeared to me 
to be of reddish white marble, and the lid seemed to be 
composed c^ two stones. The sarcophagus h raised in 
aueh a manner, that it forms a kind of altar upon which 
the monks celebrate mass. The chagnber which en- 
closes the. tomb is small, and louder than the plane of 
the church; it ha» noaperUire for the circulation of air, 
on which account, a&d of the great number of lamps 
that are lighted when the house is opened, the heat of 
it is horrible,' The sarcophagus is simple, and unadorn- 
ed, but the room is much decorated. 

The Mussulmen say prayers in all the holy places 
consecrated to the memory of Jesus Christ and the Vir- 
gin, except this tomb, which they do not acknowledge. 
They believe that Christ did not die, but that he as- 
cended alive into heaven, leaving the likeness of his 
face to Judas, who was condemned to die for him; and 
that in consequence Judas having been crucified, his 
body might^ have been contained in this sepulchre, but 
not that of Jesus Christ. It is for this reason that the 
Mussulnien do not perform any act of devotion at this 
monument, and that they ridicule the Christians who 
go to revere it. • . . 

The key of' the house containing^the tomb cf . Christ 
IS under the care of the Latin monks, but they are pro- 
hibited Jrom opening it, without being accompanied by 
a Greek monk, who remains at the side of the sepulchi< 
as long as the house remains open. > 

The rotunda, in which stands the chapel of the tomb, 
is supported by rude columns without any architectural 
proportion. On the first pl^ne there ia^ gaUeiy wicli 
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columns in pairs, the capitals of which are of the C<^ 
rinthtan or comppsite order; the summit of the cupola 
is open, and forms an aperture of thirteen feet in diame^ 
ter; this is the only place by which the light enters the 
edifice. 

The church rf the Roman catholics is to the right of 
the rotunda upon entering, that of the Armenians upon 
the left, arid thatpf the Syrians behind. The Copts have 
also their little chapel placed against the small house of 
the sepulchre; the principal or central body of the Tem- 
ple, forms the church of the Greeks. The Abyssinianis 
have also their church; but it was reported that it would 
be suppressed, because there were bnfy two monks 
remaining. 

The Armenians were at a certain period united to the 
Catholics, but they separated in consequence of some 
discussion which arose between them. It appears that 
the Greeks are very proud of a sort of superiority which 
they have over the other rites, either on account of the 
place which they occupy in the edifice^ which indeed is 
the place of honour, or of the magnificence of their 
choir, and their sanctum sanctorum; or of their respect- 
able chapter, among which they reckon three or four 
bishops; or lastly, of the numerous Greek populatioti 
which inhabit the country. The monks of the difierent 
rites are in general disunited, because each looks upon 
his rite as being exclusively orthodox, and believes the 
others to be schismatics. I was assured that the whole 
number of all the monk* of the difierent rites rarely 
exceeded forty. 

The Catholic monks were at this period in tlie 
greatest misery, for they had not received any money 
fronv Europe for the last three years, on account of the 
war. They had suffered great oppression from the ancient 
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Kadi of lerusaleni, who having been deposed by tk 
government, commenced an insurrection in the house 
of the sepulchre of David, where he assembled the Be. 
doiiins, and from whence he threatened the city. 

Before the only, door by which persons enter the 
Temple, there is a quadrilateral space suirounded by a 
little ballustrade. The Christifins assert that the body of 
Christ was embalmed there, befwe it was placed in the 
sepulchre. 

Near the sanctum sanctorum of the Greek church is 
a staircase leading to a chapel. There is in the ascent an 
altar upon the left formed of the native rock, in the 
middle of which is a hole four or five inches in diameter; 
this is asserted to be the place where the cross was fixed. 
About three feet distant is a perpendicular fissure in the 
rock; the monk assured me that it opened originally at 
the death of Jesus Christ, and that this aperture termi- 
nated in helL 

At the distance of three or four paces towards the 
right is an altar, before which is a square space,' which 
is revered as the spot where Qhrist was crucified. Thus 
Mount Calvary, formerly without the city, is now nearly 
in the centre of the modem Jerusalem. ♦ 

At .the side of the Temple which endoses the tomb 
of Jesus Christ, is a house inhabited by a community 
of Mussulman monks. Thiis building has windows 
which look into the Temple, which circumstance has 
sometimes occasioned inconveniences to die Christian 
monks. After a shwt Visit <to this Temple, I went to 
the Jews' synagogue. Poor people] a wretched build 
ing, or rather barrack composed of three or four rooms, 
the ceilings of which may be touched with the hand; a 
cpurt-yard still smaller, the whole covered with cob- 
webs and filth, constitutes the presmtTlwapk of the 
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children of Jacob, the heirs and descendants of Sola« 
mon! I found there some Jews who* were reciting 
prayers in the different corners of this hovel, but the 
whole was so miserable, melancholy, dirty, and dis- 
gusting, that I hastily withdrew. 

I never was any where so beset and importuned as at 
Jerusalem; being the .only pilgrim there at the time, I 
was surrounded with the officers, of the Temple, who 
had nothing else to do; The administrators of the 
chapel, and the; house of Sidi Abdelkader, where I was. 
lodged, who are Scherifs very much respected at Je- 
rusalem, made it their business to accompany me every 
where. The fine garden belonging to my dwelling was 
almost always filled with these persons and their friends, 
who paid their court to me so assiduously, that I had 
but a few moments of leisure. These circumstances 
prevented me from giving that extent to my remarks 
upon Jerusalem, which I could have wished to do; but 
as this city has been so often described, I shall confine 
myself to some particular notices. 

Jeruisalem, known by the Mussulmen under the name 
oiEl Kods, or The Hofy, and by that of El Kods^e- 
Scherifs is situated, according to the French tables, 
under 3l<>, 46', 34" of north latitude, and 33® longi- 
tude, east of the bbservatory of Paris. I was unable to 
make any astronomical observation,' having left my in-* 
struments in Egypt. 

The form of Jerusalem tliough irregular is not so 
much so >s that of Mecca; and if £1 Kaaba or The 
Citadel, which is situated at the west end of the city, 
be excluded,, the walls assume pretty nearly the form of 
a square. 

The city being built at the southern side of the upper 
plain of a mountaki; inclining a little towards the south- 
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east, is surrounded by precipices bounded by walls aa 
the south-east, east, and west sides; having only a small 
level towards the south, which leads to the sepukbre 
of David; and a larger one to the north, which forms 
the summit of the mountain, over which is the road to 
Jaffa. 

The streets of Jerusalem are tolerably regular, straight, 
^ and well paved, several having footpaths, but they are 
narrow, dull, and almost all are more or less on the 
descent; the houses are generally two of three stories 
high, with few windows, and extremely small doors. 
The fronts are quite plain, simply constructed of stone, 
without the least ornament; so that in walking the 
streets, one might fancy one's self in the galleries or 
corridors of a vast prison. In short, they exemplify the 
truth of the descriptions of Jeremiah; What a contrast 
to the fine streets of Mecca, which are so ornamented 
and so gay! I never expected to find this disadvantage 
in a city inhabited for so many ages by Christians; but 
Jacta est quasi vidua^ domina gentium. . 

The buildings are in general well constructed of fine 
free stone, but by a singular whim all the doors are so 
small, that it is commonly requisite to bend the body 
liearly double to be able to enter thehi. J^ome houses 
}}ave small gardens; and a thing worth remarkii^ is, 
^at there is no considerable vacant space in the city; 
so that Jerusalem, which occupies a much less extent 
of ground than Mecca, contains, according to my in- 
formation, nearly thirty thousand souls, widiout in- 
eluding the population of some small suburbs without 
the city. 

I did not observe at Jerusalem any square, pn^eriy 
so called; the shopls and maricets 2act in the ptiblic streets, 
as at Mecca. Provisions are ab^ndant^ aild very cheap; 
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for example, half a dozen fowls may be had for a 
Spanish piastre. The bread commonly eaten is a sort of 
bad cake, but there is some very good bread to be had; 
good vegetables, herbs, and fruits, are in abundance, 
thou^ they are all produced vather late In the season. 
The meat is of an excellent quality* As to water, the 
inliabitants are obliged to drink the rain water, which 
is preserved in the ctstems of the Ijlaram and of the 
private houses. The spriqg^ which is nearly at the bot* 
tom of the Torrent of Cedron,'is used for watering the 
catde and for irrigation; but the inhabitants have also 
recourse to it for domestic uses, w^heQ the scarcity of 
rain caus^ the cisterns to be empty. 

This capital forms a ki^d of centre between Arabia, 
Egypt, and Syria, and is a point of re- union for the 
Arabs of thos^ three countries^ who go to Jerusalem to 
carry on their commerce of exchange. The principal 
branch of compa^rce in Palestine consists in the ex- 
portation of oil; but on the other hand, rice, which is 
the chief article of the food of the inhabitants, cannot be 
cultivated in the country, on account of the scarcity of 
-w^atec. They are obliged to import it from Egypt, and 
this importation countervails the advantages of the ex- 
portation of the eils. « • 

The weights, mei^ures, and money are the same as 
those of Turkey. The Spanish piastre is worth four and 
a half Turkish piastres, or 180 paras. 

Horses are scarce, and of an inferior breed; but there 
i$ a great number of mules, small indeed in shape, but 
very serviceable. The asses are small, like those of 
Arabia and Egyi^, but not so good. There are but few 

There is a great diversity of costume, every body 
fvi^PI^i^ 4m| whiph he likes b^ whiter Arab, Syri- 
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ai), or Turk; but the lower order of people generafly 
wear a robe or shirt of white and black, or brown 
broad-striped stuff, as in Arabia; and persons in easy- 
circumstances, those employed about the temple, &c. 
wear the Turkish costtfme, with the kiouk *ar high 
turban. The women cover themselves with a lai^ white 
cloak or veil. 

The arts, though little advanced, are however more 
so than at Mecca. I saw some w6rks well finished. 
They make very handsome yellow sBppers. There are 
several weaving loonis in employ, but it is remarkable 
that I did not see a single lock or key rf iron. 

As is the case 'with Mecca, so in Jerusalem, the 
sciences have entirely disappeared. There existed for- 
merly large schools belonging to the Haram; bat 
there are hardly- any traces of tliem left. There are 
at present only a few stnaK schools, where children of 
every form of worship learn to write and read the code 
of their respective religion. The grossest ignorance 
prevails even among persons of high rank, who seem 
on the first interview to have received a distinguished 
education. ... 

The Arabic language is generally spoken at Jerusa- 
lem, and the Turkish is much used; but the Arabic 
spoken here, difiers a little from that of Arabia in the 
pronunciation, which partakes too much of the Turkish 
accent. 

It is asserted that there ate more than seven thousand 
Mussulmen at Jerusalem; two thousand of whom are 
able to bear arms, and more than .twenty thousand 
Christians of different rites; Maronites, United Greeks, 
Schismatic Greeks, Roman or Latin Catholics, Arme- 
nians, &c. but there are few Jews. 

This mulutude of individuals of different religions 
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treat each other as schismatics and infidels. £lach ritd 
firmly believing that it alone possesses the true light of 
heaven, and an exclusive right to paradise, its votaries 
very charitably send to hell the rest of mankind who do 
not believe as they do. 

The Christians and Jews wear, as a mark of distinc* 
tion, a blue turban; although some few vary the colour.. 
The villagers and i^epherds wear theirs white, or striped 
like the Mussulmen, vrithout .the least mark of distinc- 
tion. The Christian women go with their faces uncover, 
ed as in Europe. 

I observed but very few hwdsome females; on the 
contrary, they had mostly that bilious appearance so 
common in the East, a pale citron colour, or a dead 
white, like plaster or paper. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
I saw one with a fine cdour. They use a white fillet 
round the circumference of their faces, which gives 
them the appearance of walking corpses. Their cheeks 
are puffed, their noses slender, and very commonly 
their under lip is thicker and more prominent than the 
upper; their eyes are regular^ but without vivacity, and 
very different from those of the women of Arabia, 
which sparkles with fire. They are besides ungraceful, 
and gener^y melancholy. Such is the miserable pic- 
ture, unfortunately but too true, of the women of Jeru- 
salem. As to their costume, I could only perqeive their 
large white veil, which covers them from head {o foot, 
and I know not of what the rest of their dress was 
composed. The children, however, are much healthier 
and prettier than those of Arabia and Egypt. 

I do not know wheAer the Jews have more than one 
synagogue; but I am certain that the Christians have 
several churches and communities of monks. The Ro- 
man Catholics hafve two monastics, .one called St* 
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Saviom* atid the other St. John, besides the cdnvoitsoS 
Mount Calvary, and the Tomb. 

The Mussulmen at leriigalem revere the remams, or 
the tomb, of a great number of Saints, which form a 
branch of speculation to many individuals, either by 
the administration of the funds, or pious foundaiioas 
annexed to each tomb; or by the collection of the alms, 
ivhich ought indispensably to accompany eadi visit. 

Although the mhabitapts of Jerusalem are composed 
of people of different nations and different religions, 
who inwardly despise each Other on ^ccoi^mt of their 
various opinions, yet as tlie Christians are the most 
numerous, there reigns a good deal df social intercourse 
amoi^. them in their affidrs and amuseo^nts. The fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ mix indiscriminately with the 
disci[des of Mahomet, and this amalgamiatioii produces 
a much more e;stended degree of liberty at Jerusalem 
than in aoy other coui^ry subjugated to Islamism. I 
saw several respectable Mussulmen, who did not make 
any scruple to look a woman in the face, and even to 
stop and speak to her publicly, which would be a sub- 
let of scandal in any other Mahometan place. 

. The government of Jerusalem is in the bands of a 
native of the country, who bears the name of Sckeik-el- 
JSeled^ or of Shakiml The existing governor had been 
but lately chosen, as successor to his cousin, whom he 
succeeded in supplanting, and who was then under 
arrest. 

The kadi 6r the civil judge is a Turk sent from Con- 
stantinople, and renewed every year, as are „also all the 
jkadis of the Ottoman ethpire. 

There are besides the above, the governor of the 
citadel or casde» the scheik-el-haram or chief of the 
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emple^ ^iflbd &e moiifti ot chief of M law, «fao have 
^ach their peculiar duties. 

With the exception of a ifew TatHisfa sddiers, Jeru- 
salem has no other defenders than the Mussulmem 
nhabitaatsj who muster about 5000 men fit to cdrry 
irms, as already steited* 

The city is surrounded with walls of a considerable 
height, surmounted by hattlements,. with squaie towers^ 
the whole well biiilt with free stone; but Incapable of 
resisting cannon on aceount of their want of thickness. 

There are six gates, namely,* 



Beb£nNebiDavoud, 



EIMogarba, |to the south. 

Setta Maria, .7 ' » 

^ *^ the east, m 



to the north. 



EzZahri, 

El Aamoutz, 

•- ElHhalil, 

As the citadel is built against the western wall, there 
is no gate to the exterior on that side^i 

I have already remarked that the greatest part of the 
area of Jerusalem is encompassed with precipices. On 
the other points the want of this species of natural en- 
trenchment has been supplied by a ditch dug at the 
foot of the wall. 

Upon a first view of this place, surrounded with pre- 
cipices and regular walls in good condition, crowned 
with a'great number of pieces of artillery, with a citadel 
of a handsome and solid construction, encompassed 
with its ditches, and well provided with the means of 
defence; possessing within a population, which appears 

* It is to be remarked that the names of these gates are those 
given to them by the Arabs. The Christians call them otherwise. 
(Note of the Editor.) 
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to present a great number of defenders; a stranger b 
tempted to look upon it as an impregnable place; but 
when he examines attentively its position, the first illu- 
^on disappears, and he remains convinced that it is a 
post incapable of sustaining a severe assault; because, 
on account of the topography of the land, it has no means 
of preventing the approaches of an enemy; and on the 
other btndf it is commanded at the distance of a gun- 
shot by the Djebel Tor, or Mount of Olives. 

The mountain upon which Jerus^em is built is 
entirely destitute of vegetation^ and is composed of 
basaltic rock, making a transition to the trapp species 
like most of the neighbouring mountains. 

The clim^ of Jerusalem, although situated near the 
tropic, isttold, on account of its position on an eminence 
considerably above the sea. During my stay in the 
month of July, the thermometer exposed at npon^^ever 
passed 23^ 5\f and I have seen it at 17^ 3't in the 
morning. The wind was always west, and the atmo- 
sphere variable. I was assured that a great deal of snow 
fell during the winter, and that the rains were generally 
abundant. 

I did not perceive many old men at Jerusalem; there 
are however more than at Mecca. 

The country people remark that those years, in which 
there is much snow, are generally remarkable for an 
abundance of olives. I remarked that the wind acquires 
here an extraordinary rapidity. 

• 850 Fahrenheit. t 62 Jo Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Retara to Jafia.'^Passags to Aere» and Descrtptiou of that Town.wpMount 
Carmel. — Journey to Xazareth.-'Ilbfoirmatbxi reapo^ttng the Monks of the 
Holy ^ 



I LEFT Jerusalem on .Wednesday the 29th July 
1807, at nine o'clock in the morning, by the gate Beb* 
el-Aamoutz, (Ml my return to Jaffa. I had already tra. 
veiled this road on coming to Jerusalem, but it was 
during the night, c«i which account I could not give an 
accurate dcscriptioh of it. 

After having descended very long hills I arrived in 
the valley about terf o'clock, where I found a small 
spring, and a bridge of two arches. 

Ileft the village Halioune, situated upon a height at 
a litde distance upon the right; as also the ruins of a 
fine antique temple upon the road side. 

Having arrived at the suipmit of some other moun* 
t^, I passed the houses of Kaskali, a little before 
eleven. I then descended one acclivity, and mounted 
another; and about noon arrived at die village of Kariet* 
el-Aaneb, which contains a very fine old churph, with 
three naves, now entirely abandoned^ and converted 
iito a stable.. 

I continued to asoeod, and arrived at ten o'clock upon 
the summit of the mcmntains, at the place calkd Ssisuriz, 
wherel had met the two old inen^ who are omtiouaJly 
upon die watch to collect Ibe cootribatiafis imposed 
>ipondie Christians and the Jew«. 

'Rieoidiiienhadbeeatolddsiatl was the$onof;tbe 
Emperor of Mofqccq; I thenefone kaye ii^ reader to 

VaL.IL tN 
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judge of their confusion at having treated me as a Chris- 
tian. Confused and fearful, they were, waiting mj ar- 
rival, to offer me their very humble excuses. They kissed 
my hands, my feet and my head, weeping all the ^me; 
and after having asked a thousand pardons of my ser- 
vants, they intreated me to condescend to alight, and 
partake of a magnificent repast, which thiey had prepared 
at the side of a fine spring of water; which I did. 

I learnt from these good people, that there were three 
guarded posts upon the roads to Jerusalem, for the cd- 
lection of the tribute, which consists, if I do not mistake, 
of thirty paras for a native Jew, and six pkstres for a 
ibreign Jew; of fifty paras for a native Christian, and 
two piastres for cme who is not. -% 

From the tops of flicse mountains the sea may be 
discerned. 

After having taken a friendly leave of these old men, 
I resumed my journey across the mountains about 
three quarters past two, and after a painftil progress of 
three hours, I foiuid myself in a more open country, 
called Abougos, where I saw a village of huts; the 
people were then employed in fhreshing out the grain. 
The road in this place begins to be wider, and the des- 
cent more gentle. At a quarter past three I stopped a 
few minutes near one of four wells, which bear the 
name of JSear Aayoub; the water of which was green 
and filthy. 

I traversed the village of Latroun, situated upon a 
height, about four o'clock; from thence I descended 
into the plain, and after having passed near the village 
of Kbhab, built upon a small hill, t arrived at Bamie 
at a quarter past six. 

The mountains which I had traversed are rocky, and 
almost destitute of vegetation, from Jerusalem to the 
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mountain of Kariet^el-Aaneb, which is covered with 
vines. From this place to Abougos, they present to the 
eye platitations of olives, and superb woods of fdrest 
trees. I observed in the plain, fi^ds of corn already, 
ripe, |)lantatio])s of tobacco, and of Z^crwrra, or Guinea 
com. 

I lodged in the same mosque at RaiAle as I did be- 
fore. The Turkish Aga, the governor of the city, paid 
me a visit. I received onealso from a Scherif of Tafilet, 
named Mulei Mohamed, a relation of Mulei Soliman«. 
He informed me that, the Scherif Jfe//^' Hazen^ dso a 
relation of Soliman, with whom I made the voyage the 
preceding year from Tripoli to Cyprus, had gonetd 
lerusalem, where he died; and that he, Mulei Mo- 
hamed, being then established at Ramie, had inherited 
the women, and the wealth of the deceased. 

The next day, Thursday the 30th, I set out at three, 
quarters past five in .the morning. I left the village of 
Far upon the left about an iiour afterwards. I passed 
through Nazoun a quarter before eight, and anived at 
JaflSi a little before nine. 

Jafe is a small town surrounded with tolerably r^^gu- 
lar fortifications, situated upon a hill, and capable of 
making a regular defence. It has one large bastion with 
several towers upon the southern side, the whoje^ 
crowned with pieces of artillery, that flank die line of 
walls, but the latter are not sufficiently thick. 

There are a great many Turkish and Mogrebin 
troops in the garrison. The military service is observed 
pretty well now, because the governor is a good soldier. 
The harbour can only admit small coasting vessels, 
which make the voyage to Syria. Large ships always 
anchor without, with a single anch9r, and are alway* 
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ready to slip their cable the ^ first wind, because the 
coast is very open and dangerous. 

On the day of my arrival I embarked ^er sun-set in 
a boat which set sail 'at nine in the evening, though t^e 
wind and tide were unfavoural^le^ and anchored the fol 
lowing day, Fn4|^ the 31st July, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, ifthe port of St. Jean D'Acre. I landed 
immediately. 

St. Jean D' Acre, which the MuBsi^men call Akka, 
is a little town, which, by its portand its geographical 
situation, acquired a certain renown at the period of the 
Crusades. It distinguished itself latterly under the or- 
ders of Djezzar Pacha, by its vigorous^ resistance to the 
attacks of the French, which justified die high opinion 
that military men entertained of this post. 

The fortifications have been considerably increased 
since the last siege. Formerly there were only the castle, 
or the palace of the Djezzar, at a short distance from 
the wall on the land side; and the outward ramparts; to 
these have since been added a new Hue of walls of a 
considerable thickne^, after the European manner, 
which encompass the former lines. The newly-con- 
structed basti6ns have very short flanks. Thek projec- 
tion is entirely open to the fire of the enemy, because 
the angles at the back or of the flank, as well as the 
curtain, are too obtuse. The walls arc defended by a 
scarp, a ditch, a lined counterscarp, and a small glacis 
or esplanade, the elevation of which is not proportioned 
to the height of the wall, from whence it results, that 
the fire from the famparts will injtlre the glacis in a 
certain degree. Besides this fault in the defensive dis- 
positions of die town, the system of the new fortifica. 
tions is still incomplete. There are neither covered 
ways, palisadoes, nor. any outward work. Only half 
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»f the new fortifications on th6 eastern side were com- 
Jeted; the others on the northern side were reduced to 
he aiicient fortifications. The western and southern 
i-^es of the place are protected by the sea. 

The port is extremely harrow, with very litde watc;r; 
>ut there is a vast anchorage in the roads in the neigh- 
)ourhood of Caiffa, which may contain considerable 
leets; but unfortunately it is open to every windl 

There is a mosque at Acre built by the Djezzar, 
^hich is so pretty, tfiat it rather resembles a casino or 
I house of pleasure, than a temple. 

The court, surrounded by porticos or gallerie3» with 
little cupolas resting on columns,*forms a pretty garden, 
with a very 'fine fountain in the middle, supplied with 
water from a cistern. 

The mosque fiices the garden. It is of a square form, 
and has a fine portico supported by columns. The in- 
terior is also adorned with columns supporting a gallery, 
which runs along the periphery^ except the end-front 
of the interior, which is occupied by the mehub and the 
tribune for the preacher • From the centre rises a fine 
cupola. 

The building is lined with fine mafbles and ara« 
besques. The columns are of the most beautiful and 
rare marble; but there is nothing grand, nothing which 
strikes the eye wifti the majesty of an ancient temple. 
There are somte young antelopes in the garden of the 
couit, which frolic and skip ahout here and there in full 
liberty..- '/ " *' ' 

There is a scarcTtJr of water in the town, and conse- 
quently a want of kitchen gardens. The vegetables, 
herbs, and fi*uits, are brought from Jafia and other 
neighbouring places. 
They had formeily excellent water at Acre, which 
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ivas brought to the town by means of a conduit, from 
a spring at a league and a half distance; but when the 
French, during their last Expedition to Egypt, invested 
the place, they cutoff Ac aqueduct,' which die Turkish 
government has never thought fit to re-establish. The 
inhabitants, therefore, from that^^time have been obliged 
to drink the water of the wells, which is saturated with 
selenite, and as Iieavy as lead. 

From all that I saw and heard of Djezzar Pacha, 
it appears that nature had endowed him with a good 
head; but he was a Mameluke without any other edu* 
cation than. that of arms, and entirely led away by his 
passions, which carried him alternately into the extremes 
of good and evil, without ever permitting him to ob- 
serve a just medium. 

The reigning Pacha^ named Solitnan, had been a 
Mameluke of Djezzar; he appeared to me to be a just 
man, with an excellent heart, full of moderation, an 
agreeable conversation, a pleasing figure, and amiable 
manners. His first minister is a Jew, who passes for a 
man of the greatest meHt. 

The administrator of the custom-house is also a Jew, 
who embraced the Mussulman faith, and who had just 
been the butt of a singular piece of mystification. 

A few days before my arrival, different persons had 
perceived that during several nights a great many stones 
k\l upon the roof of the administrator's house, and no 
one could discover from whence they came. Several 
centinels were placed upon the roof and round the 
house, but the stones continued to fall as usual. 

I was lodged in the very next house to the adminis- 
trator's, and questioned some of the soldiers, who pre- 
sented me with^some of Jhe stones, which were of the 
Common calcareous kind,' It wastnot very difficult to 
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[>erceive that this was a trick played upon him, whose 
fear made him keep close within doors. The following 
light one of the guards brought me a stQne whicbi 
(veighed nearly three pounds, and said that it fell burn- 
ing hot up6n his back. I was now convinced that the 
soldiers themselves were accomplice^ in this preteni^ 
prodigy; I therefore spoke to them seriously, and the 
rain of stones ceased to annoy the new disciple of Ma« 
hornet. 

Europeans enjoy an extreme liberty, and a great de- 
gree of respect at Acre, as well on the part of the 
government as on that of the people, who are a mii^ture 
of Turks and Arabs, 

The town is situated at the nor^em side of a large 
bay,' and fronts to the southward. At the time I was 
there, tlte heat was insupportable. At the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay is seen ^ount Carmel. It is not very 
high, but extends itself iiva direction east and west to 
the sea; 

The summit of the western part of the mountain, 
which is close to the sea, is occupied by a Greek 
monastery, dedicated to St. Elias. At a short distance 
towards the east is a large Catholic convent, consecrated 
to the same Saint; and half way up the mountain, below 
the Greek monastery, is a mosque> ealled also after the 
Prophet under the name of £1 Hoder. 

To the nordi-east of the convents, at the foot of the 
mountain, upon the sea shore, is situated the village of 
Kaifia, near which is the anchorage for large vessels. 

Having decided on going to Nazareth, on Thursday 
6th August I sent forward my littie baggage, intending 
to set out with some friends in' two hours afterwards; 
but at the momentJof ^my departure I was seized with 
spasms and^iskness* T^bh circumstance viras the more 
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distressing, because my medicine chest was among my 
other effects, which were upon the road; but as I al. 
ways carried some ernetics about me, I instantly took 
one, which disengaged a great quantity of bile. I then 
took a composing draught, and lastly some tonics; in 
^#sequence of which I found myself greatly relieved 
during the night« This was the third attack which I had 
experienced in thirty-eight days. The first was at Cairo, 
and the second at Jerusalem. 

I left Acre accompanied by several friends on the 
7th of August at six o'clock in the momiftg. We di- 
rected our course to the eastward across die plain. 

We crossed a mquntainous country two hours after- 
wards, and soon found ourselves in- a wood of high 
forest trees, situated between the mountains. Theiroad 
was diversified with villages and huts, with a grAt many 
fields and cattle; but there ^as no water except that of 
the wells. 

As I found myself still very weak, we marched bui 
dowly, and halted every two hours. 

After the first halt, the rodd inclined more to the £; 
S. E. , * . 

Just before our arrival at Nazareth, we passed ne. a 
hermitage, situated upon a height; which is reported to 
have been the house of the Virgin Mary's parent. 

We did not arrive at Nazareth until four in the after, 
noon, having been ten hours upon the road, on account 
of the frequent halts which I had been obliged to make. 
It is reckoned but six hours march at the ordinary pace 
from Acre to Nazareth. 

I went to lodge immediately at the convent of the 
Franciscan monks, built upon the site of the house 
where the Virgin Mary received the visit of «he angel 
Gabriel. > 
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Nazareth in Galilee is an open tinfortilied town, 
situated upon the slope of a mountain, facing the east^ 
It appearis to have a population^of about eight hundred 
Tamiiies. From the accounts I obtained, there are com- 
puted to be nearly 1000 Mussulmen, and as many 
Christkns* The houses have nothing remarkable in 
their appearance, and are built on the slope of thd 
mountain. The inhabitants, availing themselves of this 
circumstance,, make excavations, so that each house 
has a subterranean apartment. 

The number of Roman Catholics among the Chris« 
tians far surpasses that of the other rites; yet the most 
complete harmony prevails among all the individuals of 
the different rites. 

The Mussulmen women go with their faces uncover- 
ed. The f^tes, games, and entertainments, are common 
to both sexes, and to the individuals of all religions. 

The meat, vegetables, and fruit, are of a good quality. 
They make very good bread, at the convent particu- 
larly, where also they have excellent water, which 
comes from a spring situated at the north-eastfsm ex« 
tremity of the town. The convent is also provided 
V Ith large and fine cisterns of rain water, and a small 
garden. 

The Monks enjoy as much liberty as they could 
possibly do in any European country: they carry pub- 
Ucly the Sacraments to the sick> and are much respect- 
ed by the individuals of other religions. I must also 
state, that according to the information I received, th6 
conduct of these men is truly exemplary, and weB 
worthy of the high esteem in which they are held. 

The convent is a fine spacious edifice, well distri- 
buted, yid so solidly built, that it might serve as a good 
milmry podtioiv In the middle of the ehurch, whiqh 
Vol,. IL • 30 
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is of a ^cturesque fotm^ but very pretty, is a lai^ and 
superb staircase of marble, which leads to the grotto 
where the great mystery of incarnation was realized. 
There are two narrow staircases on the, two sides, that 
lead up to the grand altar, placed upon the rock, which 
forms the vault of the cave. The choir of the monks is 
behind, so that this church is composed of three planes; 
that of the grotto, which is the lowest; diat of the body 
of the church, in the middle; and that of the grand altar, 
which is the highest. There is even a fourth plane above 
the choir, in the form of a tribune, where an excellent 
organ is placed, the ascent to which is .by a staircase 
from the choir. All those different planes are upon the 
rock. The^e is a isquare apartment in the grotto mag- 
nificently ornamented; in the middle of which is a 
tabernacle of very fine white marble upon four small 
columns, with an altar behind. A narrow staircase hewn 
out of the rock leads to another grotto, which is beHeved 
to have been the kitchen of the Virgin's habitation, on 
account of a sort of hearth or chimney in one comer. 
By a second staircase, similar to the former, is an ascent 
to the interior of the convent. 

This community consists of thirteen monks, nine of 
whom, including the prelate, are Spaniards. i 

The Mussulmen acknowledge the virginity of Mary, 
and the miraculous incarnation of Jesus, thle ^irit of 
God, Rouh OuUah^ by the mission of die aogel GabrkL 
This place, sanctified by that great mystery, is equally 
venerated by the, Mussulmen, who frequently come 
hither to say their prayers; and I one day saw a number 
of Mahometan mountaineers come in ceremony, ac- 
companied with music, to present a child to the Virgin, 
and to cut its hair for the first time in the Tem^. 
^Half a league dist^t S. S. £• of the town is a place 
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called The Precipice. It is the outkt or defile from the 
mountains of Nasareth into the vaUey of EstreUm. I 
saw here a mountain cut almost perpendiculairly from 
the summit to the bottom of the valley. Tradition re- 
lates that it was to this place the Jews conducted Jesus 
Christ, to precipitate him to the bottom, but that he 
rendered himself invisible* At this same precipice, a 
little below the summit, there is an altar hewn in the 
rock, whjither the monks go occasion^y to say mass. 
Ail the community, accompanied by the inhabitants, 
go there also once a year to perform a solemn service* 
It is on this account that a path has been cut up thr 
middle of the precipice. : ^ 

The valley of Estrelon is vast, and contains many 
villages. It was here that the celebrated battle of Naza* 
reth was fou^t. 

News brought from Jerusalem, announced that the 
ancient moufti, who had retired to the sepulchre of 
David, had assembled the Bedouins, and that he had 
entered the city. It was also added, that he had block- 
aded the citadel, where the new moufti and the gover- 
nor had taken refuge; and that he had attacked at the 
same time the convent of St. Saviour or the holy 
ground, to retenge himself upon the monks, and to put 
them under contribution. 

According to very exact information, I am able to 

give the following account of the Roman Catholic 

monks of the Holy Lsmd. The number in the different 

convents at this period was, 

40 at St. Savibur'S) in Jerusalem, of whom 25 were 

Spaniards. 
11 at St. Sepulchre's, of whom 8 were Spaniards* 
10 at St. John^s, all Spaniards. 
3 at Ramie or Rama, all Spaniards. 
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10 at Bethlehem, of whom 7 were Spaniards. 
4 at Jaff^y all Spaniards. 

4 at Acre, of whom one was a ^^uiiard. 
13 at Nazareth, 9 oi whom were SpanUrds. 

9 at Damascus, all Spaniards* 

9 9t Ale{^0|^ all Italians. 

3 at Tripoli, Auza, and Latakia, all Itali^i9* 

5 at Lamaca in^Cyi^rus, all Italians. 

3 at Nicosia in Cyprus, all Spaniards* 
Total, 124 monks, of whom 79 w^^ Spaniards. 

It may be seen from the foregoing table, that ^most 
two thirds c^ the monks in the Holy Land were natives 
of Spain. ^ . 

At Seide there ia^ a wnvent for Jrench moQks, but 
there were not any in it s^ that time^ 

There are four other religious hou^s in the East, 
yMdk are without the precincts of the Holy Land, 
namely, that at Coc^tfintmqde, opatainiiig four Spanish 
iitionk$; that at Cairo^ in which are e^ht Italians; one 
at Alexandriaf intmbfiled by twq d the same country; 
and that of Rosetta, coi^ntng one ka&p alsa la all 
fifteen, of whbm four are Sp^iards. 

The chief of ihs monks in the HoJ^ Land has 
generally tjbe appeH^tion o£ very reverend* His| titles 
are those oi Apostolic nunctOy keeper qfth(^ Hol^Landy 
warden qfJkbunt Sian cmd of the most Jipkf Skpulehre. 
He con&rs hc^y orders, ani enjoys the q^scof^ ho* 
Hours and privileges, wi^oyt being a Iri^bop. The office 
is always filled by an Italian, who is etonged ev^ 
three yeairs. This d%nky wasi enjogr^ whw I w^ there 
by a Neapolitan, named Bonaventura di Nola. 

The second chief of the mbnk« is sityM Fkw, and 
must always ^e a Frenchman Tb^sre is be$id^4$ acouo« 
cil called the IHscretory^ whidli Wk ofBii|>Q96jll 4 i^^^ 
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embersy namdy, a Frenchman, a S{)aniard» a German^ 
id an Italian. 

The funds wluch arrive from Spain wrt administered 
r the procunitcH--geaeral, who lias under him a vice^ 
ocurator. These two administrators must be ^)aniaids« 
he funds wluch come from other comUiies are ad- 
linistered by the council. 

According to the constitution, the half of the ex^ 
enses of the convents and churcl^s^f the Holy Laad, 
ught to be paid out of the Spftiish funds, and the other 
alf from the ftmdsf remitted by other nations; but as, ' 
t this period, the other oatiims of £ur(^ furnish- 
d nothing, every demand was discl^rged from the 
>pamsh funds, which were already in advance for the 
)ther chests for more thana miltion of piastres. Unfor* 
tunately three years had elapsed without any remit- 
tances having avriv^d from Spain, so that the pocM* 
procurator-general f(mnd himself in an embarrassed 
situation, which was increased by the exactions and 
oppression of the Turics. 

The convents send in thekr accounts certified and 
signed by all the monks oi the community every nionth 
to the procurator-general, who presents his to thecouaa^ 
cil every four months. This system maintains good 
order and purity in their financial ddministratioa. 

The monks are well-treated^ fed, Bod clodied. Their 
orgaiuzation is excellent, their government prudent and 
wise, smd their conduct stric^y watched* It is on thia 
account that they aro so well looked upon by the Myts- 
sulmen; \mt they are abhorred by the Gt^ks^ and the 
other Christian dissenters^ because these latter would 
vrish to ismuik sde p<i96esaars of the hdy flaoea^ md 
are incea^uody intriguifig against the iLatinsn 
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' The Spanish monks are sent for six years to tk 
Holy Land, and the Italian for three. 

The fixed contributions wluch they pay yeariy to the 
Turkish government in yirtue of existing treaties, arc 
as follows: 

To the Pacha of Damascus . 7,000 piastres. 
To the same, for the convent at Da- 
mascus . . . . 1,000 d** 
To the Pacha of A^e- . . 10,000 d*' 



Totafl, 18,000 piastres. 

They are also obliged to pay extracH-dkialy impoi 
tions, gratificaticxis to the governors, private exactions, 
&c. The mufti of Jerusalem alone has exacted bom 
them forty thousand piastres in the course of eight 
years. 

The convents of the Holy Land must each furnish 
inonks for the service of the holy sepulchre. Fortius 
purpose the religious are relieved every six months, 
which is the period that each of them ought to pass in 
the house of the holy sepulchre. There are, however, 
some among them who remain there several years 
through devotion: the prelate of Nazareth has lived 
there six years. 

I must own that thisT abode, notwithstanding its mc 
lancholy gloom, and th^ wantof air, would be support. 
able, were it not for the vidnity of the Mussulman 
mcMiks, whose windows look into the temple and con. 
vent, and who Being accustomed to ot^m douceurs 
and presents fipom the Christian monks, and constantly 
eager to increase these exactiops, neglect no rticans to 
accomplish their end. Whenever it is requisite to as- 
cend the roof for the purpose of repairing it, their per- 
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siission must be asked. Even their childr^ throw 
stones at the monks. In short, no kind of insult is 
^ared to obligie them to purchase tranquillity. It is with 
I view to annoy them in the very bo^om of thqir <x>n- 
irent, that the cloisters and the church of the sepulchre 
gire. filled with gutters, which in rainy weather inundate 
the edifice, already half ruined, and maintaia a perpetual 
and dangerous damp in places where there is a defec- 
tive circulation of air. 

The greater part of the cloth with which the monks 
are clothed comes fromiSpain and Italy. Their sandals 
are made in the.country, with leather which is also im- 
ported firom Spain. In short, it may be said that the 
Latin Christians, who in former times overthrew the 
whole world to get possession of the holy places, have 
in the present day so abandoned them, that, were it not 
for Spain, there would not exist the smallest establish- 
ment for their reli^on in all th&HoIy Land. France, 
indeed, contributes to their support by means of its^ 
ambassador at Constantinople, but it cannot prevent the 
Turkish governors fi*om holding almost continually the 
naked sword to the throats of the m(^s at Jerusalem, 
with a view to extort money from them, so that they 
pass their lives in a state of continual torture, an^ are 
really and truly martyrs to their zeal. The nuncio, ot 
the keeper of the Holy Land, has the prerogative to'arm 
knights of the order of the sepulchre. 

A^ the establishment of Roman Catholic monks 
in the Holy Land produces great advantages to the in- 
habitants of the country, I do not fear to recommend it 
to the different governments of Europe. The diflferencc 
of religion ou^c to vanish before the eyes of the philo- 
sopher^ who desires the welfare of humanity. This is 
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tiie sentiment which has alwajs influenced me, and 
guided my pen* It would be easy to meliorate the fete 
of these unhappy victims of religious zeal, without 
making greats stenfices. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

T 

Journey to Dftmaseas.— Mount Th&bor.— ^ea of Galilee.*«>Riyer Jordm—Vfil' 
eaniQ Country. — ^Descriptba of Damascus.:^— Sin^ar BaildiDgB.— »Popttlati» 
— Grand Mosqae.-*Bazars or Markets.-*Mana&ctare8. 

Th £ State of my health being much improved during 
my stay at Na^reth, I set out for Damasciis on Wed- 
nesday the 19th Augu^ 1$07| at ope in the afternoon. 
Myself and servants were all on horseback; we directed 
our course to the north, and at a quarter past two ar- 
rived at a small village,, where I took. leave of several 
iiriends who had accomfKuiied mc thiifaer. After liaviug 
made several turns in the mountains; we arrived at 
Can|^, celebrated aa account of the miraculous change 
of water into wine. This town, situated upon the W. 
S. W. side of a ^qpoig mountain^ contains about five 
hundred &milies; the houae's are badly built; there is n 
fine fountain of excellent water. 

We left Canaa, and turning to tfaf N. £. descendeci 
into a valley in which Mount Tfaabor is situated, and 
which we left upon the right hand. This mountain, 
celebrated on account of the miracle of tb6 transfigv^- 
tion of Chri^, is tolerably high, and its summit appears 
to extend itself a little horizontally, when viewed front 
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the side where I was. Here, I believe, the &mous bat- 
tle of Mount Thabor was fought. After quitting the 
plain, we asicended several hills, and leaving the village 
Loubi upon the right, soon discovered the northem< 
extremity of the Bahar Tabarie, or the Sea of Galilee, 
Having descended these heights towards the east, we 
passed near a fine stream, and after having traversed 
Hhettinn, a sttiall vill^e situated upon the slope of a 
mountain, I ordered the tents to be pitched among 
some threshing-floors. It is reckoned four hours jour* 
ney ft*om Nazareth to this spot. I found a superb scor- 
pion in my tent. 

Thursday^ 20th August. 
' We ccmtinued our journey at a quarter past five in 
the morning, in an easlern direction. Being arrived lA 
the bottom of a very steep hill, we had to pass through 
a very narrow woody defile, in which was ^ stream, 
that we were obliged to cross ten or twelve times. 
Upon the right, at the summit of the mountain, which 
is hewn similar to that of Gibraltar, there foraiCTly stood 
a very strong castle advantageously situated; it no Ion- 
ger exists. 

On quitting this defile we found ourselves nearly 
upm the shore of the Sea of Galilee, which is about 
seven leagues long, from north to south, and two leagues 
broad. This fine sheet of water, surrounded by high 
mountains; the atmosphere loaded with large heavy 
clouds, which hardly allowed the sun's rays to pene- 
trate; the celebrated town of Tiberias (in Arabic Taba. 
rie) upon the western border of the sea, renowned for 
its hot and sulphureous waters; with Mount Thabor 
towering above the surrounding mountains, presented 
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- an interesting and animated perspective; enlivened by 
numerous flocks that were feieding in every direction. 
The northern coast of the sea b entirely covored wi^ 
basaltes, lava, and other volcanic productions. If the 
other shares are composed of the same materials, it may 
be inferred that the Sea of Galilee was formerly the 
crater of a volcano. 

In the middle of the nordiem shore, there is ^JDm, 
or lai^ house, already in ruios, which ^leryes as a lodg- 
ing for travellers; ^he ruins serve to prove Aat it was 
built of black porous lava, like that with which this 
coast is covered. There are several plantations of rice 
in the neighbourhood. 

We had hardly begun to ascend towards the N. N. E. 
beft»^ some Bedouins on horseback appeared; they 
hovered near us during half an hour, sometimes afir 
offj at others near, as if they were meditating an attack 
upon us.^I ordered my people to prepare their arms 
and be in readiness for defence; the foe then thought 
proper to withdraw , though my suite was ccmiposed only 
of a servant, a slave, and four fusileers. 

We halted at a quarter past nine in the morning, in 
another ^^zn called En JVebi Jousouf^ that is, of the 
prc^het Joseph, where I found a detachment of Mogre- 
bin soldiers from Acre, and a very fine cistern coaptain. 
ing excellent rain water. 

Forty paces distant to the west of this Khan, are the 
ruins of an ancient cistern, in whidi tradition rdates, 
that the sons of Jacob placed their brother Joseph, be- 
fore they sold him to the mo-chants, who carried him 
to Egypt. 

We set out again, about ten, and ti^versed a dis- 
agreeable ascent, covered with rocks, in a N. N. E. 
direction. Bebg arriyed at the summit, I discovered a 
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icw horizon, the Lake of Houle to the N. N. E. and 
he deep bed of the Jordan. 

The country is more open upon the other side of the 
leight, which we descended by a gende slope across 
cultivated fields, and arrived at the bridge of Jacob, 
Cantara Yaeoubj upon the Wad Jouidan, or river Jot- 
lan, at one in the afternoon. 

This bridge, still in gbcid preservation, notwithstand- 
ing its antiquity, is built of stone, on three pointed 
arches, with an ancient fortress at its western extremity, 
which was then occupied by a detachment of the guards 
belonging to the Pacha of Acre, whose government 
extends to this place. About sixty paces distant from 
the eastern end of the bridge, is another Khan, guarded 
by a detachment of the troops of the Pacha of Da- 
mascus. These two garrisons, though composed en^ 
tirely of Turks, are as little friendly to each other, as 
if they belonged to different nations and sovereigns! 
such is the independence of the Pachas, and the 
anarchy which exists in the Ottoman empire. 

The river Jordan, which flows to the south, is in this 
place about 64 feet wide; it does not appear^very deep; 
its current is rapid and boisterous, and the water good, 
but warm. Both banks are covered . widi reeds and 
other aquatic plants, and arc enclosed between moun- 
tains. As we Mussulmen have a particular veneration 
for this river, I did not fail to drink of it, and to bathe 
myself in it. Another considerable caravan joined us 
here, with a view to travel in safety during the night. 

While pitching my tent on the left bank of the Jor- 
dan, my servants found anodier scorpion, of as handsome 
a kind as that of die preceding day. 

The news of the Pachd of Damascus having set out 
with his troops to go to. Jerusalem, deteroiioed the 
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caravafi to halt for fear of meeting him, as he would 
infallibly have put the camela in requisition for his 



Friday^ 2lst August. 

AU those who were mounted upon horses resolved 
about half past four in the mcMming to go on befcnre^ and 
to leave their camels with the bulk of the caravan. We 
Aerefore set out to the number c^ tihnrty horsemen, 
towards the e^t, up a toilsome ascent, thd summit of 
which forms a flat country, covered with holm and 
other trees thinly planted, but as we advanced the wood 
became thicker. At half past eight having passed a high 
mountain to the left, we found ourselves on a large 
barren plain, and at a quarter past nine we halted to 
breakfast, in a khan which was half in ruins called 
Ktnitri^ where we found some very good Water. 
. We continued our route at half past ten, over the 
same plain, in which, notwithstanding the assurance we 
had received of the safety of the country, we were twice 
alarmed by the appearance of the Bedouins. 

It was pne o'clock when our cavalcade entered 
another small wood^ having passed through which we 
proceeded by a difficult and dangerous road to the foot 
of a village called Sassa, situated upon an eminence, 
where we arrived at half past four, wid passed the night 
in a khan. 

The phlegean fields, and all that can present an idea 
of volcanic destruction, form but a feeble image of the 
frightful country through which I passed this day. 
From the bridge of Jacob to Sassa the whole ground 
is composed of nothing but lava, basalte% and other 
volcanic productions; aU is black, porous, or caf ious;' it 
waa like traveUing in the infernal regi<»^ 
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Besiifes these productions which cover tjhc cdhntry, 
either in detached masses or in large strata, the surface 
of the ground is entirely covered with loose vdcanic 
stones, from three or four inches in circumference, to a 
foot in diameter, all equally black, porous, or carious, 
as if they had just come out of the craten But it is par- 
tieularly at the approaches to Sassa, that the traveller 
meets with groups of crevices, and volcanic mounds, 
of so frightful a size, that he is seized with horror, 
which is inqreased if he allows his imagination to wan- 
der to the period when these masses were hurled forth 
with violence from the bowels of the earth. The holes 
and crevices, which are to be met with continually, 
contain water as black as ink, and almost always foetid. 

There are evident signs that all this country was for- 
merly filled with volcanoes, for we beheld several small 
craters in traversing the plain. 

By a singular contrast this plain in bounded to the 
north by a mountain, whose elevated summit rises to 
the line of perpetual snow, and presents the appearance 
of a perpetual winter above the upper crevices of the 
ancient volcanoes. It is true, however, that at this 
period of the year there was but little snow upon the 
meridional slope of the mountain. 

Saturday y 22d August • 

We were upon our march by^ve o'clock in the 
morning, in a N. £• direction, across a calcareous plain, 
which sloped almost imperceptibly, and along the bank 
of a small river. 

We entered a khan two hours and a half afterwards, 
called Khan Scheik, whefe we breakfasted. Onward 
from this' spot may be traced indications of the near 
approach to a great capital, from the number of toWnS 
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and villagea which are to be seen on all sides. At M 
past eight, having ascended some hills which had 
bounded our horizon, I discovered an immense plain 
to the east, with mountains to the north; I remarked 
one particularly, that was isolated from the odiers, of a 
pyramidical and gigantic form, at the foot of which I 
distinguished the minarets of the mosques of Damas- 
cus among an infinity of gardens. The plain is also 
scattered over with villages embosomed in trees and 
orchards. 

After having taken some few minutes repose at the 
village of Darca, situated among the gardens of Da- 
mascus, which we had entered at eleven o'clock, we 
again continued our journey, and at half past twelve 
arrived at the first houses of the city, called by the 
Arabs, Scham. 

The traveller who approaches Damascus believes he 
sees before him a vast camp of conical tents raised ten 
or twelve feet above the plane of the earth; but on a 
nearer approach, he perceives that these tents are no- 
thing else than an infinity of conical cupolas, serving as 
roofs to all the rooms of the houses in the outward 
suburbs of the city.. These cupolas are white, and are 
nearly of the saime form and size as the dove-houses of 
Egypt, of which I have given a description. 

What can be the purpose of this strange construc- 
tion? Upon examiiiation we soon find that it is very 
useful, and even indispensable. The houses are built of 
earth or of bricks composed of a bad clay and straw 
baked in the sun: and as die winters are very rainy in 
this country, if the houses had flat roofe, or were simply 
covered with tiles, made of the same materiais as the 
bricks, it would be requisite to rebuilt .them every year; 
instead of which haying very elevated cones, the rains 
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do hot cause any devastation, as they fiow almost pe^ 
pendicularly downwards. These cupolas, as well as the 
rest of the buildings, are covered with a coat of reddish 
white niarl, very smooth, which gives them a ^ry 
pretty aspect. 

The houses in^he interior of the city are built with 
more solid nMterials, and have generally two stories and 
flat roofs, as in the other cities of Africa; they have but 
few windows, small doors, and unadorned fronts; this 
appearance, joined to the silence, that reigns in the 
streets, gives a dull and monotonous aspect to the city. 

The streets are well paved, and have elevated foot- 
paths on each side; they are of a regular width, but not 
in regular lines. 

It is genei||^y understood in the eountry, that the 
city of Damascus contains four hundred thousand in* ' 
habitants. This calc&ilation is exa^erated without doubt; 
yet I am persuaded that the population of the city, the 
suburbs, and the gardens, amounts to about two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, amongst whom are reckoned 
nearly twenty thousand Catholic Christians, five thou* 
sand Schismatics, and one thousand Jewish families. 
It is the reverse in almost all the cities of the East, 
which commonly contain many more Schismatics than 
Catholics. 

The grand mosque is magnificent, on account of its 
extent; at the outside of the entrance there is a most 
superb fibuntain, the water of which is thrown to the 
height of twenty feet; around this fountain there is a 
coffee-house which is crowded continually with the 
idlers of the city. 

There is in the inside of the mosque a large court 
surrounded with galleries and arches, resting on square 
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pillarsi In the middle of this coiirt is another fountain) 
with a grove on each side. 

From this court is the entrance to the principal body 
of The 'mosque, which contains three immense naves 
from east to west, composed of arches lightly pointed, 
resting upon large columns and pillars; in each row there 
arc forty, four columns, which are not exactly equal; 
these naves are nearly 400 feet long. 

In the middle of the central nave, which is the largest, 
are four enormous pillars, that support a large cupola 
of stone; the remainder of the mosque is roofed with 
timber. 

The naves are transverse, that is to say, their leng^ 
is at right angles with the line that leads to the end of 
the mosque. % 

In the middle of the end nave is a square place, en- 
closed with blinds, which are opened only during the 
hours of prayer. In this species of presbytery are the 
mehrelj the neonba, two small low tribunes, with large 
korans for the readers, and above them a choir for the 
singers. This place is particularly appropriated to the 
individuals of the Hancffi rite, which is that of the 
Turks. The floor is decorated with the finest carpets; 
the rest of the pavement is partly bare, and partly cover- 
ed with large carpets very much worn. Upon die right 
of the same nave is the mehcreb, for the Imaum of the 
Schaffi rite. 

There is a small wooden house upon the left of the 
central nave, adorned with blinds, gilding, ornaments 
of gold, and arabesque paintings; it encloses the sepul- 
chre of the prophet John the son of Zacharias, 

There are a number of iron and wooden frames in 
the ftfrm of cages suspended from all parts of the roof 
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of the Tnosque^, which are destined to hold small lamps 
during the iUumination nights. 

The other mosques are not worth describing. 

Damascus, like other Mussulman towns, has no 
square or public place. 

The custom of leaving open spaces in the middle of 
cities to air and embellish them, is entirely unknown to 
Mussulmen; the more urgent necessity of guarding 
against the rays of a continually burning sun has occa- 
sioned them to restrict the width of their streets that 
they may the more easily shade them with foliage. 
There are however some tolerably wide streets at Da- 
mascus, principally in the quarter where the seraya or 
the palace of the pacha is situated. This building is so 
completely surrounded with houses, diat the large gate 
of entrance is alone to be seen. , 

The kalaa or castle faces the pacha's palace; it may 
serve to keep the people in awe, but would be useless 
as a defence against a foreign enemy, because it is situ- 
ated in the middle of the city, and has only^one range 
of walls, a little higher than the houses that surround it 
on all sides. 

The provisions, as well as merchandize, are sold in 
the shops placed on both sides of the streets. These 
markets, which are called bazars or zoks^ are very 
abundantly furnished; some warehouses present large 
assortments of the different articles of commerce. What ^ 
a contrast with the poverty and insignificance of the 
shops of Cairo, Fez, and other places, where the mer- 
chant appears to' sell with regret the effects which he 
lushes to get rid of. 

The shops at Damascus are as it were encumbei:ed 
with mercl^dize, particularly the silk warehouses,^ 
which are very numerous, and contain immense stores. 

Vol. IL 2 €t 
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Here may be found the fine cloths of India and Persia; 
but the greatest part of the cloths are manufactured 
upon the spot. These articles are in such great abun- 
dance, that there are several streets of warehouses filled 
with them fit)m one end to the other. There are reckon- 
ed more than four thousand manufacturers of silk and 
cotton stuffs at Damascus; but they do not manufiic- 
ture any linens^ nor indeed is flax cultivated in the 
country. 

The bazars are in general covered with wooden 
virandahsy which have windows open in the upper part. 
They have just erected a handsome one of these build- 
ings in fi'ont 6f the seraya. I perceived here the shop 
.of an Arabian clock-maker/ who was at work upon a 
time-piece. 

I believe that n^xt to thq warehouses of silks and 
cottons, the shops of the saddlers are the most numer- 
ous, and occupy the second degree of eminence in the 
city. I remarked a great quantity of them, in some of 
which wore articles of superior workmanship. These 
two branches of commerce are carried on to a great 
extent here, because Turkey, Eg}'pt, Africa, and Ara- 
bia, consume the silks; and the articles of leather are 
bought up by the Arabs that people the vast deserts in 
the vicinity as far as. Bagdad and Medina, and who 
have no market at which they can buy in preference to 
l>amascus. 

The armourers fornj also one of the principal bodies 
of merchants, although the celebrated m^ufacture of 
Damascene sabres no longer exists; those which are 
now made here are not of superior tenjper to those oi 
Turkey. Common knives are also made here. The 
sabres of the ancient manuiactory pass firom hand to 
hand, and are esteemed very precious. Of course the 
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price of thenl is exorbitant, and depends entirely upon 
caprice. Tlv^ sabres made at Khprassan in Persia are 
the next in estimation. 

Soap-boilers, smiths, and shoe-makers also occupy 
a great number of streets. There is but one glass manu- 
factory, and it produces only coarse green glass. A 
circumstance which proves the immense activity of the 
commerce of this place* is the multitude of carpenters 
employed the whole year round in making cases, in 
which to pack the productions of the soil, and of the 
industry of the inhabitants. Let the reader imagine 
how many of these cases formed of rough boards nailed 
together, a single shop is able to furnish during a year; 
then conceive a large quarter of the city to be occupied 
entirely by these shops; and he will be able to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the enormous number of them 
constructed in that space of time, as well as what must 
be the immense amount of tlie productions of nature 
and art, expcnled from tins rich country; independent 
of the articles which do not require to be put into 
cases. 

The crowd which fills th^ bazars forms a singular 
contrast with the solitude of the other streets of the city, 
^hefe there do not appear to be either warehouses or 
workshops. In all the bazars there are small ovens, 
where they are continually baking cakes and various 
kinds of pastry. The barbers' shops, established near 
the bazars, are Ornamented with arabesque paintings^ 
large or small looking-glasses, gilt inscriptions, &c. 
with a vie^ to draw custom. There are also coffee- 
bouses filled with people at all hours of the day, form* 
ing an assemblage of whites, blacks, mulattoes, and 
every cast of colour, nation^ and religion, £uropeans 
excepted, enjoying a perfect equally and entire liberty; 
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some playing at chess or other games, others smoking 
the nerguiley or Persian pipe. «i 

The bazars contain also baths, which have a magni- 
ficent appearance; the first saloon, which is generally 
large and lighted by great windows looking to the 
street, is covered with a fine cupola of wood, ornament- 
ed with arabesques; round the saloon runs a raised gal- 
lery, upon which matrasses are placed; the persons who 
have just left the baths sit upon these closely wrapped 
up in cloths, and form rather a droll spectacle. There 
is generally a marble fountain in the middle of the 
saloon, and cords fixed at a certain height, upon which 
the napkins are hung to dry. 

There are also several shops in the bazars, for the 
sale of liquors, composed of sugar, raisins, apricots, and 
other fruits. 

The time when the greatest number of people are to 
be met with at the bazars, is from the morning until 
one or two in the afternoon; after which hour the greater 
part of the merchants shut up their shops, and retire; 
but the workshops remain open, and the workmen, 
among whom there is a great pumbei' of boys and ap- 
prentices, continue their labours the whole day. 

The provision- markets rival and surpass in abun- 
dance the bazars for the sale of merchandise. The 
quality of the diiferent articles is excellent, and I firmly 
believe there is no country in the world supplied with 
better victuals; the meat is fat and delicate, the vegeta- 
bles, herbs, and roots are extremely tender; the suc- 
culent fruits are sweet, and of a monstrous size. Game 
of all sorts is abundant. The honey and milk are deli- 
cious. The bread is whiter and better than in Europe. 
In short, it may be said that thb is the best place in the 
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world fir ammal subsistmce. The Arabs bring hither 
vegetables; and die fire-wood, which is obtained from 
the gardens and jdantations, is common and cheap; there 
is none broogfat from the forests by reason of their 
distance. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Waters of nuBMciUi— Ltke HlMiltibe^-Chintiaii«.---Commerae.-»Prodii^ 
■ Climate. — ^Breeds of Hones. — CoBtomes. — ^Women. — Health. --Schools. — 

Pablie Fefltivals.---GoTeriimeiit.n-^PQrtifieatk>]i8.--BedoQms or Aaaze*— Sa- 

laUue. 

Watsr is so abundant at Damascus, that eveiy 
house has several fountains. Those which are construct- 
ed upon the public roads are only used for watering the 
streets. These waters form a multitude of canals, the 
ramification of which is very curious; it was explained 
to me in the following manner: 

The waters of Damascus are furnished by two rivers, 
which, after uniting themselves together, divide into 
seven branches; by means of which, the distribution is 
eflfected to all the quarters of the city. 

The first river rises at the distance of eight hours 
journey westward fix>m the city, in a desert place called 
Barrada by the modems, and Arfana by the ancients. 
The spring is abundant, but the water is of a bad 
quality, and would nor be drinkable if it were not mix- 
ed with that of the other river called Fichee^ ancientfy 
called FarcanUf which rises near a village of that name 
about five hours journey distant on the north of Damas* 
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cus. Its source is not so abundant as the fiHrmer, but 
the water is e^cellait/and perhaps the best in all Syria. 
The confluence of the Cwo rivers takes place half a 
league from the source of the Fichee. 

Both rivers, being united under the name oiBarrak^ 
run to Mak^Tiy a considerable town two hours journejr 
distant from Damascus, where they divide into seven 
branches. I visited this place, and found it one of the 
most romantic that can be imagined; the division of the 
water takes place in a defile among abrupt mountains. 
The third arm, called Barias, runs to the bottom of the 
valley, by the natural bed of the river. The other six 
discharge themselves by cascades of different hcightsoD 
both sides of the Barias. 

The first arm, called Djazzie^ the most elevated of 
the whole, and the most northerly, runs to a pretty little 
town called Salakhie^ a delightful retreat about half an 
hour's walk from Damascus, of which it is considered 
a suburb; here most of the rich people possess pleasutc 
houses. ' 

The second branch, called Tora^ the largest of all, 
waters the whole country between Salakhie and Da- 
mascus. 

The Barias^ or third branch, furnishes water to the 
finest part of the city, that is to say, the new suburk 
where I was lodged. 

The fourth arm, which preserves its name dBam* 
da^ washes the walls to the north of Damascus. It is in 
this water that the dyers wash their silk and cottoft 
They pretend that it prepares th^se articles to receirl 
the dye more readily. 

The fifth arm, called Canavat^ furnishes water to tM 
principal part of the town by thousands of conduits) 
which dilscribute it in diSferent quarters to the public 
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fcmntains, mosques, baths, khans or inns, and private 
houps. Except the Tora, this is the most considerabte 
branch. 

The sixth arm, called AkrabatAy supplies the south- 
em part of the city, and a part of the great suburb caUed 
Meidan. 

The seventh arm, Darari^is about half a league long; 
it is the most southerly, and furnishes the remainder of 
Meidan with water. 

I must observe that all these waters are limpid and 
transparent, except when momentarily troubled during 
a great storm. 

After having watered the neighbouring country, each 
branch returns by difierent points to rejoin die Barrada, 
which empties itself into a lake seven hours journey 
from Damascus. 

This ^ake which is called Bhotaibe^ or Behirat el 
Merdjf may be about seven or eight leagues in circum* 
ference. It has no apparent issue, and hence I am led 
to imagine that there exists a subterraneous outlet, for 
it does not increase in the rainy season, nor does it 
diminish in the dry weather. It preserves the same level 
at the dissolution of the Snows, which takes place in 
March and April, at which period the rivers that run 
into it are considerably swollen. Its water is drinkable. 
There arc a great many antelopes and wHd boars, as 
well as water fowl, to be met with in its neighbour* 
hood. 

Although the water of all the branches of the Bam- . 
da is goqd, the opulent make use of a particular spring, 
produced by the filtering of the branch Tora, the water 
of which is extraordinarily clear, light, and delicate. I 
generally drank this water, although I had a fide fi>un« 
tarn of marble in my apartment^ two in the gar^, 
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three in the offices, a!id others in tte interior bf tJjf 
house. 

The river Barrada washes the southern walls of ''the 
house which I bccupicd, and forms at this spot a sheet 
of water fifty-seven feet wide, in consequence of a large 
mill which is estoblished there, but it is not more than 
a foot deep. 

Damascus contains more than 500 large magi)j£cent 
houses, which may be called palaces; but as their mag- 
nificence is ccmfined to the interior, their fronts being 
in no wise distinguished from other houses, they do not 
in the least contribute to embellish the city. 

The different Christian communities have each their 
temple. There is a Greek, a Maronite, a Syrian, mul an 
Armenian church; three convents of Franciscan monks, 
one cbnq)osed of Spanish oljservantines, and the other 
two of Italian capuchins; all these monks hear the title 
of missionary. The united or Catholic Greeks have no 
temples of tbeji* own; they celebrate tl^ir worship in the 
churches of the three convents. 

The Greek Catholic priests live in a singular man- 
ner) they go among the inhabitants, who provide them 
supper and lodging. In the morning they say mass in 
the house where they have passed the night; break&st 
is then served to them, and they retire after receiving a 
piece of money worth two piastres and a half. It is in 
going thus from house to house that they are maintain- 
ed, and paid by devout people. The Spanish monks 
sojourn at Damascus during twelve years, three or four 
of which they pass in learning Arabic; because they 
confess and pray in that language. They were tolerably 
well treated at the time I was there^ although they had 
su&red niuch in former times. ^ 

The Greek patriarch of Aqtioch ^has his see at Da* 
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mascus; he receives fixed contributions levied on the 
baptisms, marriages, and burials of Christians of every 
denomination, who are obliged to be married in the 
presence of the minister appointed by him for that pur* 
pose. 

There are eight synagogues for the Jews, who, I was 
assured, were at that time very well treated. I observed^ 
however, that the fanaticism of the people of Damascus 
surpasses that of the inhabitants of Egypt* since an £u<^ 
ropean cannot without danger present himself in the 
streets in the dress of his country, but is obliged to 
assume the costume of the East. A' Christian o- a Jew 
^:annot ride on horsback in the town; it is not permitted 
them even tb have an ass to ride upon. 

The number of mosques and chapels is truly incon- 
ceivable, but there is nothing handsome in them, elcept 
the mosqac 2je&iay which is to the north^^west of the 
city, and contains an hospital for the sick poor. In the 
middle of it is to be seen a superb cupola siirroimded 
by several smaller ones, and accompanied by two lofty 
minarets, narrow and pointed like needles, which are 
surrounded by a great number of smaller cupolas. The 
hospital always contains a great number of sick and 
lame poor, who are lodged and fed at the expense of 
the establishment. 

In Damascus there are two hundred merchants per- 
maneqtly settled. The two which pass for the richest, 
are named SektUti, and Mehemed Sua; the capital which 
eachof i&em has in circulation, is estimated at four 
thousand purses, or five millions of francs. 

The commerce is carried on generally by the cara- 
vans; the most considerable of which are, 1st, That of 
Mecca,. whi(4fi surpluses aH the rest, and which used to 
perform the journey once a year, when the cinmm* 

Vol. II, aH* 
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stances of the country permitted it; but, on account of 
the invasion of the \Vehhabites, it is now suspended.* 
2d, The caravans of Bagdad, which perform three or 
four journeys in a year, witli more than 2500 armed 
men each. They ar^ generally thirty days in traversing 
to or from Bagdad; but a courier, mounted upon a 
dromedary, goes the distance in twelve. The caravans 
of Aleppo, which set out commonly two or thr^e times 
a monti), perform their journey in twelve days, whilst 
a courier takes but three. They reckon besides several 
small caravans, which are daily arriving from or setting 
out to Berut, to Tripoli in Syria, to Acre, and other 
places. 

The necessaries of life, though abundant, are always 
at a high price. This arises from the accumulation of 
numbers produced by the great activity of commerce, 
which reigns in this city. The following is a list of the 
prices of provisions in 1807: 

The artal of meat - - - 72 paras. 

The oka of best bread • . 12 

The oka of common bread , • * 8 

The artal of oil .- . - 100 

A fowl .. - - . . 50 

A chicken - - - .25 
The artal of butter 4 or 5 piastres. 

• The weights and measures are the same as those in 
use throughout all* Turkey. The artd contains 600 
drachms, the oka 400, and the ounce 50. 

* Since the Turks have agaip taken possession of Mecca and 
^ledina, the caravans and pilgrimages have been gritdually re* 
cemmencing. (Note of the £ditor.) 
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The money is also the same as ia Turkey. The piastre 
of Spain an4 the dollar of Germany are each worth 180 
paras; but the money of Constantinople gains here; 
since the Turkish piastre is worth 45 paras, and the 
other coins are in proportion. The sequin of Venice is 
worth 410 paras. . 

I rcniarked that the oxen here are very large, but they 
are not employed in tlie works of agriculture. Buffaloes 
however are used in their stead. 

The principal products of the country are wheat, 
barley, hemp; grapes; meschmesck^ a sort of apricots 
which they dry; pistachio nuts, and every other kind of 
fruit. The little silk they collect here is of a good 
quality, the srurplus required for their manufactories is 
imported from the neighbouring countries, as is also all 
the cotton which they use, there being none cultivated 
at Damascus. The produce of honey is abundant, but 
the inhabitants do not know how to work the wax; they 
Kiake only yellow tapers, which are very bad. Sugar is 
obtained from Egypt and £urope, and rice entirely 
from Egypt. 

The fertility of the earth is so constant, that the 
inhabitants do not remember to have seen a year of 
scarcity. 

The labourers or villagers in general are in easy cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding the enormgus taxes levied 
by government, and a thousand other oppressions, such 
as being obliged to board and lodge the troops, &c. If 
under these burthens this claiss of people are rich, wl^t 
would they be under a just and liberal government?. 

The climate of Damascus is mild in general; it is 
not too cold in winter, and although the heat ip summer 
is sometimes very great, it is modified by the freshness 
•f the waters, the ^hade of ^the trees, the disposition of 
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Iht Iiottses^ &c« There are some years m vr{ikhsno\v 
fiiUs in the city, hut it falls every year upon the moun* 
<tains. The winds blow from the east and. west without 
any fixed period, and very rarely from the other points. 
It rains seldom from April to November, but regularly 
and moderately during the other months^ and always 
with a west wind. The thawing of the mountain snows 
generally takes place in April, and sometimes toward. 
the end of March. I have already said that the summits 
of the most elevated 'mountains are perpetually covered 
with snow. Owing to this circumstance, ice is sold at 
a moderate price at Damascus, and renders the use of 
artificial ice-houses unnecessary. The shopkeepers sell 
refreshing drinks composed of and iced by the snow, but 
they are ignorant of the art of making ices. 

The thermometer generallymarked 17^ 3'* to20't 
as the lowest and highest degrees of heat daily. 

I was assured that there were enormous swarms of 
flies, bugs, fleasy and gnats in this city; but I was agree 
ablysurprised to find scarcely any. It appears however 
that there is a species of gad-fly, the bite of which is 
very painful. 

There are but few serpents and scorpions, aad they 
are not very venomous. 

The mules are very good, and the asses excellent, 
like those of Egypt. 

.V I obtained the following, information ccmoeming the 
horses, of which they reckon six difiecent breeds. The 
first, named Djelfe^ derives its origin from Arabia Felix, 
or Yemen. Horses of this breed are rare at Damascus, 
but are pretty eommon among the Arabs in the neigb- 
bourhood of Anaze: Uiey are admirable for speed, are 

♦ 640 PahrcnlwBit. t T7^f ahrenheit 
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the trae horses for batde, very sprightly, full of fire, 
and never appear &tigued; they support hunger and 
thirst for a long' time, are as mild as lambs, not pa$-^ 
bionate, and they never bite or kick. It is requisite at 
all times to g^ve them much exercise and little food. 
They have a lofty stature, narrow chest, and raAir long 
ears. This is not the finest breed, but it is incontestably 
the best; a perfect horse of this breed, as they all are at 
the age of two and three years, costs at least two thou* 
sand Turkish piastres. 

The second breed, called Seclaoui^ comes from the 
eastern part of the desert. What 1 have said concerning 
the breed of Djelfe may apply equally to this; which 
differs from the former only in the place of its origin, 
for the great connoisseurs can hardly distinguish them; 
their value is nearly equal; however, the Djelfl is pre- 
ferred. 

The horses of the third breed, called Oal Mefki^ are 
perfectly beautiful: they do not equal the two first for 
their swiftness in running, but they surpass them in 
figure, which presents the fine proportions of the An- 
dalusian horse, which they much resemble. They are 
the true horses for parade, and very common at Damas- 
cus. Tiiey come from the neighbouring deserts; theif 
ordinary price is from 1000 to 1500 piastres. 

The fourth breed, which they distinguish \}y the 
name of Ocsl Saln^ is as similar to the OxbI Mefki^ as 
the breed Seclaoui is to the DjelfS^ that is to say, these 
two breeds are so nearly equal in beauty, that none but 
skilful veterinarians can distifiguish them;xonsequendy 
their price is generally from l<ltoO to 1500 piastres, 
when tiiey are without blemish, and three or four years 
old. - ' ♦ 

Thefiffli tutedy known by the name of 0(el Tridi^ 
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is very common; it comes from the neighbourhood ot 
the city, and furnishes fine and good horses; but it i^ 
r^qaisite.to try and know them well, for there are maof, 
vicious ones found amor^ them; th^y have nottheex* 
cellent qualities that are admired in ^e preceding 
breeds, but are reckoned good; and when three or four 
years old, generally sell for 600 or 800 piastres. 

The sixth breed, which comes from the neighbour.! 
hood of Bassora, is called Ooel Nagdi; it is accointedi 
excellent, aqd if it does not surpass those oiDjelfe^ 
Seclaouiy it at least equals them. Horses of this bred 
are little known at Damascus, and connoisseurs asser. 
that they are incomparable. Thus their value is arbi- 
trary, and always exceeds two thousand piastres. - 

There are very few black Arabian horses, the greatt 
part are dapple gray, or bay brown. 

The dress of the inhabitams of Damascus is a mix 
ture of the costume of the Arabs and Turks; the Ara 
eloak .with large stripes is very common. The Kaoiil 
or the high Turkish cap, is worn only by the Turks. 
or very rarely by the Arabs, who generally cover their 
heads with a red cap of a monstrous size, which hangs 
more than half a foot behind them, and covers the back 
erf tlieir necks; a shawl of striped muslin or silk, passing 
round the head beneath the pendant part of the cap, 
produces a whimsical and awkward head-dress. 

They also wear a species of shirt or cloak of a nar- 
row-stripped black and white stuff, exacdy similar to 
the Dfilabias of Morocco, except that it is loaded wiili 
an embroideiy of different colours behind. 

The women go offt covered from head to foot witli 
large coarse white cotton veils. They wear also enor- 
mous pantaloons. - ^ 

Those of high rank are extremely discreet and 
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aiodest. They preserve with grace and delieacy the 
lignity which belongs to their situation, but the lower < 
)rders are very free, and even dissolute. AH wear a 
iiandkerchief of transparent silk, generally yellow with 
lowers painted upon it, that covers the whole of the 
Face, and with their immense white veils, gives them 
the appearance of walking spectres; but many of theni 
throw the handkerchiets over their forehead, so that 
their faces, like those of the African females, are only 
covered by their veil, which they open and close at 
pleasure. This freedom procured me the means of as- 
certaining that the women of Damascus are generally 
pretty, and some truly beautiful. The^r have all a very 
fine and fair skin, with a good colour. 

The race i$ much handsomer than it was formerly. 
In Damascus we meet with none of those chlorotic fe- 
males so frequent in Jerusalem and in Arabia, nor any 
of those gipsies with the tanned complexion of the other 
countries of Africa; nor those dirty, bloar-eyed, dis- 
gusting children of Alexandria, and of so many other 
Mussulman nations; nor again those parched, copper- 
coloured, and black men of Africa and Arabia. Among 
the women and children are to be seen some celestial 
countenances. The men have a masculine aspect, a fine 
colour, and are well proportioned, robust, very fair.* 
In short, they are quite diflferent people from those of 
Africa and Arabia, with the exception of the inhabitants 
of Fez,^who difier least from them. I observed several ♦ 
women who, notwithstanding their ungraceful cover^ 



* In this description of Damascus, as in several other parts dt 
my travels, I have to make my excuse to those authors who speak 
ui a totally dilTcrent mamier. I relate what I have seen with my 

own eyes. 
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ings, contrived to manage their drapery adroitly, and 
walked with all the grace of European ladies. 

There are very few swarthy, lean, and really ugly 

persons of either sex to be met with at Damascus, ex 

; cept the Arabs of the deserts, who come aecidentallj 

upon btt^ness, and who in form and costuine exactly 

resemble the miserable natives cf Hedjaz« 

The people of Damascus commonly enjoy vciy goo3 
health, the \fomen in particular are seldom ill. i believe 
that the general affluence, a regular conduct, a quie; 
1^, moderate occupation, with the use c^ hot battis, 
. produce these ha^^y effects. The only endemial diseas: 
of the country is a malignant tertian fever, which, i[ 
not well treated, degenerates into obstructions, dropsy 
or quartan fever. The ordinary duration of lives at Da 
mtsctis is from seventy to eighty years, but scnne attaii 
one hundred. 

It is witb difficult that the plague introduces itse 
into Damascus. It has only appeared four or five times 
and then fecWy, .during the space of twenty faurycarb 
and fi3f ten ye^*s it has^ not re-appeared at all. When 
the plague is^ brought by sea, it is least disastrous, oc- 
casioning bnt few deaths; but ir hen it is introduced 
. from Aleppo, it is very destructive, and carries off many 
victims. The inli^itants, however, take iwl precautions, 
a^ I was astonished to see them preserved from this 
scourge when it. exe^^iscd its ravages at Aleppo. Tte 
* . earavTOs,'trawBers, effects, fee, were expedited or re- 
ceived daily without any ca?alibnary measures, and 
Damascus had escaped this destructiv<^ eviL This 
groves that actual contact is not ^alc^ sufficient to 
communicate the plague, and ths^ there must bcB^- 
wxse a combiiuikion^ of ^rsooal wd^ Ipcsi f^sposing 
causes. 
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I found here two Frank or European physicians, mik 
others who were natives of the country, and an infinity 
of empirical adventurers, male and female, as in all other 
Mussulman countries. 

Tht country being peopled with industrious labour- 
ers, and active merchants, triflers cannot makeafortiino 
here; hencb there are but few magicians or soothsayers 
at Damascus; add if by Chance a new one arriv^s^ he 
soon discovers that he is not likely totiei^ great advai* 
tag-es. 

There are twefity large schools for chiklreiy^ otid a 
great number of smaller ones. The principal bftoidiefl 
of education are taught in five of the schools, but thesid 
studies are confined, as in all other parts of Turkey, 
to the kiiowlcdge of religion, which comprcheiids at 
the same lime their course of legislation ox jurisprUi' 
dence. 

There are, besides, lectures and public e^tplana^ions 
daily given at the great mosque, and in some othqrs» 
These instruction^ are given hy about twenty doctor^ 
of law, respectable for their quaUti«$ md kiidwledgiS} 
but it may be said thift there aft. but two or thre6 
among thai nnitiber Who &t (rufy learned ift their ^toi 
fessidn. 

The lo^er orders of ped06 enjoy hi general an tusf 
compfetef^(^; ibefe Bic nfol ma^ny poor to be dein, and 
rarely any beggaf^ If thci^ a^e but few blitld pMsoM. 
to Jbe nfiet ^ith iti tte j^feets,^ there is on thfd mh^ hand 
an ififinity <}f indSvMusds w1k> call theinselves sa^^ts, aiid 
i!p^^ as mad«f$6n 6f idldfSi «^ith A vle# W ^tract ffa6 
veneration of the public. On the occasion of marriages, 
eircuwreiisionsV aiW idBerotey Ae pdopfemiake ^ery little 
pai^ade or^ fyltmAtfi ixM 1M vdijr rid»f ntoftd at 4H. Tte6 

Vol. IL 2 S 
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Christians celebrate their marriages with more pomp 
than the Mussulmen, 

During the nights of the Ramadan the mosques and 
streets are illuminated, the people come and go, but al! 
is tranquil, and there is no noise of any kind. With the 
exception of this, I do not believe that the inhabitants 
of Damascus have\any pdblic festival of consequence. 
. Nptvvithstanding the advancement of civilization in 
this city, and though the subsistence of the greater part 
of the population depends Upon the manufacture and 
commerce of linen and silks with which they are almost 
all dressed, there was a numerous party which wished 
for the arrival of the Wehhabites.* They are, however, 
aware that these sectaries consider the use of silk, to- 
bacco, &c. to be sinful, and that by their religibus prin- 
ciples they would raise insurmountable obstacles to 
manu&ctures and commerce. 

The government of die city of Damascus, and a large 
extent of country to the south, as far as Halil or Hebron, 
beyond Jerusalem, and northward to the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo, Is in the hands of a Pacha of the Grand 
Seignior, who, as well by the extent of his govern- 
ment, as by the noble charge of the safe conduct of the 
great caravan to Mecca every year, under the title of 
Emir-d-Hadj, or Prince of -the Pilgrimage, enjoys the 
highest consideration at court, and is looked upon as 
one ofthe first dignitaries of the Ottoman empire. 

The fixed revenues of this padhalik arc estimated at 
four thousand purses or five millions of francs; but the 
imports, [H^sents, and concessions, increase the su/n 

* Yet when the Wehhabites approached the city subsequentlf 
to the visit of Ali Bey, the inbabitanta defended it.with courage 
(Note of the Editor.) 
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considerably. TKe Sultan had at this time just entrust. 

ted to him the government of Taraboulous or Tripoli u 

tSyria, which is not less considerable. 

I In the whole extent of territory which he governs, 

lithe Pacha has perhaps five or six thousand Turkish, 

I Mogrebin, and o^ier .soldiers under his orders; but at> 
this period being on a tour for die purpose of collecting 

I the tributes from the .south as well as of quieting the 
disturbances at Jerusalem, he bad with him, it is said, 
an army of ten thousand men. 

During the absence of the Pacha, the city is govern- 
cd by the mutscSmmy.mo&ccr of the first rank. 

The other functionaries are the mollahy or the chief of 
the civil tribunal; the kadif or ecclesiastical judge; the 
tnouJHy or chief interpreter of the law; .the aga of the 

janissaries; the capicoul aga^ or governor of the citadel; 
and the kiahia bey^ or pacha's lieutenant. 

Damascus is surrounded by waUs with towers and 
some ditches; but all these works are half in ruins, and 
not in a state to with$tand a regular attack; besides, the 
exterior suburbs surround the wall on all sides. 

The true defence of Damascus consists in its gar* 
dens, which, forming a forest of trees, and a labyrinth 
of hedges, walls, and ditches, for more than seven 
leagues in circumference, would present no small im- 
pediment to a Mussulman enemy, who wished to attack 
tlie city. , 

Among the tribes of Bedouins that inhabit the deserts^ 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus, the most consider- 
able is that of .^naz<; the prince or grand scheik of 
which, js called Fadde. This tribe inhabits the desert 
to the east of the city, and extends itself to the neigh- 
bourhood of Qagdai. I was assured that all these Arabs 
had adopted the reform of Abdoulwehbab* 
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I visited the vilbge of Salakhie, sit Ivfaidb ^ inhab^ 
tents of Pamascus have their pleasure bous^s^ Iti 
tolerably large, has two great public markets; aad at 
Infinity of bouses and gardens scattered over the sun 
founding country. It is situated at the fmt of th 
TOountainsi northward of Dainascus, and is truly a del 
lightful spot. ll 



CHAPTER XXL > . 

* Joornej to Aleppa— Oeseription of the Rhan8.-^aravan.r— Tadipor or Fsl- 
mynu— Town of Hoins.-— River , Orootes.—* Town bf Uania.«— FreeciW cf 
Manners. — ^Noetonial Renooonter.— Ajxival at' Alep^— Ileairti qb tkt 
■t Town. 

Availing myself of a caravan that wns going to 
Aleppo, I mounted my b(H*se and left Damascus on 
Saturday the 29th of August, at foqr o'clock i the af. 
temoon. Having proceeded for mpre tl^n ^n hour 
trough gardens, I advanced along ^ plain towards the 
K. E. on which are several villages, and at eight arrived 
at a khan, called Khan Khossier, where 1 joined the 
caravan. 

Sundatfy 50th Jtigust. 
We set out about three o'clock in the morning, to- 
wards the £• N. E. over the great plain of Damasqus. 
Two hours afterwards we entered a defile, which is 
ss^d to be dangerous, and is terminated by some ruins 
C|f an ancient work, and by a cisten) iin vhich water is 
generally found. 
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Afiisr having passed over the mountains, we trav<H^« 
ed another large plain in a N.N.E. direction, in which 
is situated the viUaga of Cotaifa, where we arrived at a 
quarter before eight in the morning. This village has 
several gardens, ^nd a mosque, which, though small, is 
very pretty. I\ rested there during our stay at Cotai^ 
until ten in the evening, when we resumed <pr route 
to the northward. • 

Monday^ 31if August^ 

After having ascended several small hills in differed 
ditections, we arrived a little before midnight at Khan 
Aarou&, which is falling to ruins. The village of Ma^ 
loula lies a league to the west of this Khan. 

Continuing our march to the N. N. £• across a flat 
country intersected with hill»and deserts, we arrived at 
Nebka at eight in the morning. This town is well situ? 
ated, and may contain about a thousand families. There 
are several gardens find excellent water. 

All the country on this side of Khan KhoSsier is en- , 
tirely ca! areous^ scattered over with round stones of 
the same nature, and entirely destitute of vegetation 
except some patches of grass. 

. The natives were spreading a rumour that the Arabs 
of Anaze, having marched against the Wehhabites, had 
taken from them a certain number of women, young 
^rls, and children, and that they had brought them 
into this country to sell them as slaved treating them - 
^ infidels, unwprthy to be Mussulmen. I had been 
told at Damascus that the Ana:ses were thQ friends of 
the Wehhabite^i which mdde me prenum^i that this 
waip was Qarrie4 cm by another tribe or canton of 
An^?is, a cpnsWcrqJljle natioui or perhap^t that *thw 
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was a new war which had commenced between the two 

nations. 

■ * 

Tuesday^ \st September. 

We set out at half past four in the morning towarda 
the N. N. £. by a good level road, and halted at Kara 
about stff^n. This place contains 300 families^ and is 
situated inik fine position upon a height, with some 
gardens. It was formerly more populous; the bad go- 
vernment is said' to have been the cause of its present 
depopulation; half of tlie houses are felling to ruins. 

The country through which we had just passed was 
entirely barren, like that of the preceding day. 

The caravans always stop in the Khans, which art 
situated near the towns and villages, hs for myself, I 
h^ lodged the preceding day at the house of a Christian 
husbandman, and this day I lodged at a Mussulman 
husbandman's. There is a character of candour and 
goodness among these inhabitants which pleases me 
infinitely* Their houses are remarkable for their extreme 
cleanliness; and they themselves are in comfortable cir. 
cumstances, well dressed; and not in want of any furni- 
ture or utensil that is necessary for the service of their 
household. I remarked i^ particular, that they have a 
great abundance of pretty little Turkish mattrasses and 
cushions, these articles seemingly constitute their prin- 
cipal luxury. 

Having ofteif spoken of the khans, it appears^to me 
necessary to give a description of the buildings of this 
kind which I met with in Turkey. 

A khan is a quadrangular edifice, having sometimes 
towers at the angles, and is crowned with hatdements 
in die same manner as a fortress. These monuments 

arc mpce or less considerable* Their usual size is about 

/ • 
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133 feet on each side. In the ioterior they consist 
generally of two courts surrounded with stables. Some 
have a mosque, or simply a chapel, in which travellers 
pray; and there are others that have dwellings. I be« 
lieve that all the khans have been built, by order of 
government. 

These establishments are always open. The caravan^ 
and travellers enter and go away, without saying a word 
to any one; in short, without asking permission, or 
taking leave oh their departure. Every, person stays as 
long as he thinks proper, without paying the smallest 
contribution to any body. 

So fine an institution in the Turkish empire is an 
effect of the principle in religious morals, which ^es- 
tablishes as cAie of the indispensable obligations of a 
Mussulman, that he shall exercise hospitality towards 
all travellers of whatever nation or religion. In conse- 
quence of this principle, there are khans in all places,, 
peopled as wqU as desert, where the traveller has to 
halt. Those that I visited are very well built of stone, 
some evon with an architectural embellishment; but as 
they are all very ancient, some are going to decay, and 
I believe that they will never be repaired. Tlus strength, 
ens my opinion that the period of Mussulman glory is 
entirely past. 

Our caravan was composed of nearly three hundred 
beasts of burden, as weU mules and horses as camels 
and mbes. There Was, however, a greater proportion of 
mules, and ialmost the whole of these aniniab were from 
Aleppo. The mules, diough not large, are strong,, 
courageous, and very lively. The asses are of ain inter- 
esting species; they have very long legs; and^bodies as 
laige as those of mules. They s^e equally liveljr and 
ooarageooS) and are hardly to be distinguishod trsipi 
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Aem except by their large earsj which they always car- 
ry erect. Both the mules and the asses are commonly 
black; they try to outstrip each other in speed. 

There was a great number of travellers, womin and 
children of both sexes, with us. 

From information which I received it appears, that 
Tararboulous or Tripdi, i§ almost exactly to the west 
<xf Kara. Baalbek, a large city in ruins, is situated at 
the distance of a day's jouriiey W. S. W. from hence. 
At an hour^s distance towards the west, is the river 
Cafiara, which empties itself into a lake. At the distance 
of twenty-two hours, or three days journey ea^ward, is 
Tadmon or Palmyra. This city, once so &mous, is 
tvtti now half as large as Kara; that is to say^ it may 
contain five hundred femilies^ In going to Palmyra, 
fravellers stop the first day at the village Haoitarirm^ 
^nd the second at that of Kariteinn. The Arabs of 
Anaze, distant two days journey towards the S. E. ex- 
tend their dominions and incursions as fiH* as Palmyra. 
There does not exist any tribe of Bedouins between 
them and Kara. A man upon a dromedary gdes to Pal* 
inyta in less than a day. 

JF'ednesday^ 6rf §eptend>er. 

The caravan set out at half past three in the morning, 
ascending and descending mountains in a N. | N. W. 
direction. We arrived abouft six at a group of hfiuses, 
looked upon ^ a: fertress, and called Kalaat elWridj. 
It eontaihs sonde Inhabitants and cattlei. 

Two hours oftcrwai^ds we aitivfed at a ^6t T^hfeh is 
Said t6 be d^gdrdus. It k 4 defile cotnirtSir^ by 
MjghtS, ♦jpbtl #Meb thtfrd at htirtn& htatpt «f slfdiiti 
itt ih6't6tta di' parap«S> tdiictr ^rt stipi)0$l^d to kv6 
h^n efected hf the tobbett. Alf |Iie ^taed^ tfieit fae^ 
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longing to our caravan ascended the heights, which 

border the road, and remained there under arms until 

the whole of the caravan had passed; from hence, is 

seen at a great distance to the north, the village of Has- 

sia, where we arrived at a quarter before ten o'clock in 

the morning. We had passed near a khan, which was • 

falling in ruins, at a short distance from the village. 

The whole country from Damascus is a barren desert, 

in the midst of which stands Hassia, a miserable village^ 

containing however a fe^y small gardens. 

» 

Thursday^ 3d September* . 

A little before one o'clock in the morning, we re- 
sumed our march towards the north. Three hours 
afterwards we passed a small village; then turning to. 
wards the N. | N. W. we arrived at Homs at half past 
eight. 

We had traversed a round-topped mountain, with a 
very gentle declivity towards the east; from this emi- 
nence, bounded on the wesl by the high mountain- chain 
of Lebanon, we discovered a vast horizon. The whole 
country is deserted; but we began to perceive a reddish 
earth, of a different quality from that which I had re- ; 
marked the preceding days, and covered at this period 
with small parcl^ed plants. The soil seemed susceptible 
of good tillage. 

At sun-rise we found ourselves suddenly enveloped 
in a thick fog, which disappeared in about te;n minutes 
as suddenly as it had risen. 

The women in . this country are generally provided 
with a long pipe, as well as the men. I tlys day per- 
ceived one of those belonging to our caravan; seated 
very gravely on her horse smoking a pipe four feet in 
length, with her face completely uncovered* Shie was a 

Vol. II.'-. ^ 2T . ^^ 
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girl about eighteen or twenty years of age, handsome 
ais an angel, but the use <rf the pipe rendered her hide. 
ous in my eyes. 

Honis is a considerable town. It is said to contain 
from 25 to 30,000 Mussulmen, and 300 Christians, but 
no Jews. There are a great number of mosques, with 
high detached minarets, according to the Turkish cus. 
torn; two Schismatic Greek churches, and one Syrian 
church; also bazars, or markets, well supplied and filled 
with people; large coffee-houses jiot less frequented; an 
alcaisseria or market for silk stuffs; one large dnd several 
, small khans. The streets are well paved, but the houses, 
though' built of stone, present a dull appearance on ac- 
count of their black colour, for the material is uniforml] 
basaltes or trapp. In short, all the various characteristics 
may be observed at Homs which ser^ire to distinguish a 
great city. 

The inhabitants seem to carry on a very active com- 
merce. They have very large harvests of different 
grains; but they obtain their oil from the coast, and 
their rice from Egypt. The provisions and water are 
good; but.the bread is made in cakes as in Arabia. The 
water that is drunk comes from a fountain; that of the 
wells is not drinkable. 

The river Wad-el- Aassi, which is the ancient and 
celebrated Orontes, flows at about half a league to the 
west of the city, and supplies a number of canals which 
serve to water the gardens. 

¥he governor, the kadi, and all the officers of govern- 
ment arc native Arabs, to the exclusion of the Turks. 
This city is dependent upon the Pacha of Damascus, 
who iioininates the Schcik el Beled, or governor of 
Horns, from among the natives of the city or tcrritorj'> 
coutbrmably to the constitution of the country. 
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The ij^IIsf of the. city arc surrounded by a, spaqtj 
forming innumerable burying; grounds, which indicat^ 
the great population of this place. Towards the souths 
upon an isolated mountain, which h|^ the appearance 
of the ruins of Alexandria, stands a fortres3 of ^ very- 
ancient date, with a number of cylindrical tpwers, ad- 
vantageously situated, but now half in ruins. 

The position of the city is equally good. It is a little 
elevated, very airy and healthy; consequently the plague 
has committed no ravages here for the last fifteen years; 
and whilst this scourge desolated the city of Aleppo, 
the inhabitants of Homs were not affected, notwith- 
standing their active commerce with those of tliat place, 
and their want of precautions to shun the contagion. 
On .witnessing such things, one is tempted to excuse 
in a cenain degr^ the fatalism of the Turks and Arabs, 
which is the cause of therr heedlessness in this respect. 

There is at Homs a door, some remains of walls, 
and two tpwers, \yhich are the ruins of the abode of the 
ancient Greeks. 

Taraboulous is distant three days journey from Homs 
towards the W. S. W. The first day, travellers' halt at 
Hadidi, the second ^t Scheik-Aaraschi. 

To go to Palmyra, it is necessary to go first to 
Hassia, ^d from thence to follow the route alrjeady 
pointed out. It is reckoned four days journey fron^ 
Homs toLatakia. 

Fridatf^ 4th September. "' 

The caravan resumed its march at half past two in 

the morning, in a northerly direction. We left the little 

village oiDeddet Teille upon the right about five, an4 

entered Rastan at seven. : ^ 

The country which we had traversed was as elevated 
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as that of the preceding evenii^. the plane ortlt is more 
vasty aittd there is ao almost unbounded horizon towards 
the east, terminated to the west by the chain of tfcha- 
non, tlie ascent iB which commences at two leagues 
and a half distance fij)m the road. The second and most 
elevated range of mountains is covered with §now« 

Although the greater part of the soil is uncultivated, 
it is composed of a fine vegetable earth, and is covered 
with the same parched*up plants, which I have already 
inentioned.^ 

Rastan is a poor village, inhabited by husbandmen, 
situated upon the edge of a frightful precipice, the foot 
of which is washed by the Wad-el- Aassi. When seen 
from above, this river appears narrow; it makes in this 
place a current from the west to the nordi-east^ across 
a narrow and deep valley. The villagl stands upon the 
right bank of the river. AU the houses are built of black 
trapp, as at Homs. The ploughs are made of wood 
^ without any iron. There was a period, without doubt, 
when this village enjoyed a degree of grandeur; of this 
I fouiyi several vestiges in the numerous fragments of 
marble columns, enoraK>us blocks of gpnite, and ruins 
which indicated the last period of Hecompositiqp. The 
whole a{^ars to have belonged to a very distai^ period. 
Ma]r not these ruins be of the' same date as those of 
Palmjrraf May not the important position of this point 
have been chosen formerly as a military station? I can- 
not decide the question,, for want of materials to enable 
me to make researches. • 

I descended at sun-set to the bank of the river, where 
the caravan was encan^>ed> and went to visit a khan, 
which is a fine building, a mill, and afterwards a bridge 
of eight Of tea arches. The river b intersected by large 
and weIl*coiistructed banks, that serve to supply the 
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iill with water, which falls with much violence. The 
k^ater is good but turbid* I •presume that the meati 
►readth of the river may be about fifty feet; the current 
5 rapid, and the borders are marshy. The bed is «o 
ery deep, that its waters cannot be of any Use to the 
djacent land, which remains uncultivated and barret) 
or want of irrigation.. 

Saturday, Sth September. 
We continued our march at midnight, leaving the 
iver upon the right, and ascending the elevated plane, 
iirected our course to the north, with some trifling de- 
i^iations. After having again descended by a gentle 
slope, we entered about five o^clock in the morning 
the city of Hama, situated at the foot of a small hill, 
which we had just passed; and we crossed the Orontes, 
which flows though the middle of the city, for the 
second time. - 

Hama is a very considerable city; its population is 

said to be double that of Homs, and may therefore be 

reckoned at eighty thousand souls, but I believe it 

amounts to near a hundred thousand. The situation is 

charming, particularly on the side of the jnincipal part^ 

which is situated on the right bank of the' Orontes, 

upon the upper plane of the ground. The remainder of- 

the city descends in the form of an amphitheatre to the 

side of the river, and ascends in like manner on the 

other side upcm the Jeft bank, where it extends con- 

siderably, and encloses a mountain of some height in 

its precincts. In short, the extent and aspect of H^ma 

announce a city of the first order; and I cantipt reihun 

from expressing my astonishment, that it has not more 

strongly attracted the' attention of traveBers and geogra^ 

phers, whose descriptioi^ and maps had hidiertoled 
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me to believe tiiiat both these cities, Homs and llama, 
were only villages, a littje larger than the others. 

There are many houses entirely built of ^toiie; the 
greater number, however, have only the lower part so 
constructed, whilst the upper part is of brick work 
covered with white marU There are several in the outer 
suburbs which are crowned witli conical cupolas as at 
Damascus. 

The streets arc in general narrow and irregular; but 
the principal ones which form the bazars, sixe tolerably 
straight and wide, several of them are eatirely covered 
over. 

The bazai-s are numerous, and abundantly furnished 
with provisions and merchandize. The crowd, of per- 
sons in them is sometimes immense. There are several 
handsome and well frequented coffee-houses, and many 
mosques with lofty nainarets; but all those which I 
visited, are small, being composed only of a narrow 
coi^rt, with a fountsun or reservoir of water in the mid- 
. die, ^ rapge or two of arches resting upon pillars, 
whei:e the mehreb or tlie niche for the Imaum is placed, 
9S well as the monbar or the tribune for the Friday 
prayer. 

The river, over which are two bridges, forms a most 
interesting picture. It;is enclosed between houses and 
charming gardiens. Its water bounds in cascades over 
nun^arous dikes, placed one above another across the 
river. The intention of these embankments or dikes, is 
to direct the water upon several hydraulic wheels, some 
frf whic^ fire nearly thirty.twp fec;t in diameter. These 
ivjieeif ferye |o r^ise water from tho-river, and are so 
^^U cg^rupted^ tt^t &r from producing the noise and 
ti^ tkesqme flacking, which arise gotierally from ma- 
^hkm 9I Ibif kindj they emiti cm the cxxxteary, ex- 
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tremely sweet and grave sounds. The water is conveyed, 
raised by these means, to its different destinations by 
aqueducts supported upon arches; one of which 1 par* 
ticularly eitamined, and it apipeared to me very hand«* 
some. They are without doubt the remains of ancient 
times, but it Is praiseworthy to have preserved them 
from sharing the general destruction which has reigned 
in the couhtry. 

The water raised by these means is conveyed tb4he 
different mosques^ and to other parts of the city. The 
remainder waters an infinite number of gardens, situated 
in the suburbs, upon the left bank of the river. 

Almost all the inhabitants of Hima are Arabs; there 
are but few Turks. I saw some Christians and^Jewsj 
but I do not know their precise number. There is a 
great proportion of Arabs of the Desert, who wear the 
costume of Hedjaz. 

The provisions are good, ^nd the fruit and vicgetable^ 
abundant. The meat is not of so good a quality. The 
bread is made like the Arabi&n cakei^. The water of 
the river, though rather turbid or whitish, is nevefthc^ 
less good. 

I remarked among the inhabitants the sam^ inclitia* 
tion for commercial dealings as among those of Horns 
and Pamascus. There are manufactories of every kind 
on all sides; at the Aleaisseria, which seirves ^^ bazar 
for the silt: stuffs, there are considerable assortments. 

There are some edifices at Hama built in the Eu- 
ropean taste, with large windows. 

Upon my arrival in the city I thought I was entering 
a large hospital. The men, women, and eUidreh, during 
the Hot months, almost all sleep in the streets, ui)o6 
terraces, or before the doors of the houses. As it was 
still early, I observed the greater part were steepfcig &i 
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perfect sDecurity; others, who jvere already aivake, look- 
I ed at me as I passed, withput giving themselves the lea->t 

I uneasiness; some were dressing theniselves leisurely, 

and the women attended to their toilette with the samt 
liberty as if they had been in their closet* I had an op- 
portunity of remarking many heavenly cpuntenaiicfs 
among them. In reflecting upon this custom sball it be 
said that the manners of these people are extremely 
depraved, or entirely innocent? I dare not attempt to 
decide the question, as I staid a very short time at 
Hama. In the house where I lodged were several 
wcmaen, ugly, it is true, who came and went freely, and 
even entered my apartment unveiled, to do the house- 
htdd duties as the servants in Europe; one of them, Hiio 
•was somewhat of a coquette, wore a large golden ring 
three inches in diameter through the right cartilage oi 
the nose. The costume of these wpmen is a large blue 
or white cotton shift, surofiounted with an open cafitan, 
without ^ belt/ They add to these vestments, rings, 
collars, bi^celets, ear-ri^:g$, necklaces, * ornaments for 
the hair before aiid behind^ and in short such an infinity 
of jewels and trinkets, diat when a woman of rank 
walks, she makes as much noise as the mules in the 
south pf Europe^ that are constantly loaded with small 

bdis. r 

' This city is under tfie dominion of the Pacha of Da. 
mascus, ^nd is governed by an Arab of the country, 
who is i:mninated by him. 

I remarked a school here of a new kind. Two old 
4^tors sat in a mosque, the one opposite the other, 
^ving each a paper in his hmd. A third old roian, who 

^ was pkKsed between them, exercised the functions of 
moderator. The two antagonists mutually attacked 
each other widi scholastic arguments upon law pwnts, 
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and when they got too warm^ the third imposed sikoce. 
A numerous cu-cle of auditors Ii9tened to t^ discus- 
sion, which served them for a lesscm. 

As the waters of the river cannot ascend to the upper 
plane of the country, the aridity of this desert forms a 
singillar contrast with the verdure and beauty of the 
lower plains, where irrigation is practicable* 

Sundat/j 6th September. 

We continued our march at half past two in the 
morning, and crossed several hills to N. N. W. We 
passed a mosque to the right about sun-rise, and turn* 
ing afterwards tp ^he N. N. E, arrived about eight 
o'clock near the last remains of an ancient city, which 
by tradition is nxmeid Litminn. Among a heap of ruins 
I perceived a fine fragment of a cornice of red granite, 
several pieces of columns, and the remains of a grand 
aqueduct. About eleven o'clock, we entered the Khan 
Scheikhoun, which is at the footof a village situated 
upon the declivity of a hilL 

The country which we had just traversed is a con- 
tinuation of the barren desert of which I have spoken. 
The village resemMes a large group of bee-hives, on 
account of the conical cupolas, which cover all the 
houses. The water used here is obtained from the wells, 
and is very good. 

Monday J 7 th Septembef. 

We continued our journey towards the north about 
four o'clock in the morning. The country presemed 
numerous undulating hills in the fore-ground, termi- 
Bated by the high mountains towards the west, from 
which we were dsdly receding. 

We passed near some ancient ruins wliicfa wer^ia 

Vol. II. 2 U 
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tlie bit slate of dMompositioou There were also acTcnd 
weUs of excelknt water^ each wi& a handaraab atoae 
stair-case to descend to the bottom. Altboi^h the whole 
coontiy is desertedt the soil is composed oi a fine red 
Tegetable earthy and oaicareou^ rocks. 

At half (last moe we arrived at Marray.atomfcoB- 
taining about two thousand faaniltesi alt the enti^nqp of 
which I saw several handsome stone tombs, each form* 
ing. an elevated nrnuscdeum, surrounded by five, or six 
steps* 

Marra is the last eky in this direction^ under the go- 
vernment of Damascus; which extends three leagues 
fiirther towards the north; so that tfus.pachalik may be 
eonsidered as a kingdom, from the Desert of Egypt to 
the gates o{ Aleppo. 

I was lodged in a chapel, and I had my bed placed 
by tiic side of the tomb of the s^imt, who is very much 
fevered. 

* - 

Tuesdayy Sth September. 

It was half past three in the afternoon, when we be* 
gtti our march toWards the N. N. £• There «^ two 
iroads from Marra to Aleppo. The principal one, which 
is much frequented, was then occu^bd by the troops of 
the ancient Pacha cf Alqipo, and as my Arabs ^ued 
to meet him, we took the other road which goes to the 
right, and is deserte^. We passed through a vilh^ at 
sun-'Set, where there was a khan, and a well, at which 
we obtuned a su];^y of water. Continuing along the 
road we turned towards the N. £. and £. N..£. about 
half pa^ eight in the evening/ and M nine w€ traversed 
a large douar, composed of tents, huts, and some 
houses. 
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Wednesday^ 9th September. 
The night was dark, and the ground wet with a heavy 
dew, which prevented us from discerning any thuig at 
ten paces dbtance. I was at the head of the caravan,- 
with eight or ten Arabs on horseback well armed, 
having before me the mule which carried my papers, 
and which I did not entrust to any perscm durii^ the 
night* We were proceeding in tiiis order when, sdx>ut 
two o'clock in the miming, we discovered, at only 
twenty paces before us, a troop of horsemen. There 
was no longer time to withdraw or to stop. I immedi- 
ately cried out, " Out <rf the way, out of the way,** 
The Bedouins answered with the same cry. We con- 
tinued our march with our sab:es in hand. My mule 
was already in the midst of the enemy's troop. Several 
armed men belonging to the caravan ran to me; one of 
whom, who was at tea or twelve paces behind me, 
fired his gun at random, and the ball whizzed past my 
left ear. AU this took plaee in less than a minute. The 
Bedouins seeing our formidable disposition, thought 
proper to retire. After saluting us, they continued 
their journey, no doubt respecting our force, for 
their party consisted but of twenty persons armed with 
lances. 

We foitewed the road towards the E. N. E., and 
halted at half past four in the momuig, upon the barft: 
of a canal near some farms, where they were threshing 
the 'grain. 

We set off at ten o'clock in the same direction, and 

crossed some hflls of calcareous rocks, upon which 

were plantations cX olive trees. We Altered Aleppo at 

^ee in the afternoon. 

Thb city, called H^eb by the Arabs, has been the 



but utifertuniitdf it does not posaieflstttf fiver <tfstieasi, 
fl6 that the inhaiktants h«ft no other irata'tibn that of 
ividls and cisterns. 

There ase many vest^^es of ancRnt moiimients to 
be: a^en in all diese viUages^ and I presuflK thirt die 
great nnmber of cisterns* which exat^ are <tf tbe same 
ditto. At every step are to be found fragments of cor- 
nices and odier architectural ornaments, mingted with 
rott^ stones, which m>w Berve for ^closures to the 
lands, as also fragments of columns, which we used to 
cover die wells. It is thus that the hund of time, lAways 
more powerful than die vain eS&rts 61 num, returns t» 
nature diat which art had raised up fiom it. 

&mday^ 27th September. 

I set out towards the west at half past five in tbe 
incoming, md quitting the great plain atxHit six, ^iter* 
ed a very fine cultivated valley. The hills on each side 
were crowned with dive trees. 

I had to traverse a difficult defile about seven o^clock, 
and after ascendbg and descending hiUs, entered at 
tilne upon a wide vaU^qr, in which the town Armana is 
rituated. We halted an hour afterwards near a fountain 
at the side of a garden, the water cf which is excellent. 
These mountains c^ banen rocks have exactty die same 
aspect as those of Jerusalan. 

^ Whilst we were at breakfast, six young girk pre- 
sented themselves in the inside of the inclosure of the 
garden. It might have been said that they werie the 
chosen of the countiy, they^were so very handsome. 
Hieir faces, angelically fair, were embdlished fy the 
finest eyes in the world. The hedge of ^>ms which 
isieparated them fronius, appeared to render diem more 
bddi for they uncovered aacid covered their ftcesat 
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dve^ pieoffe. I taonrked that tfaejr weie Mt at dl be. 
daubol a&'the ffoatt» of Afiicai they \uA ooly a litde 
black round dieir eyes» I sent them a packet of am-* 
feetioury, mtid they Anew me a nosegay, (a pmtty be« 
ginning to a comaiice this); but I could not entundy 
make out dieir coalunie^ vi^ich I wished much to have 
asceitamed. At eleven o'clock we parted, the beat 
friends in die world, and I continued my jcmmey. 

We had first to ascend a voy rugged hill surrounds 
ed witii precipices, die summk of which we attained at 
noon, from whence I discovered the hdEie Canamrt, 
about three leagues and a half distant towards the N. 
N. W. Being arrived at the foot of the mountain at one 
o'clock, among plantations of olive trees, we i»-q>ared 
our arms, because the Turcomans and the troops of 
Koudmuk Ali the rebel Pacha,, who was near Scand* 
roun or Alexandretta, were making incursions into the 
country, and extending their ravages as &r as this i^pot. 
We arrived about three o'clock upon the right bank of 
the fTad el Aassi or Orontes, near which, there is 9 vil- 
lage called ^mzf. 

We traversed the river, which is not more than a 
hundred feet wide, in a boat, which not being caulked^ 
was leaky on all sides. One man steered it with a long 
pole, whilst another was continually occupied in baling 
the water out of the boat, with a large scoop; but as all 
the efforts of this man did not suffice to throw out the 
quantity of water which entered this wretched bark^ 
the two boati^ were obliged, after crossing every 
time, to drag it to land and to upset it, with a view of 
getting rid of the water which still remained. To what 
period of nautical knowledge must these poor fellows 
be referred? Having reproached this modem Charon, 
(whose white and venerable beard was not at all inferior 
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10 that of the steersman of Acheron), upon the bad state 
of bis vessel, he tpld me that he expected a new one 
from Antioch; but having wiffned him that he ought 
always to have a provision of pitch add hemp to keep 
it in good order, since without those articles, the new 
on^ in a very few months would not be wortli much 
more than the did one, he appear^ quite astonished, 
and received this advice as a thing of which he had 
never heard before. Aft^ a moment's silence he told 
me he should profit by my counsd, which appealed to 
himexceHent 

We encamped upon the left bank of the river. The 
water is so tranquil at this spot, that it is hardly possible 
to disoem the' direction of the current, udess some 
floating body be thrown into it. The greatest d^th is 
four feet and a half. The banks are clayey, covered with 
the slime of the river, and are sixtei^n feet in perpendi- 
cular height. There is an abundance of fish in thb part 
of the river. 

Monday^ 2Hth September. 

I commenced my inarch in a northerly direction at 
four o'clock in the morning, and proceeded along the 
base of several mountains. At seven I passed a bridge 
of a single arch over a brook, and having crossed it, a 
man brought me a fish more than a foot Ic^g^ which 
had just leaped out of the water upon the sand, and was 
still alive. 

The road lying towards the W.iLW. I traversed 
another bridge about half past seven^ which was thrown 
over a brook similar to the former. These brooks flow 
into the Oroptes. Having arrived about eight o'clock 
at a fine running spfing, I halted to breakfast. 

About four miles to the north, of this spring is the 
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BaAar Oa^marty or the Lake of Antioch, whidi m 
brined by several rivers, and the waters of which dis» 
:barge themselves into the Orontes, 

After reposing three quarters of an hour, I passed 
'ound one high mountain, and traversed other smaller 
3nes, still following the banks of the Orontes, which 
has at tihiese different points the same imperceptible 
current, and the §ame breadth. Turning afterwards 
towards the south I entered the gate of the ancient 
Antioch about half past eleven, and after having pro- 
ceeded during half an hour among kitchen g^uxlens, in 
the vast compass of the ancient walls, I arrived at the 
new City, the governor of which, a Turk of the country^ 
gave me a lodging in his house. 

Supper was served up after sun-set. The repast being 
ended, the governor rose first, and casting his eyes by 
chance towards the heavens, he perceived a comet. He 
told me of it, and we looked at it together, but all the 
rest of the persons present were afraid, and trembled; I 
succeeded, however, in calming their minds., 

The governor, named El Hadj Bekir Aga^ a very 
estimable personage, loaded me so much with marks 
of affection and civility, that I had not a moment to 
myself; he was incessantly with me. 

Immediately after my arrival, he sent an order to 
SouaidiCf which is the nearest port, to prepare me a 
vessel to take me to Tarsus. The reason which obliged 
me to make this traverse by sea, was the danger of 
going by land, the roads being then infested by the 
brigands of Kouchouk Ali. 

Antioch, called by the^ Turks AntoMoy is a city 

which contains fifteen thousand Mu^sulmen, three 

thousand Christians of various rites, and a hundred and 

fifty Jews* The Greek patriarch of Antiodb was at this 

Vou 11. fi X 
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pdHoA ta Damascus, and the dadiolit pBtrfattxAi in iSat 
mcHHitains. 

Modern Antioch occupies bnt a smaU part of &e 
bite of the ancient city, of which die vast Ime of wall 
' i^till exi^s, and attests its fofmer grandeur. The walk 
enclose a space c^ more than half a league in diaro^er, 
tttid encompass several mountains with itacieirt fertifi- 
tations, which extend down to the phan. They are rf 
stone, half ruined, and are flanked witih towers at ua. 
equal distances. The ancient gate by wUdi I entered 
is magnificent, but it throatens to fall every moment. 

Before I entered by this gate, I saw upon my left a 
mduhfoin, tlie lower part of which is perpendieulariy 
steep, and presents the form of the front of aa edifice, 
With a square door, well cut in the n»ddle, as also 
several windows hewn in the rock, with die same per- 
fection, which appeared to indicate some cavjerns verj- 
ttiteresting to the antiquary. The mouwtains endoaed 
Witiiiin the walls have also at their base some perpen* 
dicular steeps, from which run several stieams. 

The streets of Antioch are narrow, but they have 
very elevated foot-pavements on each sWe. The taboses 
dttie of stone, and have a sombre and monotonous ap- 
pearance. They were the first that I had seen covered 
with filcs since I had left Mecca. Every thing mdkates 
that tMs is a veiy rainy country. The ii^bitants nix 
snow with water to cod tiieu- beverage. The climate is 
colder than at Al<^po, where no snow falls. It ap^iears 
Aat the ^>rincipal product of the countey is silk. The 
ivater and provisions are good. The Arab cakes arc tbt 
onJfr sort of tvead used. I met several wcmien upon my 
arrival who were perfect beauties. 

The governor of this eity, who is dependent upon 
the Pacha of Aleppo, iias ^ nu^ificent suite; during 
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(he ahort <iittft I 9taU there/be appeared to oie to 1^^ 
Ihe cxnintry in very good order. 

' Tuesday, 29th September. 

It was iicx>n when I received intimation that the ship ' 
Wais ready* I wished to leave immediateiy» but I was 
obliged to stay till the next day. 

In tlie evening after supper^ a French officer in sl 
Tartar's dress, coming from Constantinople to go to 
Persia, presented himself at the governor's house, and 
believing^ that it was to me he ought to address himself, 
he lodged a complaint against a Tartar, who did not 
furnish him quick oiough with the horses necessary to 
continue his route towards Aleppo. After having tran<- 
quillized him, and pointed out the governor to him, 
I arranged the thing, and oflfered him my services* 
He went away afterwards quite satisfied with his re- 
ception.^ 

Wednesday y^Qth September. 

Having bid adieu to the honest governor, I set out 
at eight o'clock in the morning, and having crossed 
the Orontes upon a bridge, I followed the right bank 
at a short distance from the river, ascehding and de- 
scending mountains, and making a thousand turns, 
which {M:^evented me from observing always the exact 
direction of my road. I believe, however, that it was in 
general towards the W.S.W. 

I halted about ten o^clock in a district planted with 
very fine gardens, and after continuing my journey in 
tt^ same direction as before, { arrived about two o'clock 

* This officer was Mr. Truilhier, commandant of artillery in 
the army of the aoath of Spain. (Note of the Editor.) 
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in the afternoon, at the landing place of SauakHe^ upon 
* the banks of the Orontes, at a short distance from the 
sea* 

The countiy which I had just traversed is deligfatfo^ 
intersected with mountains and valleys, and entirelj 
covered with the finest vegetation, and most charming 
groves. The road, though bad, re^mbjes rather tho 
alleys in a well planted pleasure-garden, than a high- 
way. It is intersected at every step by streams of limpid 
water, brooks, or small rivers. The valleys are covered 
with gardens and plantations, among which I particu* 
larly distinguished the 'white mulberry-tree, which forms 
little arbours entwined with vines, pomegranate and 
other fruit trees. Numerous herds of cattle of all kinds 
covered the mountains, and part of the valleys. The 
majestic Orontes, enlarged by the waters of the LaLe 
Caramort, and by innumerable brooks, flows gentiy in 
the midst of this charming landscape. In short, every 
thin^ in these delightful spots announces the vicinity of 
the abode inhabited formerly by the beautiful Daphne, 
The landing-place of Souaidie consists of five or six 
huts, and a small house inhabited by some custom house 
officers. 

I embarked in a sloop at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and arrived an hour afterwards at the mouth of the 
river. The sea was very rough, and the bar of the river 
covered with raging waves. The heavens were obscured 
by heavy clouds that covered the horizon. The sloop 
received some alarming shocks in traversing the bar, 
before it arrived at the ship, which was, kept out at 
sea, from dread of nearing the land during the rough 
weadier. ^ 

We set sail the instant I was on boai^d, although the 
itfind was contnoy. 
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Thursday y 1st October. 

After having sailed the whole night and day with 
diflferent contrary winds, our vessel crossed the mouth 
of the Gulf of Scandroun, and came to anchor near 
the land upon the coast of Caramania at eight o'clock 
in the evening. We passed the night on bosurd. 

Friday y 2d October. 

We had hardly landed in the morning, when a num* 
ber of pbrters, with mules and camels, always in readi- 
ness upon the arrival of vessels, in the hope of being 
employed, surrounded us, and seized upop oi^r persons 
and effects, disputing and fighting among themselves 
for the honour of accompanying and escorting us. It is 
true that their eagerness is not destitute of that per- 
sonal interest which is every where the prime mover 
of men. 

At a short distance from the sea*shore, is a village 
called CazanUe^ very remarkable for the singularity of 
its construction. It is composed of about a hundred 
huts suspended on four poles at an elevation of nine or 
ten feet; each hut is composed of a simple trellis- work 
of sticks and reeds, and resembles rather a bird's nest 
than a habitation for men. They ascend into them by 
means of a clumsy ladder.^ 

I remarked another village a little farther off, much 
better constructed, and much more interesting. It is a 
dtouar inhabited by Turcoman shepherds. The huts are 
small but extremely pretty, and built upon the ground. 
Each is composed of three treillages four feet high, 
covered with a roof of the same kind/ in the form of a 

• See Plate. 
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cylindrical vault The trellis- work at the sides is cover. 
ed with reeds, thatch, or branches, and the roof vrith 
rikins. One side, which remains idways open, is gt. 
nerally shaded by a kind of awning.* There are only 
women and children to be seen in the viBage. The men 
are tending the catde in the pastures. The women, 
however, do not remain idle. They are occupied in 
making butter, cheese, and cleaning their dairies 

The costume of these women consists of a white 
shift; a close bodied garment, with tight sleeves, ge. 
nerally made of cotton quilting; a white cotton petticoat, 
and a handkerchief round die head and neck. They an 
all fair, and some among them are handsome. Those 
that have a child at breast, work with it bound upon 
their back. They have their faces uncovered, and though 
Musst^lmen they appear to forget that the law docs not 
permit this liberty. The children are well dressed in 
shirts, jackets, and coloured turbans. 

The inhabitants of this cantcxi, known under the 
name oi Turcomans ^ are as formidable iii arms as they 
«ne good, mild, smd honest in their social relations. 

After marching along the sea shore towards the north- 
eaest during three hours, I entered Tarsus at half past 
ten in the morning. 

I had met a considerable number of buffdoes and 
camels upon the road, loaded with pack-sackKes of 
diflferent colours. 

Almost all the men wear a white shirt and drawers, 
and a close bodied garment with tight sleeves; others, 
a little jacket without sleeves, bound round tbem by s 
belt; a high and' pointed white cap, surrounded by > 
tarban. They wear generally large blac^ boots. 

^ Sec Piste. 
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Taiws or Tmsis (for it is pronoCinced both t^ys) is 
a UA&tahlf large town> the houses of which are extreme* 
ly ugly, beii^ buttt of earth* It is sitaated ia a hufpt 
plain sunounded with gardois not &r from the river ia 
which Alexander the Great nearly perished whilst baihi- 
ing. It was in the neighbouring plains^ east of the town^ 
that he vanquished the unfortunate Darius. 

There was at this time but a single European in the 
place, and te was a Frenchman. 

Cotton and sBk appear to be the principal bmndiea 
of^Gomtnerce. 

Tlie ^ain M in torrents all night. 

Saturday y 3d October. 

I adt out at seven o'clock in the mornings first in a 
north-east direction; but half an hour afterwards, having 
traversed the river of Tarsus upon a bridge of diree 
arches, I turned directly to the north, and followed the 
»me direction the whde day. 

Beif^ furived about nine o'clock at the extremity of 
the plain, I had to climb several hib, on quitting which 
I entered upon the chain of Mount Taurus, composed, 
as fio: as I could judge, of horn rock ai^ tmpp, some- 
times grouped in enormous masses, sometimes in thin 
strata more or less oblique, aiui at others in very 
elevated points, formmg a combination of perpendicular 
prisms, and presenting die appearance of crystallisation; 
in faiDt, what is any primitive mountain but a colossal 
crystaUizadon? I dM not perceive the least trace of 
granite or porphyiy. 

This part df the chain is covered with supetb forests 
consisting chiefly of oaks, cedars, cypresses, and len- 
tisks. From every thing wfaidk presented itself to my 
view this day, I was |ed to presume that the high moun-^ 
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tHins of the Isle of Cyprus were at a very remote period 
a continuation of Mount Taurus. The [acturesque 
landscapes, the magnificent points of view, the supeib 
cascades formed by water as transparent as crystal, 
which charmed me on every side, made me regret my 
inability to enjoy these enchadting prospects, except in 
passing. 

' On gaining the highest eminence I perceived a very 
ancient and magnificent causeway, constructed with 
buge square stones upon a horizontal plane, along tbe 
summit of the mountain towards the south, and (emu- 
nated by a triumphal arch, simple but noble, ^ upper 
part of which was be^nning to fall in ruins.* This 
ardb may be considered as a large balcony, that entirely 
'con^mahds the plains which were the dieatre of the vie 
tory of Alexander over Darius. Hence there is occasioQ 
to presume that it was raised in « honour of the co&- I 
queror. The causeway also is beginning to decay. I 
remarked upon the northern extremity, a rock cot in 
the form of a pedestal, upon which in f(Niner times there 
has probably been an inscription, but it appeared tome 
to be completely efiaced by the inexorable hand of time, 
which sports with all the eflPorts which man makes to 
perpetuate the monuments of his pride. 

After having made a short halt about three o'clock 
at the side of a fine spring, we arrived at halfpast four 
at the road which goes direct from Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople, which we had not dared to foiloW on 
account of the rebellion of Kouchouk Ali. This great 
road appears to have been formerly ver3r good, bat 
is now wholly out of orden We arrived at the post- 

♦Sec Plate. 
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bouse at Diaide about seven in the evening, where we 
met five Tartars who had each left Aleppo before os. 

Sunday^ 4th October. 
I was desirous to set out »rly, but it being the cus» 
torn of the Tartars to set out late, I did not leave Diaide 
until six o'clock in the morning. 

Our road toy to the N.N.E* umil half past ten in 
the morning, when it changed to the N»W* I halted 
at six in the evening at a post-house in a miserable 
village called ffadimschliy which the Turks called 
Ouhukiscla. 

In proportion as we advanced towards the N.W. the 
part of Mount Taurus which wewcrc traversing b^a 
to lose ipa beauty^ wd at last presented nothing but 
bare rocks, tha summits oi which to the north were 
povcred with snow* We had marched during the whole 
day by the side of several rivers, and springs of de- 
liqioujs water. We had found ourselves at thf ee o'clock 
in the afternoon in a country a. little more level and 
open, and at five wt had i^tssed near soukc vilbges sur- 
rounded with gardens and vine^ and as it was tl^.time 
of the vintage^ the inhabitants invited us to eat some 
grapes, and made us a present of seyei^l baskets filled 
with this delicious fruit. 

We had met during the day several troops of camels, 
which were of a:diSerent species from those of Africa 
and Arabia; tibeir fore legs are shorter and thicker than 
&e hind ones; their necks are stouter, and the whole of 
the fi*ont of their bodies is thickly covered with wooh 
We bad met also several bands of Turcoman shepherds^ 
What a difference between them^ and the Arab ^cp- 
herds! The men, women, and children, are all perfectly 
iveU5drfi$aed; the cameh, which carry their effects, and 
Vol.. 11. 5 Y . 
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the treillages of their huts, are covered with very fine 
Turkey carpets. They appear really to enjoy all the 
ea^ and pleasure of a pastoral life. It is among these 
people e^lusively tliat models should be sought of 
those shepherds so often song by the poets. 

Monday^ Sth October. 
It was near eight o'clock when I set out towards the 
N. W. over a country consisting of barren hUk, and 
afterwards over a wide uncultivated plain; at eleven 
o'clock I passed through a mkiefable vilU^^ tte houses 
of which are small and built of earth; four hours after- 
wards having crossed a river by a bridge, loitered 
Erehliy a town situated in the middle ^f a very fine 
district intersfpersed with g^ens, on the left bank of 
the river, which runs to the n^x^A^east^ and not upoQ 
the right bank, as indicj^d in the map of Arrowsmith. 
This town is tolerably large, but the houses are ugly, 
and constructed with earth or bricks dried in the sun; 
as is the case throughout all Caramania. The gardens, 
on the other hand, are very fine, and yield much firuit, 
particularly large and excellent pears. The i^proacb to 
Erehli on the north is a superb alley planted with lofty 
poplars, and refreshed by canals on each side. 

Tuesday^ 6th October * 
We left this place a little after seven in the moming, 
ih a northerly direction, ^nd * traversed some 1^ 
meadows covered with cattle, among which were many 
buffaloes. I remarked some small circular houses with 
flat roofs. After nine o'clock I left at my right hwd the 
village of Hartan, atuated upon the left bauafc of a small 
river. 
X Passing from thence to the W.N. W. and aftd^^^ 
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towards the N.W. over vast plains as barren as the 
mountains which encompass them oif both sides, I ar- 
rived by two o^clock in the afternoon at a salt pit 
formed by a large ditch that ssurrounds sPsmall isolated 
mountain of earth; the w^ter that enters the ditch eva- 
porates by the heat of the sun, and leaves behind it a 
very white marine salt, which they transport upon their 
camels to the surrounding countries. 

At half past three o^clock I entered the town of 
Carobig-nar where I halted; It b a pretty large place^ 
but ill built. At the foot c^ a small mountain as barren 
as the plain which surrounds it, there is not a single 
garden or tree to be seen, with the exception of two 
poplars wliich are in the to\vn; this is the more as- 
tonishing, as there is no' want of water in the plain. 
The mosque here has a fine appearance on the outside; 
it is composed of a large cupola surrounded by other 
smaller ones, and two stender but lofty minarets. There 
is a fortress upon the. mountain. 

In this place, as in other towns of Caraniania, is a 
large edifice which may be compared to a temple with 
three naves, round which are several chimneys. It is a 
sort of khan destined to lodge the caravan of Mecca. 

Of Ae five Tartars whom I met at Diaide, only 
one had gone on before, the others travelietJ along 
with me.' 

As I could not endure the short and uneasy trot, 
which is their customary pace, I was obliged to walk 
my horse,' and take a long trot or gallop alternately, 
when I found myself four or five hundred paces behind 
them, whkdi fatigued me much less tban the short trot 
of Uie Tartar horses. 

It is weU known thfit there are relay-posts established 
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throughout all Turkey. We therefoie changed horses 
once, and 8oinetime& twice every ds^y.- 

In order to be free from the cares df travelling, it is 
Customary toiniq^in widiaTartar^ who undertakes all 
expenses upon the road, sudi ashorses, lodgii^, and 
provisions, far a stipulated sum of money; one half of 
which is paid to him at the montaat of departure, aod 
the oAer at the end of the journey. 

I bad agreed to give my Tartar 660 (uastrea^forfD/ 
journey, from Aleppo to ConstmitifK>|rie» and he far- 
nidsed me with a horse for mys^, another for my slave, 
and a third for my baggage; independent oS ail ex« 
pensesfor provisions, leering, and accidental charges, 
whidi were also at his co^. 

Wedm^dny^ 7^ OHeber. 

We set out at hilf past six m the mori»Bg in a 
western cBreetiiin, acTDSS die s^ne desert plain. lar- 
rived at Ismil at one o'dock, where we halMl, though 
it was but a pocn* pboe. 

I observed sevend^ weib iipon this road, wUdi had 
each a stone staircase that descended to tbe watrr^s 
edge. I descended one whidi had fifty steps, and found 
the water very good. The plmn, wi»(^ consbts of clay, 
does not present a siiEigle tree. 

7%tr$iay^ 8th Oetoier. 
We continued our route at three quarters past five 
in the morning acro» die same plain, going first to t|ic 
W.N.W. and afterwaids to die N.W. About half p«* . 
eight we traversed a kind of wood, Which intersects the | 
plain, and is nothing else than a great space cof^ 
with reeds, rushes^ and ^ler marshy plaMs^diftf^i^^ 
heights, interwoven tc^ther^ but in some places rising 
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to the height of twelve and even thirteen feet. After 
having crossed this marsh, we continued our route td- 
yfmcds the west, over the ssnie p}aiki, and at two o'clock 
in the albemoon made our entiy «^to Konia^ ike capital 
of Canunaoia, the anciant i^oniam* It is situated at die 
western extremity of ih»is»^ desert plaip, and at the 
foot of a idiain of low mcmofsiKis which bound tlie hori- 
zon to the west; thofe are several gardens on.the south 
side, asalso some few on the north. All that I saw of 
this [dace gave me but a poor idea of it, though it is 
the residence of the Pacha of Caramank. It encloses 
vast cemetmesy wheie each tomb b marked fay a rough 
stone sevjen or cigbt;&et h%h, rath(nr more than a foot 
broad, and four inchtt thick, placed vertically; themuU 
tiplicity of these rude monni^ients, which cover a vast 
space, have a painfid effect on the cdsaerven The houses 
are built of earth or Jbricks baked in, the son, as in the 
poorest villages. I remarked only one large house of a 
fine aiqpearance, with large, kiod^es or belvideres, and 
large windows on the four sides of the building, but 
even this was built of the smr fluteriab as the others. 
The inhabitants pretend that thi^ e<)ifice, which, on 
account of its size (md fonp, might b^ adled a palace, 
was bu^t by a masi who, in the Im^ of the Christians, 
had learned akbemy, or the art of making gold, and 
had become by these means extremely rich. Why did 
not diose infideb taacfa me so usefhl an art during the 
time I lived amoqg dMSm? If they had^ however, I am 
very sure that I should not haie em|^yed my trea* 
sures in building a house at Konia. The edifice in 
question was used as a hos^tal for the pooi^. I remark- 
ed ako the outiMde ^f three mosques, which have an 
equally magnificent ippe^uranoe, with large cupdas, 
and tall slender minarets. 
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The lower part of the town is enclosed by high walls, 
flanked with square towers, and lined with fine lai^e 
hewn stones. There are some Turkish inscriptions upon 
t|]|em» but the work is of Ghrecian construction, as may 
be dearly proved by the Kons and other figures, which 
are sculptured in difierent parts. 

Upon entering the city, I ^ercdivai several children 
of different ages, all very pr^, widi oonplexiims of 
the lily and rose, finely formed, and weii dressed. On 
seeing them I coukl not he^ remarking and praising 
the superior care and attentioa of Ac women of this 
country, and painfoUy reeoUectiog the ladolence of the 
women of Egypt md Ars^m, whose chiUrra are^ dis- 
gustingly dirtjr. 

The bread eaten at Koi^, a^ wdlas in all Cm- 
mania, is*made in cake^ risout a foot in diameter, and 
a line or a line and a half in diickn^», bo as to resem- 
ble tlie wafer cakes in Europe* They are eaten whilst 
soft, and they so-ve to vm^ up a fowl txr meat as ^Q 
as a sheet of paper. 

Throughout all Carammki they make uk of carts, 
the wheels of which are made of planks^ but well 
mounted.^ . 

It must have bera remarked by ^ account I have 
given of my route, that between Ismil «id Kpnia diere 
are not any of the moumains pointed but in tfie map of 
Arrowsmith. In other respect Ms map of Asia Afinor 
appears to me to be well exeouled, and tl^se slight ia- 
accuracies may di8sq[qpewr in a new addttkui. 

Friday^ 9th October. 
I left Konia at eight o'clock in the momingi ^ 
directed my course to the N«£, and N. along the plain 

• See Plate. 
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at the foot of the mountains. Two hours and a half 
afterwards, I began to ascend some hills, and after 
gaining the other side of the mountains, I arrived 
about half past one at their.nordii^m extremky, whence 
I proceeded westward to LmRk, a K^e viifaige situated 
upon a height among the moiinta^ins, where I arrived a 
littip before three o^lod&. 

Thepaitof the mduntaiDs which I had just crossed 
is composed q£ clay and hcn^ stone in thin perpendicu- 
lar or unequally IncJined layers, witbout any trace of. 
vegetation, exceptsome pordied lmi:MEU5eous {dants and 
shrubs, in the ne^^faboui^iood Gi Ae viUage, where there 
are some gaidi^^ atid S^e water. ^ 

One of the Tartcnrs wIid acdompanied me being in- 
disposed^ we were obliged to dackenotir march. I was 
desirous, however, to arrive at Constsoitkiople as soon 
as possible. I therefore o^g»^ 100 piastres more to my 
Tartar if he would enable mse to arrive there on or be- 
fore Simday, the 18th of the month. I was very sure, 
notwithstanding the promise he made, that he would 
not be afade to keep Ms word, on account of his habitual 
laziness* He was accustomed to go to bed at seven 
o'clock in the evenixig* Yet I was dbliged to. wake him 
every morn^g ^tfive, and without this precaution on 
my part^ we should have performed each day very short 
jouniie& This carelessness, indeed, was not peculiar to 
turn alone, the other Tartars were not less indolent. 

According to myobaervations, and the direction of 
my route, it is easy to perceive that Ladik is not to the 
west of Kema as the maps indicate. 

This villi^e must have been formerly of much im- 
portance, from the immense number of magnificent 
remains which sdU exist; such as capitals, pedestals, 
two stone causeways^ and some Greek inscriptions. 
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SiUurday^ IQth October. 

l^A out rixHit.vevm o'clock in ihemor&bgi&a 
W«N.W. directiQf^ aioross^aofme hilb; thra turning to 
the west tipcm a kvei obuMry^ I pasBed dmmgh Ka- 
deDkban, a village a 1^^ Imtgcr than Ladik^ about nior; 
and at h^f past etevoi erosseiia teidge, undbar which 
floivs a river of veiy d^r vnter. At one^'i^k I halted 
witli my soite at Mifukmt a smdl vitla^ nnouoded 
with gardens, at the foot of the WDynsiam* 

Seeti^ that, notwitfwaartiiitig thf^frnmiae of lay guide, 
our march was too :«icwito eaaUa meito atabieai theap- 
pointy time, I d^mitenedto pis^iahiiMa 
get him punished, if fac^iid noj^ wmanan diUgeace. Fear 
operated upon him. more pdworfoUy Aaitialefcsthid 
done, and fitmi^tafe day lie ti!^sin to hartn the march. 
ImmedMlK^ ^rfksr dinncir ejich'fasan mounted lus 
horse, md wjb Mk Mqiiiaii. at two in the afiemoon. 
After haying> tmv«iMd a diver* that einq)ties itself into 
a kkeat a short distance to the north, and more than 
half a league in diamoft^y tfaft weather became so cloody 
thsU I could n(^ poasihiy diafiomr m what direction ^ 
proceeded. I jc^lged, bMre|v»r, that we were journejr- 
ing genendfy lowaids the west. At half pa« five «<^ 
were at the viUi^ Aikitkhan, befond whiqli tfaeie 
is a smaU rhn^ that we had to^oross^ BBxar- jj^B^ 
when we passed mar sevesal i^gfo^ at leugtb^ ab^ot 
n <partc»* past e^|^, we anmed H AI^Mer^ ^^ 
town an tfai^ slope 6f a moimti^, so aj^undanl in V^V^' 
that their waters fiarm a steamlet, »d wmixB^^ 
small rivicr in each street of the tdwo. AUtheieetreanis 
empfy ^temselves into a Uce about a laq;i|S di^ ^^ 
tfaeN«£. Aksehiereontaills$fM]enuas^1!liIi<^^"^^^ 
to he the nmnins of an anoieht c^idy^Arak. 
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My Tartars, still idle, wished to stay in tUs town all 
tte foUowtng day, but I <^posed it strongly, and, not- 
M'ithstaiKling their murmurs, it was decided Omt we 
should set out the next morning early. 

Stmdfiy^ IXth October • 

My Tartars presented themselves befi»e me very^ 
early in the morning with uneasy looks* I had not 
much' difficuky in discovering by their counloiances 
and signs, that fheb intention was to prevent me from 
setting out this day, by making me.^hare their uneasU 
ness concerning the weather^ which appeared dispcised 
for rain. *^ So muA t^beiier,^^ imd I, on perceiving 
their design, ^* we shalt trm»l nu^t coolly. ^^ Seeing 
that Aeir efi»ts to keep me were uiseiess, they witiu 
drew in silence, and hastened to prepam the horses^ 

We departed aliltte before seven o'clock, and took 
a noFlherly Erection along the mountains. At ten 
o^dock having turned a little m<xe to the nocth-^ west, 
we entered ihe small town of Aiaaktew. This road, is 
ddigl^ul; the travellerproceeds constantfy upon a patli 
raised some toises above Ae kvd of the plain, which 
extends to the right, and he discovcts from hence the 
whole extent of the lake, Whidi is two leagues in 
diameter. On the left are the mounitains, from which 
tvtak thousands cS rivulets, and above their summits is 
seen another ridge covo^ with snow. The vaileys 
at their base are covered with villages, hamlets, and 
gaudens. 

We quitted this phce at eleven o*elock, after havii^ 

' dbaiiged horses, and turning towards the W.N. W. we 

entered upon a va^ plain, whidi we crossed in a western 

direction until sun.set. AU iht houses in Barafdmi, a 

litde village situated in the plain, and in which we w«re 

Vql. II. « 2 
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to pass the night, being oedupied by the Pacha and his 
suite, I was obliged to lodge in a stsA>le among the 
hoties* It had been very cold all day, acid the v^bd had 
blown strong in cmr fiK^es, accompanied from tini^ to 
time with hail; besides this inconvenience, we were 
obliged to take a tutn to the feft, to avoid the great 
roitd, and to guard agakist the attacks of tbeinhabitants 
of the can^m, who had lalely assassiimted several 
Tartars. 

Mm^^jlSfh Cktober. 

We were upon our way at a quarter past seven 
o'clock in the momiiiig. I peromred the uneasiness of 
say Tartars, who smnetnnes sickened their pace, and 
^t others stopped to. confer togedierw^ a seriousair 
ml^ed with feear. I w^s soon ififbrhiedof the motive of 
^heir ftars. The Faclm, whom we had left at Baraflon, 
had ji^Lst Jbeheaded the postmaster of the place to which 
we were going, and they were fearfal of a bad recep- 
tion, or of meeting with something stHl worse* 

Afcer having deliberated, they resd^edto send two 
of their companions and a postillicm with a view to 
sound the inhabitoits* I foflowed them at a slower pace, 
:^nd halted near a well 800 toises from the towa One 
of the Tartars then advanced near the gates; and the 
postillion having returned to seek me, I catcteA^^ 
Karaissar along with himiat eleven mdiemomisgiS^ 
{)ut up very quietly at the pbst-^touse. 

The brother of the postmaster who had lost Ws head, 
had already carried off all the horses, and taken rrftige 
in the mountains. Hap^ly, however, my Tartars iwiw 
ineans to let the governor know that I was cm ^^ 
from the Sultan Scherif of Mecca to the iStf*^ ^^ 
Constantinople. Upon this news, the governor arid w^ 
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his people pressed forwarfl to offer me their services, 
and to entertain me. They sent for horses, and assured 
me that I should be able to set out die next day. 

The ^ition of this town, according to the map of 
Arro'wsmith, does not agree with my geodesic esti- 
mate of the route; but I suspend my judgment until 
I shall hare aitived at another known geographical 
point. . I 

According to that map, the town faces the south- 
west, and the celebrated Meander, ^hich rises in the 
neighbouring mountains, flows in the "same direction. I 
iband, on the contrary, that the situation of the town 
is to the nortb*east^ and that the river, wliich I crossed, 
by a bnd^ not far from the town, takes the same 
directioh. 

AssK>m Karaissar is a large town widi several 
mosques, one of which appears magnitcent. Tliis 
town, tike that of Akscbier, has streams and rivulets in 
all the streets; they flow from the mountains which 
bound it on the soudi side. 

The houses have as dull an aspect as those of the 
other places through which I haid lately passed. There 
was excellent fruit to be had, notwithstanding the 
severe cold which then prevailed. The princip^ kinds 
were gr^p^, mebns, and most delicate apples. The 
bread is gddd, and formed into cak^s an inch thick* 
The country peof^ were employed every where in 
threshing out the grains. 

There is an isblated rock in the form of a sugar loaf 
to the south-west of the town. It id ibmied by the union 
of im^ullttr upright prisms^ so that it appears almost 
precipitous oil all sides. The summit is prowned by an 
ancient castle, which miist have been in its thne a ier- 
tress of ^same kiad as that of Giltaltar/ 
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Tuesday^ 13th October. 
We directed our courae to the N.W. at half past 
eight in the morning. After havii^ traversed a rivulet 
not far from the town, we foUovi^ the^ [dain until 
eleven oH:lock; we then bqgan to ascrad womc hills, 
and about half past twelve met with a small hamlet. 
My guide halted at a quarter before three o'gjock at 
another hamlet called Osmankoi, and lodged me in an 
obscure stable. Being irritated against him oa account 
pf the short distance we had come tiSis day, and also of 
the bad lodging he had given me whilst the other Tar- 
tars had good ones, I reprimanded him severely; and in 
my passion I threatened to make hb head iy from his 
shoulders with pay sabre if he continued to coodoct 
himself thu^ The other Tartars collected round me, 
and calmed iiie» adding at the same time, that I was in 
the right, and I was imiQsdiiMely Aown into a more 
suitable lodging* 

fFednesday^ lAth October. 

The reprimand I had given to die g^ide was not 
useless. latimidalied na doubt at the decided tone in 
which I spoke to him, be ordered an ekgapt suppa* to 
be served up to me, and the nea^t momii^ we were 
upon our journey before si)^ oV:lodc» Our road lay at 
first towards the west-4iorth.w«st betpeen the^moim* 
tains. We left Altountaach,^a sniaft village to die k^ 
about half past seven. We mi|^t have airived tbeie a 
a day earlier^ if Ihe Tartam had not been ^«o lasy. 
From thence we proceeded to Ae N.N. W. irtifl among 
the mountains, and acrsea a bvest* We ime obliged 
befene noon to abandcm ana of our hones wluehwas 
dyii^t An hour sAcclvards wftjdasoeadadk%|gotf ^^ 
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It the fxjttom of which is a river which rans towards 

he north. There is a bridge over it, which we cit^aed, 

ind asoeiided ai»>ther hifl which rises rapidly from the 

Kvater's edge, and is steeper but not so long as the 

former* We then descended into a large valley, and 

arrived at half past three at Kutaieh, a large and hand- 

lome towj^, the capifail of the province of Nadoulia or 

Katolia, and the residence of the Pacha. It is situated 

upcui the dope of a mountain: the houses are.buUt 

partly of stone and partly of wood, and are painted en* 

tirely over. They all have large windows, and kiosques 

or belvideres, and the greater part have fine gardens, 

which %rm a superb landscape. The mountain, which 

commands the city, b crotvned by an ancient casde. 

The streets, at least those which I passed through, were 

dirty, baclly paved, and encumbered in the mkldle by a 

stream of thick muddy waten I saw two markets 

^bundandy furnished with fine fruits and vegetables; 

the meat is good and plentiful, and the flour market is 

well stocked. There are a number of mosques and some 

handsome buildings. 

The carts used in the couiitiy are drawn by oxen or 
buffidoes, and are so small that diey can hardly contain 
two pcrscms seated. The oxen are of a small breed, 
with horns as dKxrt as those upon the coast of Barbary; 
die buffidoes, on die contMiry, are very large, and theur 
horns are enormoiis. These animab are used also in 
agricultural liAour; I saw some at Antioeh, which 
served as beasts of burden, having large packages upon 
dieirbadka. 

Thursday ^ 15M, and Friday^ 16#A October. 
My guide forced me to stay at Kuta'ieh during these 
two days, under pretence of not being aUc to procure 
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horses. I profited by tins dday, and weist to see the 
great mosque, a vast and aneient moninnentoCa singu- 
hr construction. Its form is^a square, divided into two 
equal naves, by a row of cohunns eaLtcn<}ii^ from the 
door to the opposite end. They were rebuilding it at 
this period, and were ad£ng a row of tugh trS^uoes 
round its circumference. This singolarity, togedier 
with the paintings with whieh the interior of the edi- 
fice is adorned, struck me to such a d^^cee, AuA.I 
thought mysel£aUat once transported into an European 
theatre. •, . . 

The streams which run in die streets are really tor- 
rents, over which the neeoss^ of commtmic^ioa has 
caused the inhabitants to erect a great number of 
wooden bridges. 

The town is filled wkb large flocks of geese and 
ducks, as also a great number of dogs. 

Saturday f 17th October. 

I set out at half past nine in the morning. After 
having traversed the plain to the north, I found myself 
a little after ten o'clock m a. cQuptiy interacted with 
hills. We were obliged to, ofsir the river Poursak 
twice. At the first ford, its ^rreiit was to the west, 
and at the second to the no^th-eafst. We passed through 
a fine forest, which crossed our road, and upon quitting 
it proceeded in the midst of mountains in a N. W- di- 
rection. We descended after sun-set into the plain by 
a long and steep hill, which led us to a vU^igfe named 
Yea Ouglou, the houses of which are almost all built 
of wood. 
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Sunday^ IS/A October. 

The first rays of the sun illumined our departure. 
Upon leaving the Village, we obs^ved a little valley 
i&cing us covered with a glazed frost, from which we 
were sii&parated by a river. We arrived in half an hour 
at the ejjLtremity of the. valley, pursuing a N.N.E. 
direction. We had already ascended the mountains, 
and foup4 ourselves entangled in so thick a forest, that 
at nine o'clock in the: morning, with a clear sky and 
brilliant sun, we niight sometimes have supposed that 
it was not day-light. Occasionally, however, we met 
with most magnificent poii)ts of view, and smiling 
spots refi^shed by thousanfis of sprkigs and rivulets; 
several of the spnings were ^prned with^ little frontis- 
piece, erected by Mussulman piety, which gave to these 
wild places the appearance of a garden. At length I 
discovered Soahout in a bottom, where we arrived by 
an almost perpendicular descent at eleven o'clock. Al- 
though this village is small, it appeared to .me to be 
rich. It is surrounded with vineyards and gardens, the 
produce of which is transported by the inhabitants to 
a great distance. Thcty appear to enjoy a comfortable 
affluence, and their hotis^ are handsome and well fur- 
nished. The faces of the natives of the country have 
not that mild expression for which the inhabitants of 
Caramiama are remarkable. They are in general thin, 
with large noses, have a dull air, sometimes even 
gloomy and mistrustfbl, like the Hebrews among the 
Mussulmen. 

The river Sakaria does not pass by Souhout as the 
maps indicate. 

The obstinate laziness of my guide lobliged me to 
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horses. I profited by this delay, and went to see the 
great mosque, a vast and aneieht monomentoCa singu- 
fair construction. Its form is^a square, (fivided into two 
equal naves, by a row of cdumns extending from the 
door to the opposite end. They were rebuilding it at 
this period, and were ad£ng a row of high irttiuoes 
round its circumference. This stngolarity, together 
with the paintings with whieh the interior of tte edi- 
fice is adorned, struck me to such a degree, that I 
thought myself all at once transported into an European 
theatre. , . 

The streams which run in die streets are resdiy tor- 
rents, ova* which the neec«ity of commiinicatioa has 
caused the inhabitants to erect a great number of 
wooden bridges. 

The town is filled wiA large flobks <^ geese and 
ducks, as also a great number of dogs. 



Saturday^ 11 th October. 

I set out at half past nine in the morning. After 
having traversed the plain to the north, I found m> 
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Sunday^ 18/A October. 

The first rays of the sun illumined our departure. 
Upon leaving the viUage, we obsa*ved a little valley 
facing us covered with a glazed frost, from wluch we 
were ^parated by a river. We arrived in half an hoor 
at the extremity of the valley, pursuing a N.N.E. 
direction. We h^ akeady asceiuled the 
and foun^ ourselves entanglal in so thick a 1 
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Stay here until the next day, notwithstanding the great 
desire I had to hasten my arrival. 

Monday t \9tk October* 

It was half past six in the morning when we set out 
Our march was directed to tbeN. and N.N.W- across 
the mountains. We afterwards proceeded during some 
time along the crest of a mountain, from whence we 
descended by a long hill into a narrow and deep valley 
intersected by a river which we crossed by a bridge, 
and entered Vezirkhan at a quarter past eleven. 

Vezirkhan is a viOage almost entirely composed of 
Christian Greeks, upon the left bank of the river, and 
not upon the right as the inaps show. 

After a few minutes repose, we set out ini tiie same 
direction as before, across gardens and plantations of 
the white mulberry tree, which cover the valley. We 
were subsequently obliged to ascend and descend a lofij 
mountain, at the foot of which the road turns almost to 
Che west. At a quarter past two we arrived at Lefkie, a 
village situated at the bottom of a valley. 

A litde after sun-set, an officer of Mefaemed Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, arrived; he was the bearer to govern^ 
ment of the news of the retreat of Ae English. He 
came to see me, and I scolded my Tartars severely ia 
his "presence, for they reckoned on being four dajs 
longer upon the road to Constantinople, and I obtained 
a promise that I shcMild arrive there in two days. 

Tuesday y ^th October. 

ThsA Aey mig^t keep tiieir woid we set out at Aree 

o'dock in the morning, towards the W.K.W. We 

crossed a bridge over the river, which b only half an 

hour's ride from the village, and ftrrived at the foot of 
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the mdQiibiitlSi which we were obliged to ascend in 
order to an^ve^at Nkee. Notwtthstandbg the difficulty 
of ihc raadf we travelled veiy quickly across rooks and 
ravine%^nd frequoit^ upon the edge of frijg^tful pre- 
cipices. The moon^ which was happily nev its meridian, 
lighted our way perfectly, and we airived at Isnik or 
Nicee at sun-rise. 

This city, cdebrat^ amo^ tibe Christians on ac 
count of the oMncil wUch w^s held li^re in the year of 
Jesus Christ 3124, is like Antioch, a small place en- 
closed in a yast compass of ancient walls witli majestic 
gates4 It.is situated^ the .eastern extremity df a lake, 
and is surroui|^^ by a gresd^ number of gardens. 

We c<H)timied oar Journey after having changed 
horste,.^i]d f^oired the bo];4cr of the Is^. The suite 
of Mehemed AH^,0£cer,.unit€d wiUi mine, formed a . 
cavalcade of thkty horses. 

The water of the lake is sweet and good; its banks 
are formed of smaU gravely in shape it is irregular, and 
extencte considerably frqim east to west. I judged that 
It was from five to six. leagues in length, and a league 
and a half in breadth. It. is surrounded by laouiitains 
on all sides^ with the eiEce{:^ion of a small platn to the 
north-east, over which we proceeded during an !hoiiir 
and a hal£ 

At eleven o'clock ^ctock a N. and N. W. direction 
agiiii,.aoross^ mouitta&is covered with brush- wood; from 
the smnmitsof whiati we discovered the i^irhqle extem 
of the lake. We were admiring this fine view, when 
the heavena became aft at once covered with clouds, 
and^atllie SB»te ilistaiK liM?y sbi»we^ of rain fell tipoi\ 
us. WeiMMteikdimmcdialelyd^ivriampidttoam*^ 
clayey ^knI whidi Iht rain made very slif^ry. jMy 
house &U upcm his^est) and rolled sidmnqrs over me, 

Voi. «• 3 A 
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I 

tioftwidistending my efforts t0«u[^)ort WBidhoepkSm W* 
but 88 this fill happened by two movanenta) ^id not 
ircry sttditeriy, I did not reodve ^my harm. This was 
happily the only M I received ^hni^^ aiy tramA& in 
Africa and Asia. 

, A little after mid-day we passed throng^ a viBa^e, 
and at <Hie o'clock crossed a superb bHridge, from 
whence we descended iiriso ft valiey» ^id fallowed suc- 
cessively tltt banks of two rivws, wli»^ we were 
obliged to traverse sev^al times. We had fawUy left 
the windings ctf tfmie rivars, wfaea vm passed over an 
ancient highway, confiUucted in tlie middle of a gaarsh. 
Between thk n^r^ ami the sea, b the.poiK' iiiHage of 
Hersek. We wtre obt^^ to efl^hnrk voA o»r hones, 
to oross the Gulf of Isnifamd, which is an &mkiai Ac 
sea, that runs sevoral teagties iidand^ aiad is^ ^ybouta 
league and a half in breadth at this place. 

As the wind wds unlavourable, our vessd or kaik^ 
as it is called in the country, wia obliged to make a 
long tack of half an hour tpw^nb the east, and another 
of three quarters of an hour towards the N.W. to gak 
the oppcmte shore* We d^mnbarked in the small port 
<^ an ineonsiderable villi^;e,,wbei€c the passage- vess«els 
usually anchor. 

We continued oqr journey among some mountuns, 
md arrived at e^t in the t^xmg^ «l anaUjer viUage. 

My Tartars luul reckoned on e^piqyibg.tttt^e days 
inmaking the journey which we k^d m^Je tBa <fay. 

Qm (avakade set off at siiii*die. Weihad;dieiiaDst 
^^bemUfi lu]fses I ev» smr, rxm whWi * aecDiiat our 
p»]gressw«sveryiard||r. We fioUoiiired theshweof the 
Sea of Mai^ipi in a WiN.W. direotiw; I observed 
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the ikah m ibt Pmnees^ satmkoi at a Atut-^atBDCc 
fix>m die j3km. We passed aevoral vUb^nes^ and tra- 
vevacd a apmes of mefopoiis, dutt Is to say, a vi»t 
tbctenl.of gi!Qiiiid coieered with tombsi and arrived at 
Soadur or Scutari, at half past one in the afkmiooQ, 
wherc Ijifiglited:^^ a o^ee^hooae. 

I>uisKig:my sti^ in Euftpe. I had been upon terms 
of great fiienddup i«itii the Marcpiis of Alme&ma, who 
was at tibas tjttne i^ Kii^ of Spaio^ ambassador at 
Coi^sla^ux^le* I "soit ham *«otice of my arrival at 
Scutari, said this/ respeot^sfe ftieiid immediately sent 
me Ms dragoman, scrams, and boats, to take me over 
the Bo^btMrus. Se even carmd>his politeness so £ur, 
as ^. g^ me an apsqrtmcnt in his house,, wtudi he 
cmJ^mi.¥% b& ftpniahed in 4he Turkish maiiMr that I 
•ihig^t not have,.tD.iduinge my habits of life. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

Description of ConsUatinopled— The Bo8phoras.*The Port.— The ArseauL— 
Penu — ^Top-haoa. — Galftta.'-^Streets of Constantinople. — Saint Sophia.— Pro- 
eeiiton of ttte'Sidtaa oa-Fstdays.— The Moaqnes.- Eyonb.— Beto of the 
Proi^t— Sen«lip». or. Palace of th^ Saltan.— CaiTtages.—I^ppo<irome. — 
CasUe of the Seven Towei-s.— Walls. - ' 

CoHsTAMTiwoPLE has been visited by so many 
persona, ^diat I diall not uhd|crtake' to give a Qomplete 
daatt?^iKiii<^ das ckf «d its furibUp bnildings; yet as 
it wQidd brimproper to odut all memMn of a placte ia 
whidi I aoporhed sona time, mad aa dso peishaps many 
(^my readers qaay be glad to have a skittdi at least 4>f 
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this cit3r, I shall givcT m Urn of dl tiiUl^Hnrliieie 
during my short reskknoe. I riiril deserilBe^ objects 
exaclly as they presented theanehres to n^vimrv with- 
out any regard to wlKtt olh^.tmMiafsiiMy hm^maaii; 
asid as I reiiKdned sevaraldaysat Peia^aitdie faouseof 
my friend the ambassador bdEbee i tmeied liie oky, I 

6cm there. 

The Bospharus ^fThrmey oaXMLM^S^at by the 
Turks, and the Chsoinel by the Chfistian^^ betsaa^ie it 
unites the Eox^iae or :^iek &a, to the 8^ 4if Mar- 
mara or the Propontis, odled the Whale Sea by the 
Turks, is situated in a diit^i^ion dimo^ i^K. V/itk dif- 
ftrent sinuosities, whieh occasion varitficms' in its 
breadth, from one mile to lour. The dmnnel Mto i^cur- 
rent as rapid as a river, and its dbeGtion- fe fiPKHK tfi» 
Kack Sea to the Sea of Marmara. This phenomenon is 
caused by the gfeat ndviber of rii^rs which empty 
themselves into the J^ck Sea, and the small sur&ce 
which it presents &r evaporaticm in so high a latitude; 
so that if it had not a venlby the Bosphorus, it would 
necessarily increase, and extend itself untU it would 
present surface enough to estaUiiA die equitiiMium be- 
tween the quantity of water gained from the rivers and 
the mass absorbed by evaporation. 

The rapidity of the current is such, Aa^ it is acces- 
sary to have men posted at difl^rent paits of die bank, 
to draw the boa[ts and sloops along, whicbcould not be 
rowed up the channel on account of^be slnfi^gtb^f the 
current. There even ^me places where the wMw fisnns 
whirlpools so rapid, thift ihe water is c^euA to agreat 
distance widi tfaeb" foam. 

On the <tdier hand when I contider than tiie staters of 
the Black Sea and ^ Cbatod are equally as ap^ as 
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that of o&er seas, I cannol bdp thinking tbit there 
must extslii contrary oitr^t wonder the ut^per om of 
the cthamielt which ooskYt^fi the W9ib&r of the aea of 
Marmaia towards ^ JKaek-Ska* Without this sup. 
posttionit iv^ottid.be imposttUeto explain hmty during 
so mmyt^^ die Black Sea^haa^liMmi able to preserve 
its saline quality, i«>iwkfastaodia^ the enomlous qumtiQr 
of finesh water wh$ch it rejaeives daify from the rivers, 
and J^e mass of isalt water whieK mns from it by the 
Bosfrfioriis. 

The babnce neoessari^y prodo^ Hy the different 

specific gi^i^ of two bodies of water diversely charge 

ed witfi salty and which communicate wiA »ch other, 

concurs likewise to pro^e the necessity of the existence 

of this lower cuvvem from die Sea of Marmara towards 

the Bbck Sea; siiiise if we si^pose two perpendicular 

columns of water of the t$anie .height in the two seas, 

whidi csBi commonicate hy the channel, it is indubi^- 

ble that that of the lUack Sea, OHnpesed of salt water 

and the fmh water of rivers, must be l^hter than that 

of the Sea of Marmara, .which is composed almost en* 

tirely of sah water: consequently the Sea of Marmara, 

to adjust its weight with that of the Black Sea, ought 

to empty info the lirtler a part of its water, until the fiiU 

of its level, and the exhaus^n of that of the Black Sea 

compemate the difference of the specific gravity of the 

two waters. Agun, the prolonged column of the Black 

Sea not i^unng aUe to support itself above the level of 

the coiresjmiding dolumn, will pour upon it a part of 

its superior watef, to keep in equilibrium the level of 

the two cdonws, aiid thu» is the superior current es- 

taUished from the Bkck Sea to that oi Marmara, and 

kept up. by the contiimsdi influx of the riv^r^ which 

empty diemsekres into the former. The necessity of the 
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existence of the lower current tna cootrsuy ^recftkxiis 
eqind^ir shown, by the sanie pfinc^e wlttch indicates 
dso that the water of the lEUadk' ^ ought to be less 
salt dmn that of the Sea ^ Muina|>a. 

Both batdcs (riTAe^dhaiinel are repsarfcable for ti great 
number of suburbs, whkA. are itesMt'jt^edto each 
other, and ftnn a oMtismed street itaoretHni a le^[ue 
and a hatf in length. It is to die paiiGfter irf^die periods 
c^ nature, it is to the' author i>f]^h(XQf«Stai^ of &ira, 
that the power beknigs of iu^iAilly ti»cing l^^fttcture, 
presented t^ this inunimse aqutlic aianset, in^efhe^^niddle 
of which I haveseen dir whcrie- OttdniMi ^sfHoiron in 
full sail, besides an am»iiig ifmnber of^ x jt ilct Vea sdS) 
and thousands of sloq>s nod Hide boats; fadabeat Modis 
or superb belvideres; the plcasure^howesrof liief SkAan, 
of ihe Sultanas, and of odkr gnaid^' af die ^fopire, 
constructed in the ea^em stf le^rivd eadh cfiher ki ex- 
quisite taste, »id in splendour of cisplaf. l^ejttctur- 
esque hills, whi(^ bolder both aliores, are covered with 
the finest verdure and beafutifiil smaU isohited :faouses; 
the colossal group of the ci^<tf Constahdnople presents 
itself surmounted by a forest of minarets. Cupolas, and 
handsome kiosks, the whole pamted of a thousand co- 
lours, intermixed with the veiduie of birge clusters of 
various kinds of trees; lastly, the Sea of Mahnara, 
which terminates the horizon to the souA; thb mag* 
nificent whole forms a picture which it is quite impos- 
sible to describe, but the impression of wtkich, when 
once received, can never be oUitwMed fiMB the 
memory. 

Beyond this space, a te^ueand a farif ki ^sient, the 
viH'ages Which are upon die banks of the Boqdbohis are 
a titde more dis^nt from each odwr. The mouth of the 
Black Sea is defended- by twb fortresses^ one on each 
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side of die ehanpd, as, also by two ancient castlas in 
the nqdddle of the bank on the rig^t and left. The Tawer 
of Leander^ funushed W3t|i asfffleiy, is upon an island 
in the middle; there are alpo several nisdc works and 
batteries on both^ sides at tl^. opening of the chaimel, 
into the Sea.of Mannafa. 

The port of Ciwstantinople, is the best in the world. 
It is formed by an arm of the sea which flows up into 
the land, b^wcjen the dty of Constantino[de, and the 
suburbs of Galata, I^era, and others; , it is entirely sur- 
rounded by h^ and conse<peintly sheltered from the 
winds. It is, so deep that thim^^^cked ships can ap- 
proach ckuse to the banks without touchii^ the bottom. 

Upon tlje side of the port opposite to ConstantinofJe, 
staiii^ the arsenal^ in whidi I counted fourteen or fifteen 
ships of war; sc^ipae enfprely equipped, and the others ia 
a stat^ of great forwardness.. The whole of them were 
of an excellent construcdon, and in a sound st^te. I saw 
also several hulks and gun-boats.. Some Eurcfiean ship* 
Wrights tvere at work upon a frigate, which was then 
upon the stooks. 

The arsenal is' large and well fumbhed with ma* 
terials. It contains ai> immense number of cannons, the 
greater part qf which are brass; there is an excellent 
machine for masting ships, and a very fine building 
dock, the oi|)y defect of which is that it lets in water 
at the bottom. Here a seventy-four gun ship was re. 
fitting. On the side of this dock there are two hand- 
some c^chines to draw off the water. Near the arsenal 
is die house of the captain pacha or grand admiral of 
the Ottoman navy; it is situated at the water's edge, 
with a handsome landing-place. Behind it is the house 
belonging to the chief of the arsenal. There is a sepul- 
chral um in front of it which serves for a fountain. 
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On arriving from Asia at Fem^ which k the subuib 
where all the European ambassaddrs and merchants 
reside, travellers geaeraDf dis^nbark at To][i*lmDa, 
another suburb upon die banks of die channel. The 
ardliery Barracks are estayiiAied at litis latter pkce, as 
also a battery of tw^ity-feur guiis moaated<Hi carriages 
of tSfibrent forms, to didfend the entrance of the port. 
I observed an ancient culverin nearly a foot in calibre 
or interior diameter, ynd nineteen, fe^ in feng^. It is 
destined to fire buSets of stone, s&velal of wt&sh I saw 
lying nearit. The barraeks.are harKbomey ^Bfid enclose 
a number <^gttn Carriages and co^red ^agpxns. 

The suburb of Galata^ which joins dlose tf Top* 
haiia and F^ra, is large and thiekly inhabited. It k sur- 
rounded by a wall which touched the houses of the 
adjacent suburbs^ A street more than a quarter of a 
league in length crosses it from one extrerfiity to the 
other; but it is dirty, iU pa^ved, and conmts almost en- 
tirely of provision shops. The lK)uses, which are built 
of wood, have a dull aspect. Oint bUf of the suburb had 
been consumed by fire the piecedingyeaf, and ivas just 
rebuilt. 

The Greek church of St. Dimitri is composed of 
diree naves, which, though small, are welLproportioned^ 
and supportedby wooden columns covered with stucco 
in imitation of stone. The sancta sanctdhim is poor, 
^ and the temple dark. I was assured that it is one of the 
best Greek churches existing in this capital. 

The promenade of the inhabitants of Const»itihopie 
i^the burial ground, called by the Christians The Field 
t>f the Dead. It is not of course a very gay place, but 
it commands'a part of the city and the Bosphorus, and 
there is a charming View from it On this si<fc also 
there is handsome barracks inhabited formerly by well 
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disdj^u^ troops called Mizam DjuSdf but these 
troops no longer exist* 

Persons n^o wishto go from one of these sulmrbs 
to Con^ndnople, cro^ the-port in ti small boat with 
<H)e w,two rowers, and land in covered plaices, where 
there are quantitiea of boats heaped -upon each another* 
These: magaaskstes are of wood, and you enter Iheqji 
without landing. /At th^ docH*, on. the land side, there 
are alwaj^s horses for hire ready harnessed and equip- 
ped to transport travellers to th&ir destinatimi, through 
dirty and ^^p stieets, bordered on each side with 
work«8hopS) and houses in~ivhich are spld provisions, 
sweetmeats, tobacco, drugs, &c. These houises are of 
wood painted with dark colours, and form prcjecting 
and retiring angles with each other, without the least 
untforroity. ^ 

I was lodged in a very fine khan built of hewn stone^ 
without any other company<than my Turkish dri^- 
man or interpreter, my slave, and a janissary. 

My dragoman was a singular personage. He was 
bom a Christian, and was a native of Albania. He 
went to Europe to study medicine; and after having 
travelled for thiis purpose during five years in Italy, 
France, and Germany, he remained two years at 
Vienna with>the first physician of the emperor Joseph 
the second, in the pdace' 6f that prince, with whom 
he had the honour to converse several times. At that 
period he used to dress in the costume of Eurc^. 
Upon his return to Constantinople, he turned 'Mus- 
sulman, and had nothing to subsist on when he en* 
gaged with me. 

The conversirtion of tUs man bad something ori- 
ginal in it. As I could not speak l\»rkish, and he did 
not unders^ind Ai'abic, he madb i^ie of a macanmic 
Vol. II. 3 B 
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Latin mixed withltriion. ^yAcnagh I htd nofebeen 
taught alchemy in the Chiistian school»^ I had bow* 
ever learned Latin ther^ but iadeed I do not know 
why, for having never practised this tongue, I spake 
it no better thm th^ Albanian doctor*. His L^tin was 
Italianised, and mine mixed with the Ambio lan- 
guage. It may, therefore, be easily imagined what my 
conversations were^ with a man whq, besides, united 
to a confused kind of knowledge, a mixture of singu- 
lar extravagancies Of imagination. For inatanoe, he 
believed that the air was filled with a uMiltitude of the 
spirits of men, which, though invisible, have a direet 
action upon our bodies, and form a kind of confrater- 
nity with some mortals, &c. In of^er respects he was 
a good and artless man. 

The great mosque of ^ya Sophia^ the ancient ca- 
thedral of St. Sophia, is a magnificent edifice. Its im- 
metise elli^ic cupok, surrounded with half cupolas, 
produces a surprising effect. I i^U not here under- 
take to give a description of it, for it has been already 
described by several travellers. Chrii^ians may enl^ 
this mosque,, as well as all the others at Constantino- 
ple, with a permission from government, which is 
easily obtained. The lining of the walls is <^ marble, 
and the columns are in tolerably good preservation, 
but the roof is beginning to decay. The tribune of the 
Sultan is han^ome$ it is a sort of cage supportsed by 
four small columns, and surrounded with gilt blimis. 

What is most singular in this temple is an immense 
number of large sticks and reeds plac^ along the 
walls, and round the pillars, to which are suspended 
pieces of cloth like bed sheets, mqpkins^ and even rags, 
hung so as t^ form tribunes or separated places, into 
which the proprietors afame enter to aay their piayw 
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or^to read« These things prodace in ^ temple^ ap^ 
pearance of a c&tnpi which is veiy ridiculous. Tben 
is a superb marble jar in the northwest angle of the 
po-incipal nave, which is execoted with great taste, and 
serves finr a fountain. I cAMrrved ki an upper galkry a 
partitim of msrUe in liie t&tm of a skreen, wkAck 
was very well executed in imitation of wood. 

I saw the Sakan Mustapha go to pubKe prayer on 

a Ffidajr in a mosque Oilled Suitan Ljeami^ or the 

mosque of the Sahan, situated opposite one t£ tfao 

gaiCis of the seraglio* The street which the Suhan had 

to tiaymse in his way thith^, was lined with two 

Towa oi janissaries irom the gate of the seraglio to . 

that of the mosque. My ioterpretor and my janissary 

would not approach, because every body tremUts at 

the name of the Sukan. As for myself I crossed the 

ranks, penetrated into i3ttt court of the mosque, and 

placed myself in the most advantageous situation to 

see his highness^ 

Several of the ^eat personages of the court SrsI 
arrived in succession, mounted upon wperb horses, 
ricUy oaparisoned, and surrounded wkh servants oa 
foot* They alighted at the door of the mosque, and 
the servants rai^d their horses on one ji^de m the 
court/ 

The janissaries of the guaid wear, as do aU the 
Turks, a long robe, but of different edoui^s, each aC'> 
cording to his taste, without any odier sign of dis<* 
tinctioQ, than an extravagant cap of grayish white 
felt, die hinder part erf* which hangs behind and covers 
the backs there is a plate of metal before, which &lls 
upon the fcuehead, and encloses, as if in a case, a 
wooden spoon of a rude shape, which each janissaiy 
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is oU^ped always to eany with hiin- Th^ tnarch 
without aims^ having only a little wand in their bands. 

Afterwards came ten superb parade hdrses, belong- 
ing, to the Sultan, all very brge and of deferent 
colours, with great horse*clolhes richly embroidered 
in gcrid and »lver; the saddles also were coyered wich 
a magnificent cloth. 

The SultM mounted upon a superb horse, ar- 
rived hi his turn, preceded by- thirty Bn^ant^u 
guards, armed widi small gilt halberts. On each side 
of the Sultan were four officers, who may be csSkA 
the skreens of the Sultan, on account of die immense 
plumage they wore upon their heads, which so tudes 
the person of his highness, that it is difficult to obtain 
a si^t of him. I had however a good front view of 
him, and observed him attentively widi my glass, as 
long as I could. His &ce is extremely long, and his 
nose also, though not very prominent; he has large 
eyes; the paleness of his complexion is relieved by a 
slight colour in his cheeks; he appeared to me to be of 
a middling height, not lusty, and rather lively"; He was 
dressed in a simple pelisse, but his turban was orna- 
mented with a superb rose of extremely large dia- 
monds, and of a dazzling brilliancy. Upon his entrance 
into the court of the temple, he made a slight- salute 
by placing his right hand upon his breast, imd looking 
to the right and left^ The most profound silence 
reigned until he had arrived at the dom* of the 
mosque; as soon as he alighted a dozen men who 
were at the door cried out " Long Kve die Sultan." 

After the Sultan came the chief of the blade eu- 
nuchs, whose figure is really frightftil. He was richly 
dressed, mounted upon a magnificent horsey simifar tp 
that of the Sultan, and surrounded by his servants oil 
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foot In passing, he made cooAinual bows to the right 
and kfl, with so exact a precision, that he iftigbt h&ye 
been taken for an automaton. 

I wedt the same day to the Friday's prayer at Aya 
Sophia; there is ho particular ceremony observed here 
unless it be a long sermon after prayers, which is de« 
livered by one of the doctors, from a v Very lofty puU 
pit. Whilat I was attending very deyoudy to this dis- 
course, the officer who was the chief of the Captain 
Pacha's table, and whom I had known at Alexandria, 
recollected me and oame to me; he offered a thousand 
proofs of bis attachment to me, and kissed my hands 
and feet. . ^ 

The other mosques and chapels WOTthy c^ some at- 
tention at Constantinople, are — 

The tourbehy or sepulchre of the Sultan Abdoulha^ 
mid^ the father of the Sultan Moustapha. It is a ikie 
octangular chapel, in which the faithful revere a black 
stone set in silver, and placed in a niche, and upon 
which is preserved the prints .of the Prophet's feet, as 
if upon a mass of soft wax. 

The mosque FmN/Z);^mi, decorated with the finest 
marbles, is merely an exact copy of Aya Sophia. 

The tourbeh or sepulchre of the ^ultzn Soliman is 
a handsome octangular chapel, similar to that of Ab- 
doulhamid, though less magnificent. It is situated in 
the middle of a small garden, by the side of the 
mosque of the same Sultan, csXltd Soidimania; to go 
to it I passed a swt of platform which, commands a 
part of the city; the port, the suburbs of Galata, &c. 
which form together a most enchanting view. From 
thoiee, after cros^^g a large court adorned with a 
peristyle, supported by cdumns of red granite, I en. 
tQred the body of the mo8(}tte,#which is also a little 
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Aya So^ia, with four mqestic cohiiBM of tfae « 
graniteuiti principal front and the monbar, are cfeco- 
rated with very fine marbles. I cMMiked in the comer 
of the temi^e, a kind of missionary seated upon the 
pavement, who was (Mnac^ni^ with fcrvonr to a na<- 
merous audience of .both sexea^ 

The mosque of Sultan Ahmei is also very hand- 
some. The four great ^pillars dvit 8ii|iport the central 
cupola lire incrusted with very fine white ittarMe in 
flutings; the tribune of the Smixm^ is su{^orted by a 
great number of smatt columns, among which are 
some of a superb brown marble, and the anguhr ones 
are of verd antique. In the court there are some mag- 
nificent columns of red granite. Tlie Suksn goes to 
this mosque to celebrate the two Easters, and the fairth 
of the Prophet, because the situation (rf* it is conve- 
nient for all bis suite, which may extend itself into the 
llippodrome in front of the mosqve. 

The mosque of Sultan Mokamed tie second^ who 
conquered Constantin(^e, is still a handsome edifice. 
When I went to see it the porticos of the conrt were 
filled with little shops ^ mercers, ivho sold their 
goods to the passengers, and cried out as loud as if 
they had been in a fiur, whilst five or six missionaiies 
were preaching in a louder tone of voice thm they. 
It is not difficult therefore to imagine ihe confused 
uproar which this assemblage caused. The tourbdtior 
the sepulchre of the Suhan, placed at the side of the 
mosque, and in the middle of a small garden, is a 
merely poor chapel built of siooe^ but the toa^ is 
covered with a superb cloth. When I went to see it, 
the chapel and the avenue leading to it wfare.afaso* 
luldy filled with women, w!bo had come to vni the 
sepulchre. 
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The mosque Osmanie is superb, but it is tess than 
the others. 

A\ a quarter of an hour^s walk from the city, in the 
direction of the port, there is a pretty palace belong- 
ing to the Sultan, and a little farther on is the suburb 
of JEyot^^ situated on the bank of the port. 

The name of this suburb is taken from a holy dis- 
ci^ of the Prophet, revered as thp patron of C(hi- 
staAtiiKi|>le, whose bones were miraculously found 
upon the spot. It is in the mosque dedicated to him 
that they gird the sabre on the new Sultan, a ceremony 
equivalent to the c(Mtx>nation of the monarchs of £u* 
rope. 

The entrance of this temple being absolutely for- 
bidden to the infidels, there does not exist any des- 
cription of it. I paid a visit to it After having tra- 
versed an irregular court, I entered the edifice, which 
IS composed of a court in the centre, a mosque upon 
the right, and a chapel upon the left, in which is the 
sepulchre of the saint. These three parts of the edi- 
fice are incrusted from top to bottom with the richest 
marbles on the walls, as Well as on the pavements. 

The court js a paraUellogram, surrounded with 
arches on the three sides* There are two poplars in the 
middle, which are extremely large, and the branches, 
which shade the whole court, produce a charming ef 
feet. 

The mosque resembles all the imperial mosques at 
Ccmstanthiople, that is to say, it is like that of St* 
Sophia, composed of a large tupola, upon a square, 
but it has two peculiarities that distinguish it; the first 
is, th^t the pillars placed at the angles of the square 
are extremely slender; that the cupola is supported by 
six large cyHndric pifiars, on three sides of the square. 
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two on each side; and there is a half cupola that forms 
a chapel in the end wall, in which is situated the meh- 
reb or niche for the imaum. The second peculiarity is, 
that the tribune of the Sultan is not upon the right of 
the mehreb, as in the other mpsques, but upon the 
left, on the same side with the monbar. The walls are 
incrusted with the rarest marbles; the pavement is 
covered with the richest carpets; there is a great num- 
ber of bars forming concentric circles suspended ho- 
rizontally from the roof, at the height of seven or 
eight feet, which support an infinity of small lamps, 
girandoles in crystal, in silver, ostrich eggs, cocoa-nut 
shells, and other ornaments; the whole giarnished xvith 
gold and silver, and enamelled with the richest co- 
lour3, which form an admirable spectacle. 

At the part opposite to the court is a saloon orna- 
mented with superb carpets and ^ofas, the walls of 
which are covered with some hundreds of little tab- 
lets, well written and variously decorated. There is a 
niche in one of the walls of the saloon, in which is 
preserved a piece of striped broWn and white marble, 
bearing the print of the Prophet's foot; this is the best 
marked, at least of all the monuments of this kind, 
that I saw during my travels. The saloon forms an 
. anti-chamber to the chiq>el, in which is the tomb of 
the Saint. 

This chapel, lighted by fine windows, forms a small 
temple, surmounted with a pretty cupola; the walls 
are covered with tablets, like tlK>se of the anticham- 
ber. Ttie tomb of the saint, placed in the middle, is 
covered with a rich cloth, and surrounded with a sil- 
ver ballustrade. At the head of the tomb is a flag 
folded up in a case, which is the distinctive sign of 
the disciple of the Prophet; on the opposite side, is a 
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weU fiintr ^hidi tfaey draw up thfe. r^mr m silvor 
buckles, whieh the j^ drink in vases of tlt^ same mttsi, 
bcseairoe it is bdieved to be blelsed and even miractt>« 
Ions* 

I quitted this mos^e after having left a considerable 

sum, and distributed other alms to a battalion of beg# 

gars who besiege the door; these peopfe are not indeed 

very troublesome, for they are all registered, and their 

chief is the only person who asks for and receives tbe 

gifts of the £itthfofl, which he divides among the othenr« 

I then went afterwards to visit the sepalcbre of' th^ 

mother of the unfortunate Selim the third; it is a smalir 

temple, incrasted with precious marUes, and adorned 

within and without with colamns and mouldings in the 

most exquisite taste. There are large windows aftl round 

with gikied gntii^; the front at the gate farms a hand* 

sdme Vestibule supported with eolaifim. 

I visited several other mosques celebrated by their 
names, but not at all remarkable for thdr architecture; 
Near these mosqiies are the sepulchres of celebrated 
personages, as well as libraries, schools, hospitals for 
the poor, khans for travellers^ and other pious founda^ 
tions; but these establishmeiits have been dioroughly 
described by Ibrmer tmvellers. 

\ I wqs induced to visit a house, i^ the sakxM df which 
theie is a g^eat number of mausoleums bdmging to a 
family wfaa also possess some bsm-s of the Prophet's 
beard, a treasure' much more precious than all the 
ricfaes of the Indies; tMs relic is exposed to the venera« 
toon of the faithlid in a chapel situated in front of th^ 
imabSk At my entrance the minister presented me a plate 
with a cvshion covered with several pieces of videt 
tafeta^ which spread a delicious odour; he made me 
wovshiptbe phite, and then touched, at several ttmes^ 
Vol. II. 3 C 
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my eyes, fimiiead, nose, mi. mmib^^Abk hmc fixed 
in a piece of Uack wax, and recited sevcnd fN^jers at 
every touch, whilst I remained in the most soieina 
state of restraint. After this ceremony I ofered up my 
{Mayer, and deposited my offering, which a^ieared so 
considerable to the minister, that he offered to repe^ 
the ceremony of the plate and the hair, which I accepted 
with delight as a distinguished &vour. He gave me 
moreover a little bottle of water in which the sacred 
hairs had been dipt, and I took my leave perfiscdy de- 
lighted. The Hair which the minister used for this 
ceremony was a little reddish, curly, strongi^ and about 
the breadth of two fingers in lengdu Accustomed to 
refiect upon all that parsed around me, I could not re- 
gain Ivom admiring upon this occasion, the miracle of 
divine providence, who has rendered a whdte family 
rich and opulent, by the profit of a single tuft of hsdor! 

I went the next day to visit a hcHise in which a piece 
.of the robe oi tht Prophet, is preserved; there was a 
guard of janissaries and scherifs at the dom*; the house 
was filled with women, who go commonly in the.mora- 
ing to worship the relics, and several carriages wot 
waiting in die street; I w^s informed it would bein^ 
possible to enter before the noon prayer; I therrfoce 
waited in a neighbouring moscpie imtil the appointed 
hour. There are persons at the door, wfa9 for a gtatifi- 
caticm give bottles of water, in which it Is asserted the 
relic has been dipt 

It is customary for visiters to ieave^ietrsUppeis at 
vthe foot of the stairs, where there is a scherif to take 
^care of them. They enter first into a hall of an in^alar 
form, with a very low roof, and ^kar upa pr^ifcr^ a£te 
which they go into the chapel, wheie the relic k de* 
ported; it is a room ten or eleven feet square, but very 
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low, with a mdffieb or niche for pmyer, and a window 
on each side; the whole is hung widi rich carpets* 

'The mehreb was occupied by a scherif who has a 

Httle table before him, on which is a plate, covered widi 

iseveral cloths ricMy embroidered, placed one upon 

another; the lend of the relic appears tmder one of tfaete 

cloths, for the veneration of the faithful bdievers. Jtwas 

enabled to discover, notwidistanding the obscurity df 

the room, that the relic was a piece of coarse bhck or 

deep brown woollen doth, and that it was not placed in 

the middle of the plate, but to the side upon the right, 

i^dth a vieWi I presume, to guard it from the irniu* ' 

merable kisses vMch it receives from the devout ass^ 

sembly. Every one present was impressed with a holy 

fear, and paitiailar respect, and kissed, as it were in* 

stinodvely, tlie middle of the plate, where the rdic wat 

not It b thus preserved by this innocenr stratagem 

fifom being worn out or soiled by die innumerable 

touches which in time woukl not fiiil to damage or suUy 

it« I was a littk mere observant, though not less devout 

than the rest, and kissed the relic itself, applying my 

lips, eyes, cheeks, and ford^ead to it successively; but 

I lock c«« to leave a conmderable sum in ahns to iti* 

demnifythm for this extraordinary «crvice: God be 

pnused! 

Tlus ine^maUe relic, as also the hairs of die Pro* * 
jAet's'beard, which I had seen the evening before, are 
presented for the adoration c^ the puUic only durii^ 
die dme of Ramaden evely year. 

El Samya^Tht Sera^io, or the Sultan's palace, 
may be considered as a city withm the city of Con^tan* 
dndple; its inclosure comprehends a multitude of ha- 
l»lations» hcyuses, palaces, kiosks, and gardois. I saw 



twoof^ g«le9 of ikis lackmife; theywe&r Aom imr- 
respcmdidg with the majesty of the palace* 

One of these gates,' which was guarded by the Ik»s- 
iBiHljis, opens upon a large irregular tcourt, in wb»cb is 
ihe mtnt, wheic I saw several cotes sirudc; tbe serew 
tf the die was moved by three men, and a foumh pee* 
seated the pieces under the matrix. In the same court 
is a. house, which isiused as a depdt^ aocient wrms. 
The waHs of the wstibule aie coYcnedwitb .^hiddo^ and 
i?arious kinds ofacmour.for men and horses* 

Thore IS another gate at die bottom of Ant ooort 
guarded by bostandjis, eunacfas^aad cither ,iiiioerB» who 
woiM never peimit me to advance finther. I j^ qtod ap cd 
Ivom this gate a second court, vepydarge^niithakMnd 
kiosks and detached edifices. This m:attibasaeooi|irtI 
can give of the seraglio of the Graaidr:SB%QiK, wfaidh 
has been dtwribed by persons who haiveseeii'it, or pae« 
tend to have seen it. I could have oiataiflcd^pemiiaaiQn 
to view it, but 'I would not emfdc^ money fiv this pur* 
pose, because If I had displayed a cevtain^owtif mag. 
ttificence and grandeur, I should have sacrifiecd die 
«weet independence that I began to enjoy ul the sbrt of 
dbscurity which I desired to preserve, it ww on<diis 
account that I kept away from court, and avdidoi pie. 
sented myself to Moussa Pacha, my friend at Alexan* 
dria, who was then Kaimakam to the Gfaad ¥isiier, 
Aat is to say, the first functionanydn the empire sit Con* 
atantinople, whenever the Grand Viader is with the 
army; as he then was with that of Adrianopoli. ;He,iI 
am sure, would have treated me as4i broAer^^if I had 
ohosen to appear at court. 

Upon leaving the seraglio, I passed ^through the 
Grand Viaier^s iKmse; I traversed, a salMii upon die 
ground floor, at the end of which there was an elevation 
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ii^ere tliat w^^^^b 90& ib phiwl when he h«Ub pub- 
lic au^nces. This siatoan 13 hMrge^ but it 19 ill suit^ 
to its purpose. 

The principal doc»* of the house is a simple arcade, 
&cUlg the wsdl 0f the sefa^lio, which i$ rem^ls^bl^ for 
a to WW to whif^h the Sultan comt s ^metin^s i^cogmtQi 
to labserverihc publlQ c»«»omQi» .of the Gtra^d Vi2;wr 
with the iacei^ iftkiistew, &p. 

In :tbe>iii|d^ ^f Cpni^tAfitii^ple !m the ancient palace 
of Constanikie, (4lM M9^ 9«r9iu or the Old S^^gliai 
1 45ftw only iiss waU$, whiw^ ^are very high, Jt is now oq* 
oupied by the w0f«|M4i8«i^s$d fi^mi the i^c^Ho. 

AlmoiA all th^ «trfl*ts pf t::;(HW^^o|die;ai^ nsuTow 

and dirty. They have a foot pavement raised about four 

or five ineheson eaah $^yk,,butfthe wholp of thr streets 

l»^ ba41y p«vf4i and very inqQuveiwfnt for foof passen* 

gevm hmqe rl ^moat always rodf^ on horsebapk. Tbp 

ho^off ii^swfibte cage9| <^ acooant of their having so 

many waodow^ und bakwiiea. I have already ss^id that 

they ait isQi^trueti^ wilh wood pointed in glaring co. 

lours, and foiling an|^ wiibqut any regularity, TWa 

conslaruQti((^9CCIi9^8whplf quarters to be burnt every 

yfsMS Tiieie wen? two conSf^f^tic^s during my stay> 

but th^ fiw^c^HU 9i (the Tui^s withstands all these 

^hetdf^l (91^* Theiyliuild new hotises simile to the 

oU onea» and leave tteipreiaerva^an of theip to Provi- 

^oe. Thus it may pne day be ^ly «aid, thait itie city 

^ ConstantkK^le Ins been hiiilt mpie than » hundi^ 

I saw isome epothecsiiiea' shops ^Uar to ^ose ^ 
Euiope; la street irf gohisniithff and jewi^ers, and m 
entire quarter occupied by braziers; which last J wee 
obKg^tehuny ttmiugb for fegr of beii^ deafeneii with 
the noise, i also jobmrved a veiy jqog stieet wbei? 
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- copper articles were sold, which is rem«%abte' on ac- 
count of the astonishing qusmtitjr of diose utensils, 
and the neat way in which thejr are exposed iH each 
warehouse. 

Constantinople is the only Mussulman cky in which 
Acre are carriages used. They are hung upon four 
wheels, well proportioned, loaded with gild!l%, covered 
with a white or red doth, and drawn by two horses, 
kd at a slow }>ace by a coachman on fisbt. The bad of 
Ae caitiage is occuj>ied by a little pair of steps, winch 
is placed at the door to ascend and descend. The Turks 
never have any lacqueys. They seemingly even disdain 
to use carriages in town, for in ail that I saw* Aere were 
only womeii. 

I was disposed one day to examine the ERppodrome^ 
called by the Tuiks Atmeidanj more in detaU. It Is an 
irregular place, about 250 paces loiHg and 150 broad, 
in the middle of which rises a fine Egyptian dbdidt of 
red granite, similar to the nee<Bes of CIe(^tr& «t flkcx* 
andria, but*not so high, although its devation is com- 
puted to be sixty feet. It presents updn each fiM^ea 
single perpendicular line oT hieroglyphics of Ittrge di- 
mensions. It stands on four cubes *<^ broftsse, imder 
which is a pedestal, composed of diferent piecte of 
coarse marble badly wrought. Updn each of the four 
sides is a crowd of extravagant figures in rdieiv in the 
degraded style of the Greeks of the middle '^ages. I was 
told that these figures represented tihe discif^es cX Jesus 
Christ; but what is most certain is, that the pedeslad 
is a di^ace to the monument, and will one day cause 
its deMriiction, through the b^d combiktalioii of Us 
parts. 

Some paces distant irom the Egyptian' obelisit; is a 
second raised 1^ the Greeks, in inutatioh of ^ I be- 



lieve Aal it is even of the same dimenrioM, but as it b 
formed of small stmies of diflferent kinds, badly put to- 
,gether, it menaces ruin, and forms a 4ungular.contniit 
by its a^pwent want of solidity, to the shaft of the oilier, 
whieh is.admiral>le for ks streng^ and grandeur. 

There is a hospital for idiots almo^ at the foot oil 
the obelisk, that is daily, in danger of being crushed by 
its falL 

Between the two obelisks there is a kind of twisted 
column in bronze,. the upper part of which is wanting. 
The termination is said to have been three serpents' 
heads, whose twisted bodies formed the shaft. The 
bronze is very thio, and as it is cracked in different 
parts, the interior has been filled with stones. Thefiag- 
ment, as it now stands, may be about ten feet high. 

Aft^ having examined die monuments erf* the Hip. 
podrome, I proceeded towards the south* west, and 
crossed a multitude of streets. I perceived in a small 
open spape two superb columns of granite lying upon 
the ground, and at the door of a mean looking house 
two smatt cohimns of very fine verd antique; I visited 
in my way several markets well ftimished with pro- 
?rmaos, but sepanated fiom each other by deserted 
istneets. 

At length I anived it the foot of a high tower, 
covered with a very sharp pointed cone. It is one of 
^hose which compose the Cattle of the Seven Towers^ 
where the pmoners.of state ue ccmfined^ Formerly an 
ionbassador from any power whatever, who declared 
war upon the $ultan, was looked :Upon as such, and for 
4hat sole reason .vi^«here imprisoned; but it appears 
^t^this cuftom^ia jpow ;aboli^hed. 

J alighted and entered into the first court of the casde, 
mhm a great devil of a mian, with a forbid<Ung coun- 



ttBanoe, prcimiteii MmseK I beggedlnni topttvut mt 
to vtek ^ iotarior^ bttt thb iiwxoviUe cerbefas frooM 
BM iW^ nftc 1^ advwce^^ I le^mcmaCed mjr horse^ and 
ftrenX duC at one of tfie ciCf-gMes close at haad^ hofiiog 
at leasl to g^ b^ idea of tids Ibrtreat, bjr ^bsarving it 
iPom wi^ut^ 1 could discern nothing, liowever, but 
to lAeittrii^bie labyrinth of waHs and tourers one above 
the iDthen, 

TumiAg towards the noith, and proceeding along 
tt^ outride of tbe waUs, I obsenred the W(Mrks wldch 
defend the capital of the Ottoman empire on tbe land 
side. 

These means of defence conust merely of a ditch al- 
most entirely fitted up, and converted into gardens; a 
first line of wafe as low as a panqpet) a second fine 
higher than the fir^ and a driid fine witbin^much 
liighcr, and flanked with towers s^ mc»e lofty-. 

These three Unes of wdb, in steps oiowtitd with 
batdements, are temewhit imposing, mic0 thiey pre* 
sent three rows df guns; but, as they could not soslaiii 
tite phy of artillety, aAd as the enemy wiotdd faave the 
advantage of being able to brhig Up his ownMifid^ ahd- 
ter of the undulating hilb, and hedges of ilie gaiden«, 
which extend to the foot of the walls, ConstantiMple 
could not hold out againaf m eight di^s iMack by a 
land force. B^iides^ for a considerabto ^ce, between 
tbe gate of Adri^nopk and diat of 7bj6^, as jdao between 
die latter and the Castle Of th« Seven Towers, tho tfatee 
fines of walls are entirely in niiiis, aiid haire be«n re« 
cently replaced to a Migie waH, ^ich t^imakkt^ 
rather the entratice of a fgagcdtn than the lampetfA of a 
great city. The remaind^ of the wlUs aft tfao^ftKog 
to decay. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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Cistern of Ph}iy»ine. — CoUunn of Cons^ntine. — Mafk^t for Pjemales.x-Bezes-^ - 
teinn or Great Bazar.-^District of the Light-House.' — Ala'i Kiosk of the 
Saltaii.-^l>Qint «f the Ser98lio.«*-Bai^ <iC ihn 'Sea of Mait|pMira.lTllavra«ks 
9f (he IjtojTiba^iers. — Sultap's Pleasure-HouBe.*— lUiiQiinations of the Bama* 
dan. — Festival of the Beyrara or Easter-Waters of ConstantlDople.<*-Charaer 
ter of tke Taa<k«.-»-Amii8e9ieiitf ^-^WomeQ.«^€&oate. 

TjftE c^lern of Phyllosine^^coastr^ctfidlii the tiijiic pf ' 
tb^ QcHirtamines, tofijirnish the cUy^with wat^r^ is a$ 
present nothing but a dry cavern wit^qt WAteir^ in 
Yihich a^il^ nmi^&ctory ia established* The descent 
in&D it ia by a had $l^cas^ which terininatea in a p^ac^ 
nearly dairk, and s|^)portcd by spqie hmidreds of co« 
buans, wd occ^^ied by |iia(?hine$ for s()inning and 
tw^tii^ imU;;, the threads of which^ being almost in* 
visible in this half obscurity, ds;c extended horizontally 
biftiyeen the; rows of oolaiDns^ so that it is hardly pos« 
sjyyb tq adv^ncf^ a 9t/^f without ti)e risk of destroying 
lil^9iMijsafi4» of tbem; on this account the porter is a ne* 
cf^^y giii^e in this obscure labyrinth. 

l^ed by iiim, a.nd followed by my at|endai>ts, I wcxA 
tl^aagh t^e whoie of this csky^n\ which presents a 
^fppng contrast between its ^sent and its original des- 
t4na;^on> Thfsre are apertures at certain distances in this 
upper part, of the vault, whjl(^h serve as skyli^s, but 
whicli. W fprnier tii^^^i must have served as w^Us for 
olbtgi^iag the wiMicr. • 

£aph column is. composed of two shafts, one upon 
another. Tt^e under one is surmounted with a base 
instead of a capital, about a foot broad, upon which tlii^ 
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upper shaft rests. The latter has for its capital an irre- 
gular block, resembling a reversed truncated cone. 
The columns are of coarse marble, the surface of which 
is already corroded. The earth and rubbish which have 
been thrown at a former period down the apertures 
into the cavern, have buried the lower columns to 
within two-thirds of their height. The guide informed 
me, that these columns are more than lour hundred 
in number. In the descriptions they are stated to be 
two hundred and twelve; but my guide is in the ri^t, 
because he includes in his account both the upper 
and lower columns. All the workmen in this subter- 
ranean manufactory, have bad complexions, and a £nr- 
bidding aspect. ' 

After leaving this cavern, I passed near The Column 
of Constantine. It is composed of several pieces of red 
porphyry, with the 'exception of the upper part and the 
base, which are formed of small heterogeneous stones, 
an inconsistency tliat spoils the effect of the whole. The 
column is going to decay. 

I did not forget to visit the market where the white 
women and negresses are sold. It is a brge court sur- 
rounded with stages, raised three or four feet high, 
upon which the slaves are exposed, and small rooms 
into which the buyer takes the 'woman who suits Mm, 
to examine her more particularly. The day on which I 
went thither was not a market day; it was Easter. The 
market is shut, and well guarded; and the Christians, it 
is said, are not allowed to enter it. 

The great Bazar cdSLcAEl Bezesteinny is magnificent. 
It is composed of several streets', entirely covered with 
high ceilings, thrdugh which the light fenters by means 
of skylights. Some of tliese streets are occupied solely 
by silk mercers, whose shops are richly stocked; others 
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ccmtain jewellers' shops; others again present a diversitjr 
of warehouses for arms, rich harness, Indian cloths, 
cottons and woollens, books, but few in number; time 
pieces, sou} productions from all parts of the world. I 
particularly remarked some superb diamonds, and a 
gpldeif cup and cover of the greatest beauty and costli- 
jtiess. Thcie are some ms^ficmt Turkish arms, but 
tliey are very heavy. I enquired at tte booksellers' shops 
for the history of the Ottoman Emfmre printed in th^ 
Turkish language, and met with a cqiy in two volumeS| 
one of which was old, and the other new. They asked 
me eighty piastres fot it. I offered sixty, jbut they would 
not let metfaAve it atvtbat i»rice; I might, however, have 
obtained it for a trifle niore, but one of llie volumes 
being old, and havkig been much usedi in a country so 
often exposed. to the j>lague, I was not very anxious to 
imrchase it, and therefore i^nounced my intention with- 
out regret. 

The quarter of Ae city inhabited by the Greeks, is 
called Le Fanal. The patriarch and the principal Greek 
families have their^iiouse^ here. I merely traversed this 
quarter, and I perceived some houses of good appear- 
ance, though devoid of any luxury on thet outside. That 
of Prince Suzzo, who bad just been nominated Hos- 
podar of \V9lachia, was not apparently more elegant 
than the rest. The Greeksi are prohibited from paintmg 
their housea with lively colours on the outside; they 
can only pw^t them black, or some other deep colour, 
whii^ give^ them a very.dismal iippearance. 

Duitng iqy stty at Constantiiiople I went three dif- 
ferent times by water to visit the surrounding shores. 

The first tiine I sailed in a shallop to see a kiosk 
belonging to the Sultan, situated upon the water's edge, 
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it the MtrttQce of Uie poa, wMioat the wails of fiat 
Seraglio. 

This kiosk, called Aht Kiosks consists of a smidi 
square close house, surrounded with a Uur^ gcAleiy, 
fiu|q>orted by marble columns, without anyjQther in- 
closure than curtains of coarse cloth. I entritd It i^th- 
otit meeting a^y one. The ioor was cmet^ with 
carpets, the ceilings, were admiied with fMCtcms and 
gitdhigs, and the SuUm's sofa ^was placed &di% the 
^. This sofa, mounted with solid silver, btit qnite 
)^in, without any omamelit or aiioatdiflrgs and as toige 
88 a great bed, was covered widi.a jtoMtm Utatm^, 
Direr which was spread a fol^ doth; befibrelhe so&i was 
a marble ftmmain without water. . 

I continued to observe from the sbidlepk the pdint of 
the sera^ioi where there are iseveml kiosks 0r bdvi^ 
deres, the gieater part of which are covemd ^ith thfek 
blinds, and aj^ar to be the surnmec habitation of the 
Sultanas. These kiosks are each ekvattd upim a di&r* 
ent plan, without any appttent symmetry^ I rems^ked 
near one of these edifices, some c(^«tts tf beautiful 
tuaible. In the seraglio, at a shcM distetnee firom the 
point, there is an ancient and magri^cent edniaa ap- 
parently about sixty-two leet high, but it is erected in 
a place s6 strictly prohibited to {HidBnie eyes, that I 
think it has never been described hy any travdfetv tt 
was only at the period of the la^ atbek of file Engiyi, 
that the £un:^)eans penetrated into the iinerior for the 
establishment and service of the Spanish batteiy; a 
drawing of this tnonument was taken, w^h the Mar- 
quis Almenara was pleased to commtttiioate to mtf»* 

The second time I etobarked^ I vrllit to the frOM ^ 
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thi ^^, 6n that side nearest the se& of Maritemn* A 
truly magniicent ^ectade is presented by the a^onish-* 
ing multitude of houses and edifices of ev^ kind, that 
extend ahtiost to the extremity of the iftoridoa upon the 
sea shore. 

I have ateqacfy mi that ihe poiht ^hieh jutt oiit at 
the mouth of tl^ port is &xmtd by die sera^io, sur* 
rounded by a siniple embattled wall, with several 
kiosks or beivideies at diipreiM; distaisoes, and ^some 
gardens. 

The foot of dris waU on the Outside is furnished with 
a line of rustic baMeriesiy ccMtistrueted under the direc* 
tion of the^^ambaasftdor8fi>f France and Spain» General 
Sebastian! ai^d the Mw|us8 Alntenwiu These ballertes^ 
supported by those on t^ opposite sides of the port^ 
and ci the Bosphorus^ fHit^t^ie soagtto completely in 
shelter from any insult by sea« I pax^eived only one 
battery upon the widis of the seraglio, called The 
Sfwmsh Battery* It vfm served by individuds of that 
lotion widiin.tbe $eraglio^ wbiah is 9 convincing {Hx>of 
of the eonfid^tioe repowi in them by the Grand Sultan. 

This wall does not diflfer in aii^ reelect from those 
which gird the city on fkt water's edge^ I rofnarked 
9otne aticknt Tttfkidh catmoas of a oolossal^ze, in the 
last b^tteiy of the sierag^ towards the south; some of 
which had seven or eig^ «maU mouths round the 
temrd otie; the t^Aytts^ which were more than a foot in 
^Mftteter, nme VtatA tb ire stone^foails rdidy pited lip 
hear eiieh pieee. Tli^ ei«prm6<is; guns ait pfanted on 
the grotmd without carriages^ with a view to fire level 
with tiie smftoe o( ibe H«ter, so that if any ship be 
stru$lL by otie of tbeise projectiUs, k must in^itiMy 
sitik^ HMP^ver, as diey camiot be pdnted^ it DUitt b^ 
difficult Jbr tfaem to sttrikb MovinB ot^cfe. 
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Mjrdiifd excunloii, ivhich took place on thejrat da; 
of £asler, was for the purpose of examimag. the bot- 
torn of the gpct* 

All the.Otcomaii ships had their flag^ hokted, bat as 
Aere was a perfect calm, they did not af^pear tQ. advan* 
tage. I coui^ed thir^ ships, frigates,, aoii corvettes, 
twenty of which wane fit fyf stsLy and ten gtuirboato. 

I adniired the fine ekvatioo of the bombacdiers bar* 
racks, near which a rang^of mortars were firii;^ sa- 
lutes; 

After having passed befijn? the mosque, the quarter 
of £youb, the di&reirt pleasore^mises of ; liie Sfdtan, 
I found the channel of tiie port aMptractod and divided 
into seveial channds between some islaiids, which are 
half covered with water and reeds- The bo^ entered 
afterwards into a chamielof £:erii vuMer, which flows from 
a village called Belgrade, about three hours journey dis* 
tant. Having passed under two wooden brk%p$ at some 
distance fwa etich other, which cross the canal, I leapt 
ashore to visit a pl^asurerliouse beloqi^gto the Sultan, 
situated on the right of the cand, xiM)re than an hour's 
journey from the pboe of my.embarkation* It consists 
of several liqases upon, the right of the c^nal, and of a 
very fine kiosk with marble coluama* The roofs are 
riclily gilt; the middle of die. room i& adorned with a 
fountaii^ on one side is seen, the Sultan's so&, com- 
posed of av mattrass and some red Qi|»hiQns embroider, 
ed with gold; the whole plaeed i|pon a p^tform, and 
half covered with th^ Ottoman &g, in the fgcm <)f a 
'curtain. ^ 

This kiosk is. in fovm.of a cascade, where the water 
fiAs down steps in^the formof huge shells alo^gtbe 
whole width of the canal, whidi may be about seventy 
feet Below is a s(|9are tank, fimn which tl:^. witter 
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precipitates itself by the second flight of steps. On th& 
tank there are three pretQr little insulated groves, and 
in front of the kiosk is a fountain, which imitates the 
columns of serpents upon the Hippodrome, and spoixta 
the water from the serpents' mouths. 

At the lower part of the canal there is a fountain of 
mmi:^ rougUjr constructed; and a litde lower down 
another in the form of a large vase. Froa the top of the 
cascade^ the canal may be seen to a great distance in a 
straight line, always of the same brefKkh and bordered 
€Hk eaeh tUt with alleys of poplars. 

This {dace, formerty shut, is now open to the public, 
and is out of repair* The Sultan Mustapha has been 
here only once. Here are several houses where the 
bostandfis guards sue lodged, and several cannons for 
firing blank tertiid^. The guards received us very 
well, and treated us widi cdFee. The canal is in a narrow 
valley between low* mountains. This place is called The 
Sweet Waters, 

We were an hour md a quarter in returning to the 
landing-place at Constaminople, though my boat was 
very light, had four oaii, and generally weht more than 
a league an hour. 

Durii^ the classical i^^ oi the Ramadan, the 
mosques are illuminated. The iHikmination of the im- 
perial mosques is magpificent. That of St. Sophia, in 
particular, produces a surprising effect. It is then that 
an idea may be formed of this colossal cupola; since the 
light which enters by day, is not sufficient to sbotv the 
size of the edifice. Thousands of small lamps placed 
along the cornices upon the mouldings and other pro- 
jecting parts of the interior; innumerable lamps sus- 
pended from the roof upon frames of different forms; 
and an infimty of crystal and glass lamps of all si«s; 
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serve to display the majesty of thiai tempk better than 
the light of the sun. I confess I had not a complete 
idea of it until I saw h in a state of perfeet flkmira 
lion. 

The manner in which all these lamps are extii^ish. 
ed was new to me. Several men agitated Itie air witli 
large fans of feathers, and at every movement extin- 
guished ten, t#elve, or twenty lights, though at six or 
eight feet distance from Ae fen; so thlat the tenapJe be. 
came dark in an instant. 

Whilst they lavish so many Kghts in the tem[des, 
and even upon the towers, where they are of no use, 
there is not a single lamp in the streets; the mud and 
die wet soil are perfectly black; the houses, printed witb 
dark colours, help to obscure die ^moi^^iere; the moon 
ceases to shine by night towards tlie e^ of Ramadan, 
and the profound darkness whieh^ reigns ia ^ the 
streets, added to the mud with which they arc covewd, 
upon a bad pavement, more or less on the descent, 
renders the progress of passengers very tiresome, un- 
less they ha^e kntems before thefn. The inhabitants 
use sm^ ones made of finen, but they give sofeebjea 
light, that it is difficult to distinguish the persons who 
carry them; so that the number of pale light* ^^^ 
may b^ seen moving about during the night) as if sus- 
pended in the lower regions ofak, resemble a dance of 
phantoms. There is not a single woman t^beseen'm 
the streets at night. 

The Ramadan having finished on the last day of 
November, Easter was celebrated the first <rf Decem- 
ber. The Sultan cdebrated the festival at the moeqne 
Ahmed Djeamissij according to custom, as befoi^ 
stated. Being desirous of seeing the procession 1 would 
not go into the mosque, because his highness enters 
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his tribune from witiiout. I therefore went at four 
o'clock in the morning to another neighbouring 
mosque, to oflfer up the pascal prayer at sun-rise* I 
then went to the mosque of Ahmed, and found in the 
court two or three thousand women, some few men, 
several bostandjis, some janissaries, arid the horses of 
the Sultan and his suite. The ceremonies were still 
unfinished in the mosque;: yet the^-e were two rows of 
janissaries, and a great crowd of persons in the streets. 

The janissaries were in their ordinary costume, but 
the bostandjis wore red caftans, and very long caps of 
the same colour. Twelve of the janissaries wore a 
kind of gray chasuble, and a great deal of plate. I 
placed myself at the inixr angle of the door. 

A certain number of capidji bachalar filed off, 
dressed in large caftans with false sleeves hanging 
behind them, lined with rich furs, and faced with 
gold; they were mounted upon superb horses richly 
caparisoned. 

All the persons of high rank wore the gr^at turban 
of cereihony. It resembles a reversed cone, about a 
foQt and a half high, and is wholly garnished with 
muslin. 

A great number of officers and persons in high si- 
tuations followed in succession, mounted upon magni- 
ficent horses. The Scheik el Islam, or Mouphti, came 
afterwards, surrpunde4 with his suite of oulemas, or 
men of science. After him appeared ten or eleven pa- 
rade horses belonging to the Sultan, with their har- 
ness covered with diamonds and other precious stones; 
the stirrups and bridle of one horse in particular was 
of. a surprising richness. Some of the horses carried 
on the right side of the saddle a shield two feet in 
diameter, and a sabre on the left side, equally enriched 
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with gold and precious stoiies. Having gone over to 
the otficr side I saw Moussa Pacha, kaimokam of the 
Grand Vizier, pass on horseback, surrounded by four 
or five hundred officers and soldiers, all on foot, who 
almost bore him along. Having observed me he made 
me a most gracious salute, which I returned imme- 
diately. He continued to advance, and turned occa- 
sionally to look at me; on going out at the gate, he 
gave me another slight sign of salutation, and smiled 
affectionately. This made so great a sensation, that 
several officers of the janissaries came to ask my peo- 
ple who I was, saying, that they had never before 
seen a smile upon the lips of this austere Mussulman. 
I was sincerely sorry that circumstances prevented 
me from going to embrace this excellent friend, but 
as that intimacy would have deranged my plan of 
conduct, I felt myself strong enough to resist the af- 
fections of my heart, and to stifle passions, which in 
similar. circumstances might have influenced any other 
than myself. Could I indeed, after having been in- 
exorable to the affectionate intreaties and the ener- 
getic persuasions of Muley Abdsulem, my dearest 
friend, and those of his brother Muley Sbliman, 
abandon myself to the sentiment of afiection which 
bound me to Moussa Pacha, 6r yield, perhaps, to the 
. allurements of honours, with which he might have 
loaded me in less than a day? No; e3{:cuse me, dear 
friend, I know that at this moment you expect me to 
tisit you, but I avoid you: to-morrow I shall quit 
Constantinople. 

The kaimakam was followed by a body of bostand- 
jis on foot; and a cry of, " Long may he live,'' was 
heard. Then came the Sultan on horseback, and hid 
by the immense feathers of six or eight officers >yho 
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walked on each side of him. I saw him, however, in 
front, and made him a salutation which he condes- 
cendingly returned. He seemed pale and even wither- 
ed; his caftan was reddish; the beauty^ the richness, 
and brilliancy of the Tose and plume of diamonds 
which decorated his head, are beyond all description. 

Three great officers of state followed immediately 
behind the Sultan; one of them carried a high turban 
ornamented with a rose and a plume of diamonds 
similar to that which the Sultan wore: the two otheris 
earned each a kaouk, .or turban, of the ordinary size 
and form. These three turbans belong to his high- 
ness, who puts them on his head during the different 
ceremonies in the mosque. They were half covered 
with rich cloths. 

Then came a numerous procession of distinguish- 
ed personages on horseback, in their ordinary dresses 
and turbans, without any dii^tinctive sign. I was in- 
formed that they were the first nobility of the empire, 
the sons and nephews of princes, &c. The whole pro- 
cession was closed by a troop of soldiers. . ^ 

The turbans of the kaimakam pf the Grand Vizier 
and of the Reis Effendi had, as a mark of distinction^ 
a gold tissue fringe mixed in the muslin. I remarked 
several negro officers of distinction in the procession, 
with horrible faces, Pressed and equipped with the 
same richness as the others. The chief of the black 
eunuchs wore the same mark of distinction in bis tur- 
ban as the Grand Vizier. The principal personages in 
the procession had each a servant or officer behind 
them, bearing a turban of the common size covered 
with a rich cloth; this turban they wear in the mosque 
during the prayers, instead of the turban of ceremony, 
which they then lay aside. 
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The Turks are very different from other Mussulmen 
in their public conduct at the periods of Ramadan 
and {faster. I have ah-eady said that they do not illu- 
minate their streets during the nights of Ramadan, 
and they have no horse races, sham fights, nor pub- 
lie games during Easter, as is the case in other coun- 
tries subject to Islatnism. All the demonstrations of 
public joy are confined to walking gravely from one 
place to another, paying visits, eating as much as they 
can, and firing cannon and mortars belonging to the 
port, at different hoiirs of the day. 

I visited the great depSts of drinkable water at 
Constantinople, which comes by the north-west of 
the city, from the canton of Belgrade, a, village almost 
entirely inhabited by Greeks, as are all the surround- 
ing villages. 

Tliere are three great walls in three different places 
in this canton, which closing up the passage between 
one mountain and another, form dykes which contain 
the rain water. These dykes are known by the name 
of bents. The largest bent is nearly three leagues 
from Constantinople. It is about 170 feet long, and 
15 feet thick at the upper part, with a great slope 
which greatly augments the thickness of the wall at the 
bottom. It is formed pf hewn stone, and is in good 
condition. The rains had not yet begun to fall, con- 
sequently the dyke was nearly dry, there being only 
a small stream which ran through the middle of it. 

At a short distance from this bent there is another 
constructed by the Sultana Valide, mother of Seliol 
the third. The wall, which embraces almost as much 
space as the former, is established upon a better plan, 
because it presents an angle leaning against two strong 
masses on the side next the water, but the slope is 
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unfortunately too perpendicular, which is a radical 
defect, and will prevent its long duration. The water 
is conveyed from the bents to Constantinople by con- 
duits under ground, and by aqueducts more or less 
handsome. 

The aqueduct oi Justinian^ situated in a Greek vil- 
lage called Pirgosy has three rows of arches one upon 
the other, built of common marble, but its construc- 
tion shows the imperfection of the arts at the period 
of its election: the arches are very narrow, and un- 
equal in height and breadth, and of a very faulty pro- 
jection. 

At a short distance is the aqueduct built by th^ 
sultan Soliman Canouni^ but I only saw it from afar. 

There is a third aqueduct constructed by the 
Greeks, a little above Pirgos. The boldness of its 
arches, and the beauty of its construction, still attests 
the superiority of the arts in the first period, over 
those in the second; but this fine monument, neglect- 
ed for so many ages, is beginning to decay at its up* 
per part. 

I went in the last place, to see a fourth aqueduct 
constructed by the Turks in modern times, facing the 
Bosphorus at a short distance from Bouyoukdere; the 
arches are similar to those of Justinian^s aqueduct, 
but they have more regularity. • 

These aqueducts form angles with the windings of 
the mountains, where conduits are placed under 
ground, at those places which admit of them. 

The canton of Belgrade is composed of low moun« 
tains crowned with superb woods of spreading trees, 
which extend to a great distance, and abound, it is 
said, with game and fallow deer. 

The character of the Turks is serious, and even 
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melancholy. Comparing it with that of the Arabs, I 
think I might maintain, that if they were both to at- 
tain to the degree of European civilisation, the Arabs 
would possess the character of that of the French, and 
the Turks that of the English. 

The fine arts are banished from Mussuloien coun- 
tries; a Turk would, therefore, think himself degrad- 
ed if he were to play upon any instrument^ sing (un- 
less at prayers) or dance. The custom of meeting in 
large assemblies is almost unknown among idie Turks. 
The women, entirely excluded from interfcoiirsc with 
the men, cannot contribute to mitigate the severity of 
tbe manners, and to render society a'greeable. 

The absolute ignorance of the Turks, with respect 
to the languages of Europe, and their little correspond- 
ence with foreign nations, leave them uninformed of 
all that passes in this great theatrd; hence they look 
with"indifference upon the political vicissitudes in this 
important quarter of the ^obe. In sh6rt, the want of 
books, and masters to instruct them in the physical 
sciences and the innumerable discoveries of the last 
ages, keeps from them those interesting acquirements 
which could not fail to give elevation to their minds. 
From these causes, joined to the precarious exist- 
ence of a despotic government, to the state of mis- 
trust, or rather to that warfare which necessarily exists 
in a countrj' where the governors ar-e of a different re- 
ligion from that of almost all the governed, and to the 
erroneous ideas of happiness with which they are in- 
spired from their tenderest infancy, the Turk, though 
incapable of opening his heart jto a free and innocent 
gaiety, thinks himself happy, and the more a man as 
he approximates to the state of brutes. He passes 
whole days seated in complete inaction of body 
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and mind, in sfnoking his pipe, or taking coiFee or 
drugs, in getting drunk with liquors or opium pills, 
and in exhausting his strength by reiterated excesses 
of enjoyments appointed by or contrary to nature. 
Such are the pleasures that constitute the happiness 
of Mussulmen, ^d if they deign to pay some atten- 
tion to any kind of spectacle, it is only when it reprc- 
sents to them a similiti]de of the objects which form 
their sole delights. 

The Turks, indeed, have entertainments; but what 
entertainments! Their music, though deprived of all 
harmony, offers nevertheless some sweet modulations; 
but it is mixed with such shocking discords, that it 
woulcl be impossible to endure it alone for a length of 
time; on which account they have generally a buffoon 
who rises occasionally, performs a dance or a ridicu- 
lous or indecent pantomime, and always finishes by 
playing the part of a drunken man. 

They have dancers also whose talent is confined to 
walking in a measured mannef, daiicing a simple 
country dance, making rapid pirouettes, or move- 
ments, and acting the most indecent pantomimes, in 
walking in a circle one behind the other, dressed with 
wigs of long hair, having castanets of metal in their 
hands. ^The whole of this b performed in the coarsest 
way imaginable. I have seen some of these dancers 
play pantomimes in which they exhibited the most 
dirty and revolting acts. They have also Chinese sha- 
dows which represent scenes of the most frightful lu- 
bricity. 

Such are the spectacles of the Turks, which the 
great men, the learned, and even the Grand Vizier, are 
not ashamed to have presented to them. 

I saw one curious trial of strength. A man, while 
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turning round in the most rapid manner to the sound 
of music, attached to his waist a petticoat, which in 
consequence of his motion soon assumed the form of 
an umbrella; he then took off hia shirt without unbut- 
toning his waistcoat which covered it, turning round 
the whole time; divided the tuft of hair upon h\s head 
into several tresses, to each of which *he fixed one by 
one several miked sabres which were handed to him 
whilst at fuU speed by a companion who stood by; he 
fastened the handle of each to one of his tresses; I 
saw him fix as many as twelve or fourteen in this way, 
which by the rapidity of his movement formed a circle 
or horizontal disk round his head. He then took an- 
other naked sabre with his teeth, and placed several 
others round his body, I know not ho.w^^^o that he 
was completely bristled with naked sabres. After this, 
whhout slackening his rapidity of movement, he drew 
a sabre out of its scabbard, and what appeared mcMie 
difficult, he sheathed it again, with a firmness and ad- 
dress truly astonishing. He then lock off the sabres 
one by one, and returned them to his comrade. He 
took off the petticoat, put on his shirt without unbut- 
toning his waistcoat, and after having continued his 
rapid pirouettes for more than half an hour, his com- 
panion put an end to this whimsical exhibition by 
throwing a large pelisse over him^ which was a very 
necessary precaution, for the perspiration exhaled in 
streams from his body. 

The women of high rank are strictly guarded at 
Constantinople, but those of the lower orders go alone 
every where; in the streets, bazars, turbeks or chapels, 
and cemeteries, and on the sea shore, there are as 
many women as men to be seen all hours of the day. 
This liberty, in so populous a city, surrounded with 
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gardens^ hitts, and woods, must fiicilitste iirtr^ues td 
Ji great degree^ which by the by are common eiioufh 
in this metropolis. The faces of this class afe almoil 
entirely exposed, notwithstanding the thick veil which 
they wear, because they enlarge'the hoiea destined to 
Che sight to such a degree, that almost their whole 
coKHitenance may be seen through these ap^rtured» 

The dimate of Constantinc^te is rery mild iiotvriilb* 
stanifing its diMmce from the equator, ^because tlM 
citjf' is upon a level with the sea, defended from th6 
north winds by the mountains of Belgrade, and eti^ 
tirely open to the south fowards the Sea of Marmarat 
so that though the difierence of the seasons is very 
perceptible, the inhabitants do €iot experience tho6# 
extremes ol heat and cold so inconvenient in other 
countries under the same latitude. 

I made preparations for observing an eclipse of tht 
sun on the 29lfa of November, and ascended a minaret 
with that intention^ but the clduds prevented rAj cA)« 
servation entirely; 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Present state of Turkey.— Barbarism of l!he Turks.— Javimbcifai— Oddities of 
^Hs Corps.— Bo8taBdjiec.«-Ottni«rs or Bomterdiersc-'-Oth«r TrOopv-^Tft^ 
Graod Seignior.— Rebel Paohw.— PiibUe Tnm»9.n^Ym^ ^ PobSt 
Offices.— Despair of the People. 

Th£ Ottoman tw^n is a cotossos, covoipoted of a 
strange ndxture of heterogeneous and irfclone^aihla 
parts; Turks or Tartan, Arabs, Greeks, ^atholicis^ 
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Schismatic Greeks, Copts, Druses, Mamelukes, Jews, 
and other races, who do not resemble each other in 
any thing, unless it be in the inveterate and deep-root- 
ed hatred which they bear each other; such are the 
(slements thal^ compose this mass. 

The ChrisUans, formerly plunged in scholastic 
quarrels, the Arabs divided by the same cause, and 
wanting constitution which might confirm die succes- 
sion to the throne of the. Cs^hat, <^ned by their de- 
pbrable apathy the way to that irruption c^ the almost 
savage Tartars, who overturned successively the 
thrones of the Abbassides and. of die Constantines, 
upon the ruins of which they founded the empire of 
the Crescent. « 

. Chance, which made them begin their conquest3in 
Asia, then governed by the successors of Mouhham- 
med, rendered these idolatrous Tartars, Mahometans. 
If they had been begun by Europe they would have 
been Christians. Every worship, founckd upon the su- 
blime idea of one Supreme Being, must.convince and 
attract the idolatrous man. 

From this cause the Turks have been and still are 
strangers to the customs of Europe. If they had been 
converted to the Christian faith, they would have be- 
come Europeans. 

As the Caliphs Abbasides had protected the arts 
and sciences, which the irruption of the Vandals had 
caused to fly from Europe, these Tartars found with 
religion, the elements of civilization, of which at first 
they availed themselves in a slight degree; but their 
progress was at the same time repressed by some 
dogmas, which, in proscribing the fine arts, estabfish* 
ing the doctrine of fatality, proclaiming hatred and 
aversion to all individuals strai^rs to Islamisra, de- 
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prived them of the first germ of good taiBte, m^e them 
look upon the resources and combinatMis of human 
wisdom as useless, and misled them from the advan- 
tages of an intimate communication with the £u« 
ropeans, who alone were able to instruct them. These 
causes, united to the extreme difference between the 
two languages of the East and the West, the effemi- 
nacy that they adopted as soon as they were in posses- 
sion of capitals sufficient to satisfy their sensuatity; 
and lastly, the want of education in their princes, who 
always passed from the solitude of the Haram to the 
Ottoman throne, have paraHzed their progress towards 
civilization. 

Therefore, although a Mussulman myself, I must 
own that the Turks are still barbarians. I ask pardon 
of those who think differently; but when I see a nation 
which has not the slightest idea of public right, or of 
the rights of man; a nation in which hardly one indi- 
vidual in a thousand who knows how to read and 
write; a nation with whom there is no guarantee for 
private property, and where the blood of man is ever 
liable to be shed for the least cause, and upon the 
slightest pretext, without any form of trial; in shorty a 
nation resolved to shut its eyes to the lights of reason, 
and to repel far from it the torch of civilization which 
is presented to it in all its brilliancy, will always be to 
me a nation of barbarians. Let the individuals who 
compose it wear garments of silk, or rich pelisses; es- 
tablish their own Ceremonials; eat, drink, and smoke 
a hundred different mixtures, daily; wash and purify 
themselves every hour; still I shall repeat they are 
barbarians. There are, indeed, some few persons about 
the court, who, having learnt the languages of Europe, 
have secretly adopted its civilization, at least u(i part, 
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tot iMr mimber b mfimtefyioffil craiiMiitd with the 
miss (tf the «itim« 

AMtber caute aho ccmttibutos to keep the Turks 
in this gUdte of borbariam. Tbe An^ were ralers cS 
aiknoit balf ^ worid whro thejr were aubjiigated by 
the Turka; the hitter in ooucqiiwee having become 
maateiB of tbe Prophet's ^andarcU thought thenselves 
invincible* Their victoriea in Europe conirmed diem 
in tbb idea, which has been tmnamilted fwtn senera- 
tion to generation, notwithstanding Ae defeats tbey 
have experienced m hitter tiroes. This superiority, 
which they attribute to themselves, over other nations, 
makes them look with the greatest contonpt upon 
every man who is not a Turk. Let not foreign ambas- 
sadors flatter themselves upcm the outward marks of 
MSpect which they receive in Turkey; I know tbe 
peo[de of my own religion better than any one; and I 
may openly declare, that the Turk adda to the barl>a« 
rity and pride of a Mussulman, die barbarity and pride 
which are peculiar to the naticMi. 

This pride makes him prefcfr the occupation of a sol- 
dier to every other; he is a sddier by religion, be« 
cause every Mussulman must be so; but he is a sol- 
dier also by predilection, because to him it is the most 
useful employment, and that which clears the way to 
independence and despotism. 

But it must not be inpiagined that the Turkish soK 
dier is a man dressed and armed acccHding to a legal 
and established ordinance, subject to a certain code, 
and to military discipline; fed, paid, and supported by 
the public treasure in a regular manner, as in Hurope; 
far from it; every individual when the whim seises 
him arms hiqiself with oat or two la*ge pistols, a 
khmdfMT or lajRge knife, or with what Wfi^Kms he 
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cfaoQMi, and aajrs, I mna »)l<Ker; he ifacn attaches 
himself to a division of janissaries, or to a pacha, an 
aga^ or any other officer who consents to admit him 
into his service; the moment the thing ceases to please 
btniy he throws down his arms, saying, I am no kmger 
a soldier; and dienceforward lives undisturbed without 
being upbraided by any one widi his desertion. The 
resuk of this is, that the Turkish sddier going to war 
by his awn free will, is impetuous, and even ferocious 
during the first attack, but also on thckast reverse he 
abandons the cause, and seeks safety in flight, because 
the army is not organized so as to repress desertion. 

The janissaries are the principal nerves of the Otto* 
man power. The celebrated Rm/Effendiy in his trea- 
tise upon the Ottoman Militia, computes the whole 
number in the empire at four hundred thousand, and 
is of opinion that no nation can produce a similar arm* 
ed force, which he calls umjarm. But what is a janis* 
sary? He is a shoemaker, or any kind of ariizan, a 
peasant, or a vagabond, who inscribes his name upon 
the roll of a. division of janissaries called Oria; some 
of these ortas hardly amount to a thousand men„ 
whilst others contain twenty or diirty thousand. 

Whoi a nan Aus enrolls hb name, he engages to 
appear whenever the orta shall muster; but does he 
fulfil hb engagement? This depends upon circum* 
stances, and upon personal interest at the moment 
when he is sutnmoned. The janissarie^s have indeed a 
degree of what is called esprit de corps, an estimable 
feeling when it is not too exclusive; but this does not 
office to prevent them from consulting occasionally 
their own interest, which is always their first concern; 
hence, if the motive of the summons suit them, they 
take up arms immediately, and attend muster: in any 
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other case, they remain imtnoveablefor if Ihey make 
their a|:^araDce, it is only for form's si&:e^ and after- 
wanb return peaceably to their homes. 

If the assembling of the orta be designed to raise a 
sedition or revolt, then indeed no one is ideaf to die 
call, ; because each is sure of victory or pillage. But 
the case is different when they are to march 2^;aiDst a 
foreign enemy; for if the circumstances be ui^nt, 
the government finds it necessary to proclaim that the 
Sainjeak Seherif^ or the standard of the Prophet, is to 
be carried' to the army, in order to inflame their reli- 
gious fanaticism, which must supply the ptoce of ho* 
nour and patriotic enthusiasm; sentimtnts .that have 
no existence among them. • "• 

This politic resource does not fiii] to produce some 
advantageous results, by attracting a greater number 
' of men round this palladium^ which the Mahometians 
esteem as a certain pledge of victory; but as relig^us 
zeal cools with time, when it is not seconded by any 
immediate and direct interest, the effixts of tliis stra- 
tagem gradually dimmish. The last time the Saifijeak 
Scherif left Constantinople, it was expected to have 
been followed by thirty or forty thousand janfesaries, 
yet not more than three thousand went out. This ce- 
lebrated corps, then, is not comparable to the national 
guards of the states of Europe, nor to any corps what- 
ever that has the slightest shadow of organization or 
discipline! I can only compare it to the movement or 
to the levy en masse of a whcde peo[^. The victories 
of the janissaries in former times were owii^ to the 
irruption of a great body of armed men upon unarm- 
ed nations, or upon smaller numbers, as baiUy orga- 
nized as themselves. Now that militiB*y tactics have 
combined the niinutest means for calculating results, 
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with almost a moral, certainty, it is evident that the 
Turkish troops could never oppose a long resistance 
to a less numerous corps of Europeans well com* 
manded. I shall not speak of some particular cases 
which may form exceptions to this rule, since they 
would draw me into an analysis and discussion foreign 
to toy object. 

The janissaries have some smgular customs which 
deserve to be stated. 

Their most respected military trophies^ are the brass 
stew-pans used by them for cooking their food, which 
always c<Hisists of rice prepared with butter, and calU 
ed by the Turks pillaco. These stew-pans are objects 
of such high veneration, that they have always a guard 
of honour, and when the janissaries transport them 
from one place to another, they require persons oa 
the line of march to make a bow or salutatitm to them 
as if to a prince. Woe to. him who would be slow in 
paying this homage; he would be immediately' pu- 
nished for his irreverence by the guard which escorts 
the convoy^ 

These vessels form a central point of union for 
every division of janissaries. In the field Ihey carry 
them in pomp adorned with tinsel and gew-gaws. If 
an orta has the misfortune to lose its stew-pans, it is 
looked upon as dishonoured. 

. When the janissaries move with an affected eager- 
ness to receive their rations, it is inferred that they are 
completely satisfied in their orta; but if they advance 
with an air of indifference, it is understood that they 
are discontented; and the most certain proof they can 
give of their dissatisfaction^ is wholly to absent them- 
selves at the time of ^tribution. When this happens 
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it becomes absoiiztely necessary to take measures to 
. satisfy and appease them* 

hk cases of discontent the divi^ons of janissaries 
earry their stew-pans to the front of the Saltan's 
palace^ znd place them on the ground upside down. 

At this sigmd of revolt all the janiaswies arm them^^ 
selves^ and assemble together; they then give law to 
liie government, demand the heads of the ministers or 
chiefs of the state, who are sacrificed to them ianne- 
diately without form of trial; and even depoae the 
Sultan himself, as was the case with the uiifi»rtunate 
Selim the third. All is riot in Ccmstantinople until 
this undisciplined armed rabble have taken back their 
stew-pans* 

When the Sultan grants public audiences to the 
ambassadors, in order to give them a high opinion of 
his pow^, founded on the satisfaction of his troops, 
the rations are distributed to the janissaries i»eviotts 
to the ceremony, when they run in tumult to receive 
them in the presence of the foreigners. On the same 
principle, to give the ministers of foreign courts an 
idea of the supreme justice, the Grand Vizier^judges 
some causes in their presence; and that their eyes may 
be dazzled with the imperial magnificence, diey are 
sdso admitted to a feast with the Grand Viaier, at 
which they are clothed with rich pelisses, and others 
less costly are distributed amoi^ the persons attadled 
to the embassy. 

In consequence of die hnportanor of the star^psns 
in the corps of janissaries, the cMeb of the ortaa are 
caUed by a Turii^ish name, wUcii is equiffatent to daft 
<£ iSstributar rf 9oup. All the miGiary o€ dbis corps 
bear on their focdiead, atta c hed to tbsir ftdl dress tx^ 
a brass plate, instead of plume; in thb they stick a 
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clum^ WQodm i^poon with which tbef eat their 
rice, and which thus forms an essentisd part pf their 
costume. 

The men chaiged with inflicting the punishment 
ordered by their superiors upon the janissaries, are th^ 
ilUtributors of water; who are armed with a stink to 
which long thongs of leather are attached. 

Each orta possesses some tablets^ more diaa a foot 
square, fixed upon poles, and daubed with paintkigs, 
which are the emblems of the orta* These tablets ao* 
<:ompany the stew-pans# 

When the c»ta takes the field, some young men 
entirely covered or wrapped up in large haiksi, march 
behind the stew-pans; tl^y are csUied elharem^ being 
consideied as a sort of taliaman or sacred pledge* 
They are always escorted by a special gimffd,. and ^^ 
placed in a tei^ dose to that of (be stew-pans; they 
.are not subject to any laboiis or servicei and the janis<* 
saf iea would fight to the last drop of their blood to 
defend or save them from the handa of the enemy, f<9r 
to lose them would l»ingidie gieateat ahame upon the 
coips# 

The janiiffi^s pass fro«i oae divjaion to «pather 
acoordii^ to thek capciee# 

It will be aeen firofn all J ha«e miA^ that tl^ janis^ 
aaries, so far froni being the troops of the soyo'eigp 
of t^ cotiDtry, are in fact a reYolutioiiary md twbu- 
todt body^ which takes the law into ita own hands, 
even at the expense loi tj^e prince wl^m it serves. 

Some janisisjciea, it is true, receive a scurt of wj35l^ 

4^ry educitfiiQii from their idaiUhood, but the numb^ 

is so inconsiderable^ that it does nctf at all influence 

the general body of this coips. Tte same raa^ be ^* 

Vot. IL 8 G 
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served concerning the discipline and oi^nizatioQ <rf* 
the janissaries in barracks at Constantinople. 

The Sultans, in order to counterbalance the.pow^ 
of the janissaries^ have armed the men employed in 
their gardens and pleasure houses, and have formed 
them into a sort of. body-guard under the name of 
Bostandjis or Gardeners. Thb corps, comprising some 
diouS£Uids of men, has sometimes done impmtant ser- 
vice; but in a r<^vok the men usually join the. janis- 
saries, who are the s&'ongest force: this counterpoise 
becomes thus useless to the Sultan, as was the case 
in the revolution in which the. unfortunate Selim the 
Third was dethrone. 

The corps of gunners and boinbardiers is com- 
posed of forty. eight companies, well organized; but 
as there are in the batteries several ancient g^n-car- 
riages with vl^faeels made oi planks, and very un- 
wieldyi as there are also enormous culverins, cannons 
of a monstrous calibre pkinteid on the ground, for the 
purpose of firing s^one balls, aikl as there are cannons 
^itfa s^eral mouths, no very favourable idea can be 
formed of their engineering science and skill, since 
they are actually emj^ying for the service of pieces 
almost useless, men and ammunition which would be 
very, eibctive if the guns were of an ordinary calibre 
^nd well mounted. 

The other troops that compose the Ottoman forces 
In time of; war, consist of squadrons of armed men 
more or less numerous, which the diff^i-ent provinces 
send to the army; adventurers or vdanteers, who wish 
to try then* fortune; fanatics in good earnest^ or those 
who from interest appear such; and lastly^ the contin- 
gent of armed men that certain freeholders soe then 
obliged to bring into the field. 
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These together* form so strange and confused a 
medley I that a Turkish army does not diflfer in reality 
from a multitude of Arabian hordes, and consequent- 
ly is not capable of producing much more advantage- 
ous results. If besides this irregularity the immense 
quantities of baggage which the Turks carry with 
them, and the innumerable muhitude of servants and 
others, that follow the army, but do not bear arms, 
be taken into account, an idea may be formed of the 
almost total impossibility of giving to. these unwieldy 
and disorderly bodies the precision which the military 
movements of a campaign require. 

The government of Cbnstantinople, convinced of 
this truth, was desirous to remedy the evil by creating 
a new military body organized and trained after the 
European discipline; but as this innovation endanger- 
ed the interests of the janissaries, who would have 
been reduced to dependence instead of being the true 
despots of the empire, which they then were and still 
are, they revolted, sacrificed the most useful men in 
the state, aiid dethroned Selim the Third to maintain 
their power. This was a deplorable triumph of mUi- 
tary anarchy, wAich has thrown the civilization of the 
Turks two centuries back. 

The Sultan Moustapha^ who succeeded Selim, is 
endowed with good qualities; but what can the best of 
Sultans do, surround^ with so turbulent a military as 
the janissaries? What minister will be courageous 
enough to speak out while his mind still dwells on the 
catastrophe which he has so recently witnessed? No, I 
think I may venture to condude, that it is impossible 
for the Turks to civilize themselves. When mention is 

* This Ptincti also dethroned, is no more. 
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Made ia odier countriM of die sane of Ae Grand 
Seignior, men generally rejHoent to themaeives a des^ 
poiic Suhan; whose word b hw« and who lakes no 
other eonnacl than bis own caprice. Let diefii andeoeive 
themselves* There is not a greater ahve in die world 
than the Grand Seignior. His Meps, his movements, 
his words throughoot the whole of die year^ ami in all 
the erents Of hb lifei are measured ami detentuoed by 
the code of the eourt^ He can do neither iimre nor less 
than b prescribed for htm* Reduced to the coaditkjn of 
an automaton^ his actions are determined like the r^U 
of mechanical impulse^ hf the Code, the Ddnram, the 
Oulema, and the Xaiiissariek. He b covered with db- 
monds, iiUoxicated with incense^ smroyaded with flato 
terers and worshqipers like the Great Lama, or aHviog 
divinity, but his existence ditfers in no.w^^ from that 
of a machine; and as such, he will alwaya be viewed 
with the greatest indiference by people inbo have 
neither, harm nor good to expect from him. The whole 
power is in the hands of the subakeros^ as I have al« 
ready shown in adverting to the deposal of Selim, aqd 
the instalbtion of Moustapha} events which did not 
tause the least sensation in many of flic Turkish pro^ 
Vinces Which I was then traversing^ 

This inditftrence of jtbe pec^ie towai^/i thesovetdgUi 
is one of the principd causes that facilitate and steengthen 
the rebellion of the Pachas in the provinces* It b well 
known during how many years a Djezzatr a Pamnm^ 
Ogbi^ ViKadri'Aff^^ &c. maintained their authoritjri 
and there are 4t this moment a Mekemed J& in Egypt, 
a Kouckaisk Ah in Syria, a MuHapha FaeAsk* in Bui* 

* This was the telebrated Mouttit^ha Bairaktar, who latterif 
dethroned the Sukaa MDustapha, and who psriilied ki the revolt* 
(Note of the Editor.) 
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gark) m Alt Pacha in Albaniii, m Ismail Beff in Ho- 
meKa, and several otiiers of lower rank, who, with an 
air of dependence upon the sovereign, are reaDy inde- 
pendent, and pay no attention to the firmans which are 
issued by the Porte, unless they suit their interest. 

A prince thus d3eyed, ought, I think, to be erased 
from die list t£ sovereigi^, since the empire is always 
in the hands of inferiors or mercenaries, and he who is 
di^fied with the tide of sovereign, is the most insig- 
nificant and useless being in the government. He h^dly 
sees or hears any one except the Grand Vizier, and 
passes hi$ life in the midst of his women and eunuchs: 
a stranger, as it were, to aH the a<^ of administratiim, 
since every thing must be ordered by the Vizier, or 
by the i)ii^n. The power of the Grand Seignior is 
therefore a nullity. It is at Morocco that the model of 
true despotism is to be found. 

The merconary hands which govern the Turkish 
empire are paid for their labour by the acquisition of 
mhes, pn^rtionable to the ambition which actuates 
them. But the revenues of the empire diminish every 
year, on account cX the rebellion which extends from 
one province to another. The Pachais before mentioned 
send very Utde or nothing to the public treasury; the 
products of Syria are absorbed by the Pacha of Damas** 
cus, under the pretence of the necessary expenses at- 
tending the caravan of Mecca; and during this year 
(1807) the government sent him besides, at his request, 
a Idrge number of purses to defray the charges of the 
defensive war agakist the Wehhabites, who are gradu- 
1% Inducing the limits of die Ottoman dominion by 
daily seizing some part of its {xtivinces. The revolution 
of the Servians, ^ occupatbn of WaUachia and Mol-^ 
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davia by the Rassiails,^ the separation of the regencies 
(rf'Barbary; in short, the scandalous insubordinaticm of 
the Pachas and other Turkish officers, have redaced 
the public treasury to the greatest distress. Those in 
high office at court cannot on this account obtfdn. sala- 
ries and appoimments suited to their ^giuties: and 
recourse must be had to cabal and intrigue to ruse 
money. 

The sale of places is authorized in Turl^y, bat in 
proportion as the empire is lessened, the number of 
situations is reduced, and so also is the produce of the 
sale of them. It is true, on the <^hier hand, that if the 
number qf situations is diminished, the number c^ ap- 
plicants increases in proportion, and competition en* 
hances their value^ so that it amounts to p^ty much 
the same thing to the courtiers, biit not to the miser- 
able people, because those who have paid double and 
triple for the acquisition of their places, feel themselves 
doubly and triply authorized to oppress the unfortunate 
beings who fall under their hands. The latter grieve 
and complain, but they are not listened to, because the 
subaltern exactions turn to the profit of the court in the 
succeeding year. The people become indignant, give 
themselves up to despair, and have recourse to altns. 
They are then branded with the odious names of bri- 
gands and rebels. If the state be in sufficient force to 
reduce them to submission, which is not always the 
case, bloodshed ensues; but afterwards tfaii^ revert to 
their former state, and the empire loses subjects and 
cities; the exigencies of the court are thus increased, 
and its extortions multiplied; this evil is dpily increasing. 

* A part of this political picture has changed since these re* 
marks of Ali Bey were wntten. (Note of the Editor.) 
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CONCLUSION. 

Departure i» Baeharest in Wallach]a.—Itiiierary.~Adrianople.— Mount 
HsQmuB.— Bulgaria*— Roiiacliook.--^The Danube.— Bucharest. 

On Wednesday the 2d of December 1807, the se- 
cond day of Beiram, or the Easter of the Mussulmen, 
All Bey passed over to the suburb of Pera, from whence, 
on Monday the 7th of December, he set out for Bucha- 
rest in Wallachia, accompanied by a Tartan 

At his departure from Constantinople, it was his wish 
still to extend his knowledge by new travels, but he 
had not then decided towards what country he should 
direct his steps. He therefore left his papers with a 
friend, whom he authorised to publish them after a 
certain interval, and commenced hb journey, uncertain 
whether, upon his arrival at Bucharest, he should travel 
to the west, the east, or the north. 

From Bucharest he transmitted an account of his 
journey from Constantinople, an abstract of which is 
here subjoined. 

On the 7th of December Ali Bey slept at the village 
of Kouchouk Charmagi, on the banks of a lake formed 
by the sea of Marmara. 

On the 8th he proceeded through Bouyouk Char- 
magi, Combourgas, Boadas; and rested a short time at 
Selivria, a larger town than either of the former, con- 
taining several mosques, and situated upon a small har- 
bour of the sea of Marmara. AU these towns are 
inhabited by Greeks, who appear to be better treated 
than in other places. 
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On the 9th he traversed Kmikli, and Mted at Djkrlo, 
a tolerably l^rge town, contaming several mosques. He 
passed near Karasstran on the 10th, and stc^^d at the 
village of Bourgas. On the 11th, after having tra v ersed 
Baba Eski, he entered Adrianople. This city is of con- 
ddeiable extent, and well situaled on the north aide of 
a large plain surrouncfed by HiHs, upon one of which a 
part of thp city is built. It contains several mosques, 
some handsome houses, streets that are well paved, a 
lai^ bezestin or bazar, comprising several covered 
street, furnished with shops of every description, and 
a beautiful bridge over the Morissa, a considerable 
river which traverses the city. The city is surrounded 
by a parapet wall, strengthened 1^ a pallisade within 
and a ditch without. The Grand Vizier, who is ge- 
neralissimo of the Ottoman armies, was here at this 
time. Our traveller observes, that notwithstanding his 
presence, he saw but few soldiers, and that the streets 
were extremely solitary. He was told that there was a 
camp without the city. Adrianople, then the head quar- 
ters of the Turks, was sixty leagues distant from the 
opposing army* 

Ali Bey remained but a short period in this city, and 
proceeded the same day to sleep at Moustapha Baiha, 
where he found a troop of soldiers, who rather re- 
sembled a horde of banditU. 

On the 12th he traversed several hamlets inhabited 
by Greeks, and slept at Kan^unar, a Mussulman vil- 
lage, composed of a considerable number of barracks. 
On the 13th, having passed Zaara, he arrived at Ke« 
zanlek, the governor of which place invited him to 
supper, and showed him many civilities; he travelled 
all night, and after being exposed to a heavy storm of 
wind and rain, arrived at SchipkaBalcana, a little village 
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at the foot of the J^akan or Mount JFLrmus. Here be 
' was obliged to remain two days before he could ven- 
ture to attempt the passage of the mountain, which wa3 
then covered with a great body of snow. 

On the 16th Ali Bey crossed the mountain, an un- 
dertaking which he would not even then have been able 
to accomplish, had he not taken the precaution to send 
some post horses before him, to open a way through 
the snow, which was three or four feet deep* Being 
arrived at the opposite side, he passed through a village 
called Bedjene, composed of wooden houses, which 
were half buried in the snow; and continuing to descend, 
he halted at Kaproa, a considerable village, the houses 
of which are built partly of stone and partly of wood. 
The chain of Balcan^ or Mount Hsenxus, which forms 
the boundary between Romelia.and Bulgaria, being 
entirely covered with snow, offered nothing to the re- 
;searches or observations of Ali .Bey, but some spiculas 
of horn-stone. 

On the 17th he passed through Derroba, and arrived 
^bout noon at Terranova, a town situated on the de- 
clivity of two mountains, traversed by a fine river, and 
surrounded with a ditch and a low wall. This place con- 
tains several gardens and vineyards, some good-looking 
houses and covered bazars, but the whole were clothed 
with snow, and the season was unfavourable for ob« 
servation. 

Hence he pursued his journey, in order to halt at 
Podlieraischte. The houses at this place are almost sub- 
terranean, the walls that support the roof being only a 
foot above ground. The inhabitants, men as well as 
women, clothe themselves with sheep skins. 

The Bulgarian women are extremely small, but while 
young have a graceful air; after attaining, however, the 
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age of puberty, they soon become exceedingly fat; tlw 
children are very pleasing, btit so small, that they might 
be taken for apes. The men bear upon their coun- 
tenances the marks of the slavery which presses heavily 
upon them; continually harassed by the exactions of 
the soldrer}^ they are under the necessity of concealing 
under ground whatever they would preserve from rapa- 
city and violence^. 

About midnight on the 1 8th, Ali Bey crossed the Yan- 
tra, a river of considerable size and rapidity: and having 
passed through some hamlets arrived at Kouscbouk, a 
large and strongly fortified town on the right bank of 
the Danube. 

Pacha Moustapha,* after examining the travdler's 
papers, gave orders for his passage; he accordingly em- 
barked in the night on board a six- oared boat, crossed 
the majestic Danube in thirty-five minutes, and landed 
at Djiourjoi, a small town defended by a large fortress, 
on the left bank of the river. The towti was occupied 
at the time by a body of troops under the order of 
another Pacha; and formed the most advanced post of 
theTiirks. 

The passports of Ali Bey were here submitted toa 
fresh examination; but the Diouan ilffen£y to whom 
this office belonged, had been at Alexandria wiA the 
Captain Pacha, the friend of Ali Bey; artd the moment 
he observed the name of the latter in the firman, be 
cried out, ** It is unnecessary to see any thing more, I 
know Ali Bey.'* He then made an apology, sent the 
traveller a handsome supper, and gave orders to have 
horses in readiness. Such was the manner in which Ali 

' • It was this Moustapha Bairactar who afterwards raised th« 
revolution at Constantinople against the Sukan Moustapha* 
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Bey q^uitted the Ottoman empire at sunrise on Saturday 
the 19th of December 1 807. 

After a jouqiey of six hours he arrived at. a village 
where he saw the first Russian picqueta, o;ie of which 
accompanied him to the advanced guard of ttte army^ 
which occupied a line of heights and small redoubts on 
the other side of a large river, the bridges over which 
were destroyed. Ali Bey praises the civility he experi- 
enced from the Russian general and the other oSicers 
whom he found at this place. 

Hence he was conducted to a village near Bucharest 
to another general, who welcomed our traveller with all' 
the delicacy and urbanity displayed by welUbrgd mcji 
in all civilized nations. Ali Bey^ aftef haviog taken his 
leave, and made his acknowledgments, set out for 
Bucharest, where he arrived late at pight. 

The fatigue of this wearisome journey having rather 
exhausted the strength of our traveller, he wasobtiged 
to take two days' repose, but the attentions of the 
Russian general Bahmetief, and the Chevalier ICiriko, 
a consul general of the same nation, contributed to liis 
speedy recovery. Ali Bey feels himself unable to ex- 
press his gratitude to these two respectab]e individuals, 
as also to general Vlanius, the Archbishop Diothithors, 
the two lieutenants of Prince Ipsilanti, and the other 
nobles of Wallachia. . ^ 

Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, is a city of con- 
siderable extent, and of an agreeable rural appearance. 
The streets are straight, of a good width, and paved 
with wood; the houses are low, but have large doors 
which admit carriages to the foot of the staircase; and 
the gardens are very numerous. This capital is said to 
contain from 60 to 70,000 souls. The churches and 
chapels are stated to be three hundred and sixty; the 
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cathedral, situated upon a height in the middle of the 
city, is small, but handsome. Besides the archbishc^, 
there are several prelates resident here. 

Although the reigning religion is Greek, the place 
contains Christians of other communions, iMio have 
their churches and their priests. 

The civil government of the city is in the hands of 
two kaimakams or lieutenants of Prince Ipsilanti, as- 
sisted by a council of twelve boyards. According to 
the account given to our traveller, Wallachia contains 
a million and a half of inhabitants. More than half of 
this province is surrounded by the Danube, and wa- 
tered by a great number of rivers. The iand, which is 
extremely fertile, is intersected with mountains and 
forests abounding with game. Mines are also found 
here; and in short every thing that can be desired in a 
country situated under the forty -fifth degree of lati- 
tude. It is affirmed, observes All Bey, that the climate 
is very wholesome; and that the revenues of the cbun* 
try amount to four millions of piastres. 



THE END. 
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collection of his Speeches, and embellished with an elegant 
Frontispiece. 



BONAPARTE'S CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA. 
A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, 
embellished with plans of the battles of Moskwa and Male- 
Jaroslavitz, containing a faithful description of the affecting and 
interesting scenes of which the author was an eye- witness. By 
Eugene Labaumey captain of the Royal Geographical Engineers, 
ex-officer of the Ordnance of Prince Eugene, &c. &c. 

<( The expedition of Bonaparte into Russia, of which this work 
contains a circumstantial account, possesses, both in itself and in 
the results which followed, claims to attention far surpassing 
those of which any other military narrative can boast. The author 
of the work before us was engaged in the memorable and ill- 
fated enterprize, as one of the engineers of the fourth c^s, 
^ commanded by Eugene Beauhamois, and relates what came 
lender his own personal observation. It was by the Hght of the 
flames of Moscow that he penned the story of its conflagration; 
the narrative of the unfortunate passage of the Beresina was 
written on the banks of that rivtr; and the plan^-ofthe different 
battles were taken on the ground on which Aiey were fought. 
The difficulties which he had to overcome in the prosecution of 
such a work may be easily conceived. Struggling) with his com- 
panions in arms, against the most urgent wants of nature- 
benumbed with cold and tormented with hunger— uncertain at 
the rising of the sun if he should see its parting rays, and doubt- 
ing at night if he should see the morning's dawn, he pursued his 
melancholy task, generally at night, beside a wretched fire, and 
surrounded by his dying and dead companions. Such is the 
striking and affecting account of the circumstances under which 
the author collected the materials of his interesting narrative. 
Nor are we disposed to call in question the truth of his repre- 
sentation; for his descriptions, however powerful and striking, 
bear not the least mark of exaggeration. Plain facts are narrated; 
and though they may be occasionally thrown together with some 
degree of art, so as to heighten the general effect of the picture, 
we have no doubt that the representation falls fitr short of thtf 
reality.*'— jBcKnAttr^'A Review. 

^ The rank and honours enjoyed by M. Labaume tinder the 
ex-emperor inspire us with confidence; and his official narrative 
commands our warmest approbation. He relates what he has 
actually seen, he describes what he has really felt, while par- 



taking the heaviest disasters that ever befel a great nation, ftis 
is not a specious romance, artfully arranged, and heightened by 
false colouring; but a sad and memorable tale, retracing existing 
^lorrors. 

« We have greatly to admire the language in which M. La- 
baume speaks of the ex-emperor. 

« M. Labaume'B animated descriptions reach to every heart. 
His iiyle is simple and unaffected; but it is distinguished by a 
genuine pathos that powerfully yiterests the feelings.'* 

Critical Review, 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ckarlemagnej or the Church Delivered; an Epic Poem, fc 
twenty-four books. By Lucien BonafiartCy of the institute of 
France, &c. Translated by the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. and the 
Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M. tw6 vols. 24mo. Price 2 Dollars. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Eletnents of Agricultural Chemistry; in a Course of Lectures 
for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humfrkrey Davy^ L, L, D, 
F. R. S.J ere. Price, in boards, g2 75. 

DRYDEN'S VIRGIL. 

The Works of Virgil, translated into English verse, by John 
Dryden, Miniature: two volumes in one, with elegant PlMes. 
Price SI 75. 

GOLDSMITH'S ROMAN HISTORY, 

abridged by himself for the use of schools. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States of America, exhibiting a collection of facts, evincing their 
benefactions to agriculture, commerce, navigation, and the fish- 
eries; and their subserviency to the public defence; the actual 
progress, condition, and establishment of American Arts and 
Manufactures, and their connexion with the wealth and strength 
of the United States: together with a series of tables of the 
several branches of American manufactures, exhibiting them by 
states, territories, districts, and counties, as returned in th« re- 
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^rta of the marshals and secretanes of territories: prepared id 
execution of an instruction from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
By Tench Coxe^ Esq. 4to. Price g3 25. 

EUROPEAN COMMERCE. 

Showing new and secure chaniiels of trade with the contioent 
of Europe: 'detailing the produce^ manufactures, and commerce 
of Russia, Prussia^ Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, with a view 
of the trade, n&vigation, produce, and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By /. Jefiion Oddyy 2 vols. 
Price 5 Dollars. 

THE BROKEN HARP. 
Poems, by ff. C. Knig/a* Price 75 Cents* 

CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY, 
4 vols, in 2. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

By Hume and Smollet, and continued by a societf of gentle* 
men. 12 vols. 8vo. 
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